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Dry leaves upon the wall. 
Which flap like rustling wings and seek 
escape, 
A single frosted cluster on the grape 
Still haogs—and that is all. 


It hangs forgotten quite ; 

Forgotten in the purple vintage-day, 

Left for the sharp and cruel frosts to slay, 
The daggers of the night. 


It knew the thrill of spring ; 
It bad its blossom-time, its perfumed noons ; 
Its pale-green spheres were rounded to soft 
runes 
Of summer's whispering 


Through balmy morns of May; 
Through fragrances of June and bright July, 
And August, hot and still, it hung on high 
Aud purpled day by day. 


Of fair and mantling shapes, 

No braver, fairer cluster on the tree; 

And what then is this thing has come to thee 
Amoog the other grapes, 


Thou lonely tenant cf the leafless vine, 
Granted the right to grow thy mates beside, 
To ripen thy sweet juices, but denied 

Thy place among the wine ? 


Ah_ we are dull and blind. 
The riddle is too hard for us to guess 
The why of joy or of unhappiness, 
Chosen or left behind, 


But everywhere a host . 
Of lonely lives sball read their type in thine: 
Grapes which may never swell the tale of 
wine, 
Left out to meet the frost, 
rr 


NEW ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. 


BY RAY PALMER, D. D. 





Pray when was that? thou wilt, perhaps, 
first of alldemand. O reader, do you mean 
in the early colonial days? Orin the days 
say half a century before the Revolution, 
when society bad taken a more organic 
form and a more clearly defined type ? 
Where and how do you fix a boundary be: 
tween the ‘olden time” and what you 
would regard as modern days? Please en- 
lighten us on this point. 

Ah, well! it is not necessary to be very 
precise in drawing the line, especially as 
we propose to speak of days within the 
memory of many yet alive. But the truth 
is that, such has been the rapid movement 
and succession of events within the last six 
or seven decades, one need not go back 
80 very far, if time be measured by years, 
to reach a period which, if the distance be 
measured by events and the changes 


wrought, mary very well seem remote. Those | 


who have been born within the last forty 
years can hardly conceive how wonderful- 
ly different the every-day life of any New 
Englan@ village was, we will say back of 
sixty yearsago, from what it is today. We 
can, with good reason, fix at about that 
date the line beyond which the ‘olden 
time” may fitly be considered as finding 
its nearest boundary. Sixty years ago there 
‘Was no steamboat on New England waters. 
Much less had it a railroad or a telegraph. 
A journey from Boston to Providence, a 
distance of forty-two miles, in the well- 
equipped stage, occupied six or seven 





hours, if the roads were in good condition. 
Otherwise ten or twelve. Of course, people 
not called away by urgent business, staid 
at home. Nota letter was received the 
postage on which for over one hundred 
miles did not cost twenty-five cents ; or, if 
under that distance, twelve and a half cents. 
Once a week a dozen or two copies of a 
newspaper from the then town of Boston, 
perhaps, or some smaller business center, 
brought news from that locality; from 
Congress, if in session, reports a week old 
at least; and from Europe, condensed items 
tbat had been forty or fifty days in coming. 
Traveling lecturers had not then been in- 
vented. The village doctor used his lancet 
and his calomel, his chief weapons against 
all diseases, undisturbed by the fear of 
homeopathy or any other rival system. 
The parson, settled for life, identified bim- 
self with his people and lived for them 
alone, entirely innocent of aspirations to- 
ward a city pulpit. Country life then was 
something marked. It had a character of 
itsown. Its elements had time to crystal- 
lize. People born in any neighborhood 
grew up together, found in each other com- 
panionship, acted and reacted on each 
other’s characters and opinions, and judged 
of the world at large by what they found 
among themselves. What an Arcadian 
simplicity and peacefulness pervaded the 
hamlets scattered among the rugged hills 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and the other New England States. 
Then, if one wanted quiet and repose, he 
might indeed retire into the country, and 
hear, at least in imagination, some Meli- 
boeus half enviously saying, as in the days 
of Virgil: 


** Hine tibi, quae semper vicino ab limite sepes 
Hyblats apibus florem depasta salicti, 
Sape levi somnum euadebdit inive susurro ; 
Hine alta sub rupe canet frondator ad auras: 
Nec tamen interea rauca, tua cura, palumbes, 
Nec gemere aéria cessabit turtur ab ulmo.” 


In what contrast were those halcyon days, 
in which ‘‘ sleepy hollows” might be found 
almost anywhere, to these modern times, in 
which one can hardly find a nook 80 se- 
cluded that the steam-whistle, the tele- 
graph wire, and the almost free post will 
not have made their way there before him! 
Yes, the good ‘‘ olden time” lies back of 
all these disturbers of the public peace. 

This regretful reminiscence of lost Para- 
dises has been awakened by a late visit to 
the naturally delightful seaside town of 
Little Compton, the southeastern town in 
the State of Rhode Island anda few miles 
east of Newport. This was one of the 
earliest settlements organized after the Pil- 
grims had established themselves at Plym- 
outh. Among the original proprietors of 
it were some of the first emigrants, and 
others who were among the esrliest born 
after the landing of the Pilgrims. The 
cemetery—or ‘‘burying-ground,” as itis still 
more commonly called, after the ancient 
fashion—is quite wortby of examination 
for the monuments it contains, which con- 
nect it with colonial history. John Alden 
and Priscilla Mullens, whom Mr. Longfel- 
low has celebrated—we will not ‘say im- 
mortalized, for, as belonging to the Pil- 
grim band, they were immortalized already 
—had a daughter named Elizabeth. She 


was married to William Peabodie, or Pa- | 


bodie (the name is spelled both ways in 
the records), and settled in this place, where 
many of her descendants are still found. 
Her daughter, Sarah Peabodie, was mar- 


ried to John Coe; and in their déscendants 


the name of Coe is widely scattered in New 








England and beyond. George 8. Coe, Esq., 
the eminent banker of New York, is of 
this stock; and some years since he per- 
formed the grateful service of replacing the 
stones that marked her grave, the original 
ones having been ruthlessly carried away 
piecemeal by antiquarian barbarians. Born 
in 1628, Mrs. Peabodie lived to the age of 
ninety-four, dying in 1717. In 1725, eight 
years after, Ebenezer Cburch was born, 
who lived one hundred years and six days, 
dying in 1825. These two lives, therefore, 
covered the whole period from 1623 to 1825, 
with the brief gap of eight years between 
them, Ebenezer Church was a descendant 
of the famous Indian fighter, Captain Ben- 
jamin Churcb, under whose command, in 
the exterminating war with the Naragan- 
setts, King Philip of Pocanoket was 
killed and the Chief Anawan was captured. 
Captain Church, as the records of the town 
show, was one of the original proprietors 
and settlers, and his grave and that of his 
wife are near that of Elizabeth Peabodie, 
covered with stone entablatures, in good 
preservation, We visited also the site of 
his bouse, where traces of the foundation 
are still distinctly visible, though the cel- 
lar has been recently filled up. It was a 
pleasant position, commanding a fine view 
of the ocean and of the southern end of 
Rhode Island. Several families of his 
descendants are still Jiving in the town, and 
many have carried the name to Proyi- 
dence, Boston, and other places, Besides 
the monuments mentioned, there are many 
others bearing very early dates. Among 
the comparatively modern ones deserving 
notice is that of the excellent and honored 
Rev. Mase Shepard, the friend and admirer 
of Dr. Hopkins, of Newport, and the father 
of Prof. Charles Upham Shepard, of Am- 
herst College. He died nearly sixty years 
ago, and was one of a succession of evan- 
gelical and faithful pastors whose influ- 
ence is seen in the general intelligence and 


good morals of the people. 
It is no wonder that a town whose origin 


dates back to the first settlement of the 
country should have retained its ancient 
manners and traditions more tenaciously 
than places that had their beginnings in 
later days. To this it may be added that 
the town, as bounded on two sides by 
water, lies off from al] thoroughfares of 
travel, so that no one would ever come 
there without a special errand. For these 
two reasons, the ‘‘olden time” there wun- 
doubtedly reached down to a period con- 
siderably later than sixty years ago. The 


modern improvements and excitements| 


were slow in reaching the good people of 
Little Compton, and they lived peacefully 
and happily on for some years after the 
world in general were beginning to be all 
agog with inventions and reforms. Even 
in the days when we were a college-boy, 
and were fond of fishing and shooting, we 
could go there of a vacation, and, dressing 
ourselves in an outrig that might have be- 
fitted Robinson Crusoe, we could wander 
over meadows and marshes and shores for 
weeks together, with no fear of meeting 
anybody who would look askance at our 
habiliments. But alas! even these quiet 
retreats have been invaded by ‘‘the spirit 
of the age,” and, if now we had a mind, in 
the summer season, to sally forth after the 
same fashion, with gun, dog, and fishing- 
gear, we should directly find ourselves 
confronted with carriage-loads of ladies 
and gentlemen from the cities, all in fine 
atray; and we should be quite put out of 








| countenance by their wonderment at our 


extraordinary trappings. 

Yes,even in Compton the ‘‘olden-time” 
life and pleasures areno more, Things are 
wonderfully changed, Even. the curlews 
and the plover and the: marsh birds have 
been frightened away from their old 
haunts and have left them solitary. The 
very bob-o’-links, to our ear, do not seem 
to sing as merrily as they used to do, and 
the meadow lark appears to have lost some- 
what of the ardor with which we used to 
see him mount up far into the deep blue 
heaven, to pour out his song of joy. The 
quiet, old-fashioned Indian summer, that 
used to come with its golden haze, that 
spread its soft enchantment over all things 
and soothed one into dreaminess, we can- 
not help thinking has come to feel itself 
quite out of harmony with the. new era, 
and has at once curtailed ita visits and 
made them far less rich and charming. 80 
the glory of the ‘‘ olden time” ‘‘ fades into 
the light of common day,” as Mr, Words- 
worth says. But happily the memories of 
that time remain, and, though we miss so 
many things that formerly delighted us, 
we still seem to hear, as we Jinger there, 
the voices of the good and faithful men 
and women who have there lived and died 
in the quictnegs of Christian faith and love, 
whose faces, s0 many of them, still linger 
in our recollection, and somewhat of whose 
spirit has, we trust, descended to their 
children and children’s children and still 
blesses their ancient homes. 

Like most other of the old New England 
towns, Little Compton has sent forth many 
of its sons into the different pursuits and 
professions which the cities growing up 
rapidly have made inviting. Some of these 
have made themselves well known through- 
out the country—as, for example, the late 
Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut; Prof. 
Charles Upham Shepard, whose. name we 
have already mentioned; Dr. George Ware 
Briggs, of Cambridge, Mass.; the late Dr. 
George Champlain Shepard, a minister in 
the Episcopal Church; Dr. Cyrus Briggs, 
late of Augusta, Me., an eminent phy- 
sician. Many successful business men 
might be added to the list. But we stay 
our pen, wishing peace to the home of our 
ancestors. 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV, J. M, BUCKLEY, D.D, 








I suppose that no one familiar with the 
New Testament, and especially with the 
writings of the Apostolic and Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, can be unacquainted with the fre- 
quency, force, and fervor of the references 
to the Second Coming of Christ which they 
contain. It is also known to the public 
that‘an extraordinary Oonference on this 
subject was held last week, in one of the 
Protestant Episcopal churches in the City 
of New York. This Conference was par- 
ticipated in by some men of éminence’ for 
learning and scholatship and by some of 
marked success in practical Christian work. 
There were others who attracted general 
attention for the first time, some of whose 
papers it must be confessed exhibited the 
fruits of more research and ability than 
others presented by men of greater fame. 
A careful perusal of the papers, as far as 
given to the public in the Extra No. 46 of 
the Tribune, which states that it gives 
*‘ verbatim reports of the papers read at the 
Conference, with full abstracts of the ex- 
temporaneous addresses,” and some ace 
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quaintance with the general literature of the 
subject, forced on the writer by imtimate in- 
tercourse with men of equally pronounced 
yet antagonistic opinions, Jead him to think 
that perhaps a concise statement and vindi- 
cation of what appear to him the only con- 
sistent and defensible positions to be taken 
on the Second Coming of Christ may be 
useful, especially as no hope of a settled 
conclusion can be entertained from the re- 
sults of the Conference. Whileseveral of the 
papers were able, apparently impaftial, and, 
when considered apart from others, plaust!- 
ble, the interpretations, explanations, com- 
parison, and connection of Scripture pass- 
ages which abound in the different papers 
were 80 contradictory as to defy all rational 
harmony. And some of the more puerile 
and incoherent, as well as commonplace, 
utterances appeared to be received with the 
greatest approbation. This must have 
arisen from the personal popularity and 
impassioned oratory of the speakers. No 
thoughtful person, however, in the habit 
of attending conventions for the presenta- 
tion of one side of a subject, or of one class 
of interests, where the audience is wholly in 
sympathy with the views set forth, can be 
surprised at this; for a subsequent perusal 
of what has been said shows that the man 
and the manner, rather than the matter, 
have produced the greatest apparent effect, 
while candid, thoughtful, and accurate 
statements, even though in harmony with 
the general result aimed at by the conven- 
tion, have been considered tame and hardly 
to be endured. 

I, The first proposition submitted by the 
writer is that the New Testament contin- 
ually speaks of a Second Coming of Christ. 
Of this no proof is offered, because it is 
not denied by any one whose denial would 
command respect and attention among 
Obristians. ( 

II. The New Testament speaks of the! 
destruction of Jerusalem, of Christ’s resur- | 
rection, and the wonders of the Day of | 
Pentecost, and what followed in language 
nearly or quite as extraordinary as any) 
applied to the Second Coming of our Lord. | 


Matt. x, 22, 23.—The description of what | 
was to follow the preaching of the Apostles | 
ends thus: ‘‘ And ye shall be hated of all 
men for my name’s sake; but he that en- 
dureth to the end shall be saved. But, 
when they persecute you in this city flee 
ye into another, for verily I say unto you, | 
ye shall not have gone over the cities of | 
Israel till the Son of Man do come.” | 

Matt. xvi, 28.—‘* Verily I say unto you, 
there shall be some standing here which 
shall not taste of death till they see the! 
Son of Man coming in his kingdom.” 

Matt. xxiv.—The passages relating to! 
subjects other than the final coming of 
Christ are too long to transcribe here; but} 
verse 34th is as follows: ‘‘Verily I say! 
unto you, this generation shall not pass till 
all these things be fulfilled.” j 

The wrestling of commentators with this| 
passage and the parallel accounts in Luke 
and Mark is well known; but the obvious 
sense makes the whole preceding verse 
34 relate to something which that gen- 
eration were to see. 

Acts ii, 14 to 21.—St.. Peter, in justify- 
ing the scenes of the Duy of Pentecost, 
quotes Joel in a most appalling passage, 
which he declares was then fulfilled. 

lil. As a result of this extraordinary! 
language and other causes, the apostles and | 
early Christians fell into the error of sup-, 
posing that Christ’s final coming would 
take place before that generation should 
have passed away. That they did suppose 
it is clear from the following considera- 
tions. The warnings of the New Testa- 
ment are not to prepare for deatb, but for 
the coming of the Son of Man. So all the 
injunctions to watch are based on the fact 
that the Son of Man may come at eny time, 
and will come as a thief in the night. 
It ig always the day of the Lord, and not 
death, that is so spoken of. The apostles 
were always speaking of the end of all 
things and of the Lord as at hand, It was 
under the influence of this belief that they 
had a contempt for property; and, indeed, 
provision for a remote period and for pos- 
terity would not agree with the expecta- 
tion of the speedy coming of Christ. Un- 
der this idea, they formed a community and | 
had all things in common; a rational theory 

for a brief peried, but impracticable as the 


foundation of a permanent society and in- 
compatible with the general diffusion of 
Obristianity. They also regarded marriage 
as of no importance. See [ Cor. vii, spe- 
cially verses xxix—xxxi: ‘“The time is short. 
It remaineth that both they thathave wives 
be a8 though they had none,” ete. In the 
sumespirit they said nothing directly against 


‘slavery (see I Cor. vii, 20—24) and Paul's 


sending back Ooecsimus. These things gave 
thé abolitionists greattrouble, Some repudis 
ated Christianity on account of them, while 
others resorted to every formof gophistry 
to account for the course of the apostles, 
Meanwhile the pro-slavery Christians of 
the South and their sympathizers else- 
where attempted to prove holding slaves 
to be compatible with Christianity. The 
true explanation is in the belief of the 
apostles that Christ was coming in the 
time of that generation. The Golden Rule 
and the death of Christ for every man 
proved the intrinsic sinfulness of volunta- 
rily holding men in slavery. But to those 
who expected the whole social state ‘to 
be reconstructed by the speedy coming 
of Christ it seemed unimportant to pro- 
mote confusion and exhaust energy in ac- 
cumulating property, attending to mar- 
riage, overthrowing slavery, or resisting 
tyranny, except where it attempted to pre- 
vent the preaching of the Gospel. 

But it may be said that, if the apostles 
did not know when Christ was coming, if 
they fell into an error on this point, how 
can we believe them on any other? 

That no difficulty exists here I shall en- 
deavor to make plain. As to the fact that 
they were in error, Isaac Watts says: ‘*So 
the Christians of the first age did generally 
expect the second coming of Christ to 
judgment and the resurrection of the dead 
in that very age wherein it was foretold.” 

Conybeure and Howson, page 365: 

** We know that our Saviour himself had 
warned his disciples that of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, not the angels of 
Heaven; but the Father only. And we 
find these words remarkably fulfilled by the 
fact that the Early Church, and even the 
apostles themselves, expected their Lord to 
come even in that very generation. St. 
Paul himself shared in that expectation; 
but, being under the guidance of the Spirit 
of ‘Truth, did not deduce therefrom any 
erroneous practical conclusions.” 

On the question whether the error of the 
apostles on this subject discredits their 
inspiration Albert Barnes, in his notes 
on I Cor. xv, 51, speaks very much to the 
point: 

“I do not know that the proper doc- 
trine of inspiration suffers if we admit 
that the aposties were ignorant of the exact 
time when the world would close, or even 
that in regard to the precise period when 
that would take place they might be iv 
error. . .. (@.) y were not omniscient. 
(6.) Inspiration extends to the order of fu- 
ture events, and not tothetimes. There is 
in the Scripture no statement of the time 
when the world would close. (c.) The 
Saviour himself expressly said that it was 
designed that they should not know when 
future events should occur. (d.) The 
Saviour said that even he hiaself, as man, 
was ignorant of the exact time when future 
events should occur. ‘ Butof that day and 
that hour knowetb no man; no, not an- 
gels which are in Heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Fatber.’—Mark xiii, 32. (¢,) The 
apostles were, in fact, ignorant and mistaken 
in regard to one future event—the death of 
John. There is, therefore, no departure 
from the proper doctrine of inspiration in 
supposing that the apostles were not in- 
spired on these subjects.” 

Jobn xxi, 21—23 shows the uncertain state 
of mind of the brethren generally and of 
John himself on this subject, and in par- 
ticular on the death of John; while the reply 
to Peter teaches us that our duty is to at- 
tend to the duties of the Christian life, 
rather than to propound impertinent or un- 
answerable questions. 

IV. I now submit the proposition that, as 
time passed and the saints began to go the 
way of all the earth, this erroneous expecta- . 
tion was partly corrected, and that the 
apostles began to lay down principles that 
render all speculations on the time of 
Christ’s coming unwise and delusive, 

1st. The Second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians is. written with this view. See! 
chap. ii. A wrong use had been made of 
Paul's first letter, and yeta natural use; for 
in it he speaks as if those to whom he wrote 
would be alive when Christ should come. 
In this letter he teaches that it: was not to 





come just then, and lays down rules that | 
men should work and earn their bread; but 





still he speaks (chap. iii, 5) as if they were 
to see the coming of Christ in their day. 

And St. Peter, whet the 684. D: 
lie, found scoffers up and 

emiandivg what had become of the prom- 
ise of his coming. If there had not been 
@ general expectation of Chfist at that 
time there could have been no foundation 
for these scofflngs. Therefore; Bt. Peter 
does not-deny that there bas been any such 
doctrine preached; but says that, as the 
flood came suddenly, so the eatth will be 
destroyed guddenly; and then ‘says, verses 
6, 9: ‘“Bat, beloved, be not ignorant of 
this one thing: that one day is-with the 
Lord as a thousand years and a thousand 
years as one day. The Lord is not slack 
concerning his pfomise, a8 some men 
count slackness; but is long suffering to 
usward—not willing that any should per* 
ish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance.” 

V. But, notwithstanding this statement 
of St. Peter’s and the final uncertainty of 
St. Paul, from the apostolic age until 
now many have endeavored to infer its 
near approach from startling descriptions— 
such as earthquakes, rumors of wars, etc.— 
which referred to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and from calculations based on 
elaborate ‘symbols and figures of speech. 
Almost all the Ante-Nicene Fathers speak 
of Christ as coming in their time; and 4s 
they died, one after another, they did so 
with the feeling that if they had survived 
a little longer they would have seen 
Christ coming in power. 

About the year 1000 there was a general 
belief that Christ was coming at that time. 
The aberrations of Edward Irving and the 
strange career of William Miller in our 
time are well remembered, while Dr. 
Cumming, with bis “no end of making 
many books” on the “ vials and tribula- 
tions and trumpets and beasts,” still sur- 
vives. Pre-Millenarians now underrate 
the marvelous progress of Christianity in 
1,900 years, and give their influence to 
blasphemers and unbelievers of every 
type, in order to prove that their inter- 
pretation of a single passage (Rev. xx, 1— 
7) is correct. 

Thousands of able and devout men in 


| different ages have become unbelievers be- 


cause their calculations have been disap- 
pointed, while the energy, learning, inge- 
nuity, and eloquence expénded in proving 
dates and proximity, demonstrated ‘to ‘be 
false by the subsequent lapse of time, if 
devoted to the practical work of the minis- 
try, would have been the means of the sal- 
vation of multitudes. 


VI. But, independently of all passages 
which can be referred to any pest event, 
the final coming of Christ in person is 
clearly connected with, 1, the end of the 
present state ; 2, the resurrection of the 
dead; 8, the final judgment.—Matt. vii, 
22; John vi, 40; John xiv, 3; 1 Cor. xv, 23; 
I Thes, iv, 18—18; Phil. iii, 20, 21; I1 Tim. 
iv, 1; Heb. ix, 27, 28. Hence, though en- 
thusiasts cry Lo here! Lo there! and 
though some in every age become fanatics, 
and declare that all who disagree with them 
are ‘‘sleeping,”. Christians must not forget 
that.(te quote a line of Milton) ‘‘The Lerd 
will come and not be slow,” adding St. 
Peter’s, note, ‘‘as some men count slow- 


ness. 
VII, It is our privilege to believe that 
the prolongation of the present situation 


and the delay in Christ’s coming is not 


that the “world may fill up the measure 
of , its iniquities ”; is not in the wrath, but 
in the mercy of God. 

The goodness of God, the motives which 
led the Saviour to give himself for men, 
and the reasons assigned for the command 
to preach, the Gospel show this. For the 
present. state must be prolonged under the 
same principles laid down in John vii, 17: 


‘For God sent not bis Son into the world | 
to condemn the world, but that the world 


through him might be saved.” St. Peter 


also declares the same, in. the passage. 
already quoted, Hence, while the present’ 


state exists Jesus is ‘‘ seeing of the travail 
of his soul” and is satisfied to delay his 
coming. 

VILL. There are no analogies nor meth- 
ods of reasoning whereby we can deter- 
mine whether it is near at hand or afar off. 


While the essential fact that He will come | 


is sublime and inspiring, the close inquiry 





as to whether it be near or afar off is inju- 


‘vious. Acts, i, 6,7: ‘Lord, wilt thou at 
yarey restore. the kingdom to Israel? 


tis not for you to know the times. and 
seasons which the Father.bas put in. his 
own power.” 

' The lapse of time demonstrates the prop- 
oéttion that we cannot determine the’ prob- 
ability or improbability of Obrist's coming 
to-morrow, OF in one million years, or in 
any period which may be suggested. Prof. 
Lummis, whom IF have known and re- 
spected for Mapy years as an able man 
and an indefatigable thinker and student, 
felt the force of this, and in his paper be- 
fore the Conference, in commenting on 
Peter’s words, says: 

‘“‘We ought, indeed, to reflect that we 
are little skilled in celestial arithmetic. 
The term which applied to terrestrial’ dis: 
tances may seem a great measure when 
applied to stellar distances may seem very 
small. A year, which isto many a child a 
long period and is long enough for our 
earth to journey 578,000,000 miles, is rel- 
atively to the vast reach of centuries that 
measures the period of some of the sex- 
tuple stars like one vibration of a pendu- 
lum to a lifetime.” “ 

If so, all computations of time are ab- 
surd. If so, unless one has a special rev- 
elation of the time when God’s long suffer- 
ing expires, his opinions and conjectures 
on the time, the signs of the times, etc., 
the progress of events, the proximity of the 
consummation, etc., however ingenious 
and plausible, are like the coincidences of 
astrologists or the fancied resemblances 
and convincing demonstrations of mono- 
mania. 

And yet, after having spoken so wisely, 
Prof. Lummis says: 

‘*Almost 2,000 years must have made 
some difference in the proximity of the 
kingdom. If James could urge as a motive 
to diligence and an incentive to watchful- 
ness ‘The coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh,’ how much more we?” 

The true use of that lapse of nearly 2,000 
years is: 1. To teach us that the apostles 
were in errorin thinking that Christ would 
come before that generation died, 

2. That Peter’s answer to the scoffers 
shows us that we are not skilled in ‘‘celes- 
tial arithmetic.” 

8. That, while the coming is as many 
years nearer than it was then asthe number 
of years that have elapsed since, there is no 
more reason to suppose that it will come in 
our time than if these ages had not elapsed. 

4, That the true method of watching for 
our Lord’s returning and of hastening 
unto and hastening the day is for Cbris- 
tians to concentrate all their energies on 
the conversion of sinners, the edification 
of believers, and the rectification and re- 


| construction of society on Christian prin- 


ciples. This is the only safeguard from 
delusion, and 


“ Thus, the Christian life adorning, 
Never need we be afraid 
Should he come at night or morning, 
Rarly dawn or evening shade.” 


ee _—— 
IS IT MILLERISM? 


BY PROFESSOR NORMAN FOX, 








Tuk late Prophetic Conference was an 
imposing body of men. What, then, the 
thoughtful person will ask, was the idea 
that convened this impressive assemblage? 
The bare doctrine that the Second Advent 
will be pre-millennial; the naked belief 
that when, in the distant future, the 
present order of things is brought to a 
close the succession of events will be this, 
and not that—few will see in such an 
opinion anything which can demand to be 
emphasized by the assembling of such a 
convention. 

Nor is the power of this belief materially 
increased by the idea that the Lord’s com- 
ing may occur at anytime. The possibility 
of animmediate advent can be considered 
only in connection with its probability. 
If now it were revealed that the great event 
would occur'in the 20th century, there 
would be no more reason for expecting it 
in the year 1901 than in the year 1999, and 
the probabilities of its occurrence in any 
given year of that century—say in the year 


| 1968—would be just one in a hundred. So, 


if there be no reason to believe otherwise 


than thatthe Lord’s coming, having been . 


delayed now for two thousand years, may 
be delayed for two thousand thousand, or 
even for indefinite millions, the probabil- 
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ities that the advent will occur in our time 
are reduced to the vanishing point. And 
one will not be greatly moved by the decla- 
ration that the Lord may come -in our day 
if the probability of his thus coming is re- 
garded as indefinitely small. These 
brethren, therefore, can hardly have been 
assembled by the bare idea that the Lord 
may come at any time. Thousands in our 
land who hold to this belief felt no sym- 
pathy whatever with those meetings. 

The question then arises whether the 
gathering did not spring from a belief not 
merely ina Pre-millennia], but also in an 
Impending Advent; a belief not only that 
the Lord may come in this decade, or to- 
morrow, but that he will come in our day, 
or at least very soon; a solemn conviction 
that it is not only possible, but also prob- 
able, that the trumpet is soon to sound. 

The official call for the Conference 
speaks of the Lord’s appearance as ‘“‘ im- 
minent”—an expression which, if it means 
anything, means that it is near at hand. It 
declares rejoicingly that ‘‘after the long 
sleep of the Church the wise are at last 
rising up and trimming their lamps in 
preparation for the coming of the Bride- 
groom.” Now ‘‘the wise” in all ages of 
the Church have constantly borne in mind 
the truth that at any time death might 
summon them ‘‘to depart and be with 
Christ”; therefore, the implied exhortation 
to make additional preparation for his ap- 
pearance more than intimates the prob- 
ability that he will come in the clouds of 
Heaven to us, before in the order of Nature 

we shall be called to go through death to 
him. In the addresses delivered before the 
Conference ovcur many expressions like 
these: ‘‘ The lovers of a Saviour are look- 
ing for his appearing’; ‘‘ We stand and 
wait in the certainty of the confidence that 
the time of his glorious advent draweth 
near”; ‘‘Some of us believe that, as a fact 
in the history of man,this great manifesta- 
tion standeth at the door”; ‘‘I am com- 
pelled to think that great events are not 
far before us”; ‘‘This is the last time. 
Plainly both tares and wheat are nearly 
ripe”; ‘‘The very threshold of that com- 
ing tribulation we are treading even now”; 
‘Soon will be heard the voice as the voice 
of many waters”; ‘‘The long and perilous 
journey is almost finished’; ‘‘ Courage, 
fellow soldiers, for we shall soon behold 
the [end] ”; ‘‘ How often the thought has 
come to me, as I have listened with delight 
to the instructions of these beloved breth- 
ren: it may be that before this Conference 
is over we shall hear the shout, the kingly, 
conquering shout of our descending Lord.” 

Now, it is very easy to misunderstand 
men. We often gather from words an idea 
which was not in the mind of the speaker. 
But the question still remains whether the 
ruling idea of the Conference was not tbat 
the Lord’s coming is to be expected in our 
time; that the probabilities are that Chris- 
tians now living will never taste of death, 
but will be translated ‘‘to meet the Lord 
in the air’? 

And wherein does this idea differ from 
the early Millerism? Let no one suspect 
that any speaker came to the meeting with 
ascension robes under his arm. But the 
truth of history demands that it be record- 
ed that William Miller himself was no 
fanatic. He was not only an earnest 
“preacher of righteousness,” but also a 
remarkably calm, sover-minded man; and 
he condemned most unreservedly the ex- 
cesses of his disciples. It is true that the 
Conference did not ‘‘set a day”; but the 
essential difference is little, whether one 
names a day, or only a year, or a decade, 
oracentury. He who looks for the Ad- 
vent within a given period—no matter how 
extended that period—if he declares that 
he does not “ fix a date,” descends to a 
quibble as trifling as that of certain early 
Millerites, who asserted that, though the 
Bible said that no man knew the day and 
the hour, it did not say no man knew the 
year! The essential idea of Millerism was 
that the Advent is near athand. And all 
who hold that idea must be classed to- 
gether, though some may be less specific 
than others as to just when it may be ex- 
pected. 

And the history of Millerism shows that 
this is a dangerous doctrine. Strong- 
natured men, like Drs. Tyng, Craven, and 
Gordon, may not be perceptibly injured, 
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but only pleasantly exhilarated, as they 
quaff the sparkling wine of this glowing 
conception. But we cannot help looking be- 
yond them, to the shallower-headed brother 
who, thrown decidedly off his balance, 
talks altogether too incoherently to be 
allowed a voice in the meeting; and so on 
away to the poor, broken-down disciple 
who is shrieking in a mad-house, in the 
delirium tremens of the doctrine of an im- 
pending advent. The healthy man should 
often remind himself that he may die at 
any time; but if he dwelt on the possibil- 
ities of instant death till he became fully 
persuaded that he should not live another 
week, or another month, or avother year 
his usefulness would be materially im- 
psired. So the doctrine that the Lord may 
appear at any time may be a not only un- 
objectionable, but also very salutary doc- 
trine; while the magnifying of the possibil- 
ities into probabilities, till the thought of 
the Second Advent possesses the whole 
mind, is something which is most emphat- 
ically to be condemned. 
a 


THE SLEEPING WORD. 





BY BENJAMIN T. TANNER, D.D. 





“ Et suscitabo verbum bonum, quod locutus sum.”’— 
(JER. XXXII, 14.) 





O sLEEPInG Word of God, awake! 
Gird on thy sword. 

The last great conflicts undertake. 
Awake, 0 Word! 


1 

PsaLM i, 8. 
The Heathen still disown thy sway, 
And spit upon the promised day 
When they to Thee must tribute pay : 
And yet, O Word, thou sleepest on, 
As though, O Word, thy work were done ; 
As though, O Word, thy joust were won. 


Il. 

IsatAH Xxxv, 16. 
The Ransomed still are cast abroad. 
Their feet still press the stranger’s sod, 
While Moslems jeer at Zion’s God. 
And yet, O Word, thy arm hangs down 
And on tby brow there comes no frown. 
Thou bearest to be trampled on. 


Ill. 

REVELATION Xxm, 20. 
And yet, O Word, Thou wilt arise; 
Thou wilt, O Word, yet split the skies, 
And give thy saints a sweet surprise. 
For, though as yet thou wakest not, 
We know thou hast not us forgot, 
We know thou pitiest our lot. 


O sleeping Word of God, awake! 
Gird on thy sword. 

The last great conflict undertake. 
Awake, O Word. 





REVISION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOOK OF DISCIPLINE. 





BY THE REV. H. D. JENKINS, 





‘‘Tue Presbyterian Church inthe United 
States of America, in presenting to the 
Christian public the system of union and 
the form of government and discipline 
which they have adopted, have thought 

roper to state, by way of introduction, a 
ew general principles by which they have 
been governed in the formation of the plan, 


of the opinion 


‘‘They are borage ero | . 
the conscience. 


that God alone is Lord o: 
. . « They consider the rights of 
private judgement, in all matters that re- 
spect religion,as universal and inalienable.” 
a” Form of Government,” Chap. . I,§1. , 


‘That all church poweris . . . only 
ministerial and declarative; . . . thatvo 
church judicatory ought to pretend to make 
laws, to bind the conscience in virtue of 
their own authority.”—Chap. I, $ 7. Py 


‘The General Assembly is the highest 
judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, 
‘ . Tothe General Assembly belongs the 
power of deciding in all controversies re- 
specting doctrine and discipline.”—Chap. 
XT, && 1, 5. 

At the last meeting of the General As- 
sembly a committee was appointed ‘‘ to 
consider whether any changes, amend- 
ments, or additions should be made in our 
present Form of Government and Book 
of Discipline, and, if so, what.” May we 
call the attention of the committee to the 
above paragraphs, and ask them fora 
specific declaration of the relations of a 
church confession to church discipline; 





and the relation of church discipline to the 


tight of private judgment? Dr. Bacon has’ 
lately stated his uncertainty as to whether 

the government of the Presbyterian Church 

‘was 8 preacber-government or a people- 

government as to its form. Some of us are 

troubled by a more grievous uncertainty 

as to whether itis a constitutional republic 

or an absolute despotism as to its spirit. 

My last letterto Toe INDEPENDENT, upon 
“The Liberties of the Presbyterian Min- 
istry,” called out a discussion among the 
various papers of our Church, which made 
it only too evident that no settled and defi- 
nite theory of the Church prevails, even 
among its leading and representative men. 
With some the words above quoted in 
regard to the inalienable rights of private 
judgment are held to be utter nonsense; 
with others, to be “‘ glittering generali- 
ties”; with someto be the fundamental 
principle by which all other provisions of 
our government are to be interpreted. 

For instance, there has been sent to me a 
copy of The Southern Presbyterian, of 
Sept. 5th, in which appears the action of 
the Atlanta Presbytery, and the comments 
of Church leaders thereupon. The South- 
ern General Assembly, it seems, had given 
a deliverance against dancing. A Mr. 
Block, member of one of the city church- 
es, gave an entertainment at his own house, 
at which dancing was permitted. He is 
forthwith cited, tried, and sentenced ‘‘ to 
suspension from all privileges of church- 
membership,” on the charge that he had 
“violated the laws of the Chureb.” And 
that sentence the Presbytery of Atlanta 
confirmed! Here you have one theory of 
Presbyterian Church government, pure and 
simple: that it is competent for any 
church “court,” by a bare majority, to 
promulgate a declaration upon any subject 
whatsoever, provided, perhaps, a text of 
Scripture be tacked thereunto; and that 
declaration becomes, tpso facto, a law of 
the Church. Under this theory the “right 
of private jadgment” in the Presbyteri- 
an Church isthe right to submit to the 
majority or get out of the Church. I be- 
lieve that right exists in the Church of 
Rome. 

In the discussion which was carried on 
between The Presbyterian (of Philadelphia) 
and The Interior we had still other views 
of Presbyterian liberties and law, show- 
ing the need of clear and decided utter- 
ances on the part of our Revision Com- 
mittee. 

The position of The Presbyterian is in 
effect this: No church “‘ court” can formu- 
late a law, but it iscompetent for any such 
court to cite any member or minister for 
any variation of belief or practice; and if, 
in the opinion of the majority, such varia- 
tion is contrary to Scripture, he may be 
judicially condemned. And if that de- 
cision be confirmed by the General Assem- 
bly it becomes obligatory upon the whole 
Church. 

To besure, our Form of Government pro- 
vides that ‘‘ before any overtures or regu- 
lations . . shall be obligatory on the 
churches it shall be necessary to transmit 
them to all the presbyteries, and to receive 
the returns of at least a majority of them, 
in writing, approving thereof”; but 7he 
Presbyterian and a large part of the Church 
hold that this constitutional provision is 
practically null, in view of the power of the 
General Assembly “‘ to decide in all contro- 
versies respecting doctrine and discipline.” 
As so defined, the Assembly cannot pass a 
law upon the minutest detail of govern- 
ment; but it can decide, out of hand, the 
gravest questions of the day authoritatively, 
for all the Church, if such questions be 
only brought in the form of a trial, rather 
than in the form of a statute! According 
to this theory, these provisions of our con- 
stitution, which were by some of us sup- 
posed to guard our rights of private judg- 
ment, are merely directions as to the form 
in which they shall be taken away. In- 
stead of being pr visions to guard our 
safety, they are only of value as directing 
whether we shall be strangled or burnt. 
May we ask the Revision Committee to 
speak clearly and emphatically upon the 
question whether our Form of Government 
gives tothe General Assembly the right to 
condemn, where it has expressly declared 
its incompetency to enact? Isthe provision 
which forbids its statute-making subject to 





the important exception that by forms of 


trial it may make as many ez post facto laws 
as it sees fit ? 

But The Interior thinks itself to have hit 
upon an interpretation which harmonizes 
all these declarations of the Boek. It af- 
firms that, as legislative power is denied 
from the Assembly, neither its deliverances 
nor its decisions, except in matters of inter- 
pretation of its own constitution, can have 
the effect of law upon the whole Church; 
but maintains, nevertheless, that the de- 
cision upon any specific case given by the 
General Assembly is final, as regards the 
accused on trial. The Interior thus, by a 
happy logic of its own, declares the consti- 
tution to save the right of private judgment 
to the mass, but to deny it to the individu- 
al! The Interior has been pluming itself 
over this solution ever since its discovery; 
and we do not wonder at it. It is someting 
marvelous. 

Now it is to be hoped that our Revision 
Committee will fairly meet the issue, and 
give the Church at large an opportunity to 
decide throughits presbyteries whether its 
liberties be not as much a part of its con- 
stitution as its laws; whether that safe- 
guard which it throws around the whole 
body, by withholding legislative power 
from the Assembly, it does not guarantee to 
the individual member, by constitutionally 
restricting the right of any court to try 
such member, except upon an alleged 
violation of the accepted constitution itself. 


Our Form of Goverament declares that 
‘there is much greater danger from the 
usurped power of making laws than from 
the right of judging upon laws already 
made.” That depends. If you putintoa 
man’s hands a book which ia principle 
covers every action of human life, and con- 
stitute him judge unreservedly of its appli- 
cation to every detail, it is a question 
whether the power of making laws wculd 
exceed such authority of judging. What 
need or use of legislative power under 
such conditions? The General Assembly, 
when it met at Detroit, was asked to form- 
ulate an overture forbidding women to 
preach in Presbyterian pulpits. It de- 
clined to do so. But the General Assembly, 
when it met at Pittsburgh, suspended a 
minister from the duties of his office for so 
permitting a woman to preach. It re- 
minds us of what Gibbon says: that ‘‘the 
discretion of the judge is the first engine of 
tyranny.” No legislative powers are half 
so dangerous to liberty as such latitude 
given to a court. 

When Charles I had tried every other 
resource of arbitrary power to crush down 
the liberties of the English Church, he 
succeeded in obtaining parliamentary sanc- 
tion to an ‘‘Oath of Uniformity,” which 
bound every minister to preserve intact 
“the faith, canons, rubrics, litanies, &., 
of the Church of Eogland.” That &c. 
proved fatal to the church of Laud and the 
house of Stewart. When we took our 
ordination vows, we accepted the Confes- 
sion of Faith as it is; but we pledged 
allegiance to no et cetera. We believed 
that a church with a definite constitution 
was freer than a church founded upon an 
undefined consensus fidei, We hope that 
the work of the Committee on Revision 
will justify tbat belief. It is full time that 
so great a Church had a constitution intel- 
ligible to its every child, and one under 
which it might be impossible to contin- 
ually convert forms of trial into processes 
of legislation. Such a course as that 
which bas too long prevailed unrebuked 
can in the end but land us in the position 
of the Russian Church, where a new cut of 
the beard is a heresy. When to Father 
Curci, of whom so much was hoped, was 
handed the papal bull condemning his 
preaching, he endorsed it with his ap- 
proval before reading its text. Let that 
spirit but prevail in a church, and all hope 
of its reformation is lost. Let such sub- 
mission be taught as a duty, and it will 
produce more infidels than all atheistic 
philosophies. God grant that whatever 
changes are made in our Form of Govern- 
ment may only make more clear that our 
Church is in its form a church of consti- 
tutional liberties and in its spirit one 
which leaves to the Lord of the conscience 
judgment upon those questions where 
unity was never covenanted and can never 
be enforced. 
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LIFE’S GREAT QUESTION. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Bishop BuT.er, in his celebrated 
** Analogy,” remarks: ‘‘ That which makes 
the question concerning a future life to be 
of so great importance to us is our capac- 
ity of happiness and misery. And that 
which makes the consideration of it to be 
of so great importance to us is the sup- 
position of our happiness or misery here- 
after depending upon our actions here.” 
Let this supposition be granted; and then 
we have as much control over our future 
destiny as we bave over our presentactions, 
and as much interest in these actions as 
we have in the destiny to which they lead. 
Life, though but a short journey onearth, 
is then invested with an amazing signiti- 
cance. 

Is ittrue that we are thus living for 
immortality? Is the idea founded on fact, 
or isita fiction? The possibility of this 
idea is supplied by the constitution of 
human nature. Man is endowed with a 
conscience, by which he is able to discrim- 
inate between good and evil, with the 
power of free choice between these moral 
Opposites, and with the capacity of being 
made happy or miserable as the result of 
his actions. If, then, he exists after death, 
he may here be a moral probationer fur 
the life to come. All the necessary condi- 
tions are present in his nature. His future 
interests may be depending, and they may 
be depending on himself. 


That which is thus shown to be possi- 
ble accords with the general faith of the 
race. The conviction that death is not the 
final end of man, and that somehow he 
will be affected hereafter by his moral 
conduct here, though often combined with 
gross errors, is, nevertheless, as old and as 
universal as the race. The savage in his 
wigwam; the Pagan in the midst of his 
idolatries; the seal-catchers of Greenland; 
the Negro nations of Africa; the ancient 
Greeks and Romans; with few exceptions 
the speculating philosophers of every clime; 
religionists of all types; men in life and 
men in death, at the highest and the low- 
est point of culture, have, with great 
uniformity, attached to moral conduct a 
mysterious power of reaching in its con- 
sequences beyond the grave. Such a sense, 
so ancient, so universal, common to the 
most enlightened and the most ignorant 
portions of the world, penetrating all con- 
ditions of human society, must have some 
foundation in the very laws of thought. 
It presents one of the strongest natural 
marks of truth. It will not do to call ita 
mere bugbear of the Christian pulpit. It 
exists where this pulpit is not known, and 
is, moreover, laid so deep in the soil as to 
defy all adverse ingenuity. 

The prophetic voice of conscience speaks 
with great explicitness upon this point, 
The fact is world-wide, and as fixed as the 


laws of our being, that conscious virtue | 


prophesies future good for the subject; and 
that with equal certainty conscious guilt 
prophesies ill. If all courses of action are 
to end alike, then conscience ought to 
make no such promises to the good, and 
utter no menaces of evil against the 
wicked. It ought to prophesy the same 
thing for both, or be wholly silent. God 
is the creatorof conscience and its laws; 
and upon this imperial faculty he has in- 
scribed the doctrine of moral probation for 
another life, making it there as plain and 
legible as if painted on the skies and as 
audible as if the judgment trump were 
sounding it. We may test the idea by the 
cool calculations of logic; yet our Maker 
has given us a faculty that speaks to the 
question at sight, by the immediate and 
prophetic intuition of moral thought. 
There is a voice within us, specially em- 
phatic in the bosom of a guilty man, that 
more than suggests that our moral deport- 
ment on earth will determine our spiritua) 
destiny in the life tocome. We hear this 
voice when we think, and we shall hear 
it when we die. Its message enters into 
all our fears and hopes for the future, 

This testimony of conscience is strongly 
confirmed by the analogies that so abun- 
dantly meet us in the present life. Itisa 
fact of experience, under the natural goy- 
ernment of God to which we are now sub- 
ject, that our condition of good or ill for 


this world is very largely dependent upon 

what we choose to do in this world. We 
have action first, and consequences after- 
ward, The advantages of life are not 
forced upon us, but rather held out for 
our acquisition, as the prizes to be gained 
or lost by our conduct. If our temporal 
interests be thus depending upon conduct, 
then our immortal interests may also be 
depending upon the same principle. Rea 
soning from the known present to the 
future, we must come to this conclusion. 
Analogy lifts this beacon-light upon the 
shores of time, and with its long and loud 
entreaty, its ample array of facts, ite. sug- 
gestions and probabilities admonishes those 
who will soon have finished their course in 
this world, and as soon have done all that 
they will ever here do to determine the 
fortunes of their being after death. There 
can be no temerity greater than that of 
folding one’s arms, aping an indifference 
which is either stupid or insincere, and 
then shouting that all is equally well, 
no matter what we do. We, indeed, great- 
ly suspect the courage of the man who 
hurls a defiant sneer at all existent power 
and all possible consequences to make him 
afraid. The presumption is that sucha 
manis too much of a coward to be serious, 
glorying in a paradeof reason which an 
hour’s honest reflection would show to be 
the rankest folly. 

Bringing this question to the Scriptures, 
we cannot, unless we deny their authority 
or grossly pervert their meaning, doubt 
whether our moral course here will have a 
determining effect upon our condition | 
hereafter, proving to our advantage or our 
disadvantage according to the character 
of that course. A much higher field of 
existence than that of time—one that is 
spiritual and leaves this immeasurably in 
the shade—opens its broad and boundless 
prospect to our view as we travel along the 
inspired page. Though death and the 
grave still retain their grasp upon our 
material bodies, we are assured, upon the 
authority of God, that the soul is appointed 
to exist in other climes and mingle in 
other scenes. Death is but an event in its 
history, the final one of earth, and withal 
a kind of second birth, introducing us into 
a much larger life than that of the 
present. 

As clearly do the Scriptures teach that 
our present life will determine our future 
one, whether for weal or woe. The bril- 
liant promises which are made to the good 
and the terrible evils which are threatened 
against the wicked proceed upon this 
theory. The whole Book, from Genesis 
to Revelation, looks asif something were 
at stake, yea, as if our happiness or mis- 
ery hereafter were depending upon what 
we do here, Adopt the idea that all 
courses of conduct will at last end witb 
like advantages or like disadvantages, and, 
hence, that moral character cannot make 
the slightest impression upon our future 
destiny, and we must then discredit the | 
ministry of Christ and his apostles. If 
this be so, Paul was excited about nothing, 
full of zeal about nothing, urging 
men. to-act in supposed premises 
which had no reality, pressing them with 
motives that were pure fictions—himself 
no better. off in his future prospects than 
Judas, who betrayed his Lord. Even the 
Saviour would have no work to accom- 
plish in our behalf. Holiness and sin, 
obedience and disobedience, honesty and 
dishonesty, praying and swearing, charity 
and murder, the most exalted piety and 
the blackest criminality would be the 
same in final results. Not more obvious 
is the being of God or the death of Christ 
in the Bible than its distinction of character 
as the basis of a corresponding distinction 
in our future destiny. ‘‘ Be not deceived; 
God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. For he 
that soweth to his flesh shall of the flech 
reap corruption; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting.” These words clearly state the 
principle of human destiny, and as clearly 
extend its application to our future life, 
We are free in sowing, free in the forma- 
tion of our characters, free in accepting or 
rejecting the Gospel of Christ; but when 
we have acted, and completed the period 
of action on earth, then the government 
of God steps in and fix the consequences, 
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beyond our power to evade or reverse 
them. 

Why God has seen fit to arm us with 
such a mighty power of fate is a question 
to us far less important than the fact 
itself, It is the fact with which we are 
most cencerned, and not its reasons. The 
reasons we may not be able to understand; 
but as to the matter of fact every one 
needs a carefully formed opinion, Ifthe 
soul be immortal, living and lasting when 
material systems have faded and expired, 
more durable than the sun, yea, as durable 
as God himself; if through the ages of an 
endless being the soul shall retain its 
capacities including the capacity for happi- 
ness and misery, perhaps greatly expanded 
by the law of growth; if the question of 
our future condition be so dependent upon 
our conduct here that one course will re- 
sult in permanent good, and its opposite 
in permanent evil—if these three supposi- 
tions are at all credible, even by the lowest 
grade of probability, who then can afford 
to be indifferent and unconcerned? The 
least degree of. faith in such ideas ought 
to be practically as good as the most absolute 
demonstration. Not to be influenced by 
them is a palpable inversion of the highest 
dictates of reason, evincing a reckless in- 
consideration of mind that knows no law 
but its own doom. What folly that man 
perpetrates who chases the bubbles of time 
and disregards the future and the endless 
good! What folly to spend more thought 
upon the garments that cover or the food 
that refreshes our dying bodies than upon 
the wants, the interests, and the prospects 
of the soul! If this be human wisdom, 
then alas for that wisdom! Reason 
cannot comprehend it. Having told her 
whole story in its presence, Reason looks 
upon it in silent and appalled amazement. 
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PRELUDE—THE REGENERATION OF ABIA. 


TueE regeneration of Asiais a colossal event 
yet far off, but approaching us with an assured 
and of late accelerated step. Great Britain is 
now an essentially Asiatic power. This, indeed, 
is the claim of the leader of the present admin- 
istration in the United Kingdom ;and Lord Salis- 
bury has said thatthe boundaries ef Turkey 
are in some sense the boundaries of England. It 
is very interesting for Americans to notice how 
several dazzling illusions concerning the En- 
glish occupation of Cyprus and the reform of the 
Turkish Empire under British political pressure 
have been dissipated by the progress of events, 
and how the present attitude of sober thought 
appears to be represented by the cool proposi- 
tion, long ago advocated by this statesman on 
my left [turning toward the venerable Dr, Ru_ 
fus Anderson, for many years secretary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions], that re- 
ligious rather tban political causes must be re- 
Med upon to regenerate Asia Minor. [Ap- 
plause.] Sir, Lord Beaconsfield is the Jeft hand 
of reform in. Turkey; but the work you have 
been doing is the right hand. [Applause.] 
The left hand needs the right, and the right 
the left; but the left needs its brother more 
than the right does. God grant that the two 
may be clasped in sympathy—British political 
Influence opening the way for American relig- 
fous effort in Turkey, and American religious 
effort opening the way for those reforms which 
Great Britain would force upon the Sultan ! 

It appears to be ascertained at last by the 
newspapers of the United Kingdom that a ma- 
jority of the Mohammedans in Turkey are not 
Turks, but Arabs ; that many of them are 
mountain tribes, almost entirely beyond the 
control of the Sublime Porte; and that con- 
cessious wrung from the Sultan may be entire- 
ly refused by the Kurds, Yezidees, Copts and 
Druses, Maronites and Turcomane, Osmaniis, 
Persians, Gipsies, and Hinda Fakirs, which 
make up the motley mass of the population of 
Turkey in Asia. Whoever has lived long in the 

East will look with delight upon the pressure 
England is bringing to bear upon the Sultan ; 
but not with perfect expectation of the swift 
success of this incitement to reform. It is un- 
derstood thoroughly well in the East that the 
Suitan‘is not omnipotent; and that it is as yet 
impossible for him, even with the aid of 
England, to carry through great political 
ehanges in the face of the Koran, without in- 
citing religious wars and setting population to 
massacre population. 
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When I look toward that portion of Asia 
which now draws the attention of the whole 
world, the most hopeful signs of progress sre 
not, in my judgment, to be found in the British 
occupation of Cyprus; norin the project of a 
railway from the Syrian coast to the head of 
the Persian Gulf, although such a road must 
be built before many years. The distance is 
only that from Boston to Chicago. My hope 
for Asia Minor is in a eeries of facts illustrat- 
ing the usefulness of American teachers, 
physicians, and missionaries there. Indeed, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe used to say that 
the future of the East depended on these men; 
and Lord Beaconsfield himself has lately been 
drawing bis best information from the reports 
of these Americans. I undertske to affirm 
tbat in the mission-houses of Boston and New 
York more complete and more authentic in- 
formation concerning the present condition 
and possible future of Turkey can be found 
than in the archives of the Turkish Empire it- 
self. [Applause.] 

The Halys and Araxes, the Cydnus, the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, the Orontes and the 
Meander yet roll on to the sea, as they did when 
they were the burden of classic Grecian song 
and tbe scene of imperiel events in history. 
The pleasant lands through which Xenophon 
led the retreat of the Greeks, and Alexander 
and the Crusaders marched to their victories 
in the East, are dear to American sympathies. 
America gave to Syria the first scientific 
traveler, the first translation of the Bible into 
Arabic, the first printing press, the first modern 
eburches, the first colleges. In 1874 Americans 
printed at Beirfit 30,000 volumes and 9,791,910 
pages in Arabic. 

When Cyrus Hamlin, who in many particulars 
deserves to be called the fatber of education 
in Turkey in Europe, went abroad there was 
nota school-book inthe language spoken by 
the people of Turkey. Now we have a long 
list not only of texts-books on grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, chemistry, eurveying, history, 
zoology, mental and moral philosophy, politi- 
cal economy, chemistry, anatomy, phy -iology, 
and medicine; but also of the best English 
works on distinctively Christian truth, and 
these in the Armenian, the Turkish, and the 
Asiatic tongues. ‘There are 11,000 pupils in 
Turkish common schools which owe their 
origin to American influence. In the high 
schools founded by Americans for young men 
and women thousands are already gathered. 
But the facts which strike public atteution 
most ata distance are the steady shining of 
Robert College, at Constantinople, since 1862—a 
beacon-light on that stormy coast between Asia 
and Europe; the steady flame of the Syrian 
Protestant College, at Beirit, since 1865—as 
many pupils in it now as in Williams College, 
and as able acorps of professors , the gleam- 
ing of the Central Turkey College at Aintab, 
behind the bills; and the attempt to light up 
another torch (God bless the attempt) at Har- 
put, on the flashing waters of the Upper 
Euphrates. [Applause.] These are American 
lighthouses on a dark Mobammedan coast, 
where a very hungry surf roars yet and the 
beaches have been strewn with wrecks for six 
hundred years. 

More than one American physiclan has laid 
down his life to teach Asia Minor the healing 
art. When Dr. West, a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, after eighteen years of faithful service as 
a physician in Turkey, was on his death-bed, 
prayers were offered for his recovery in 
the Armenian churches and Mobammedan 
mosques. He had performed some fourteen 
hundred operations on the eye alone, and the 
thousands of people of all tribes and tongues 
who followed his body to» the grave regarded 
him as a national benefactor. 


Newspapers little by little acquire popular 
power, undcr American guidance, in Turkey. 
A slight simmering caused by American fire 
may be heard around the whole torpid edge of 
the kettle of stagnant water which we call the 
Turkish Empire. 

Polygamy begins to be questioned. Two 
generations ago it was an insult toa Moham- 
medan to ask after the health of his wife and 
daughters. The position of woman in Asis 
Minor has been so changed in the last fifty 
years that not infrequently now you may hear 
a Mohammedan polygamist saying: ‘* My wife 
kvows bow to read.”’ He is proud of the fact ; 
and this is an immense advance. With the in- 
troduction of even a slight amount of intelli- 
gence there comes an opening for religious 
truth. The predecessor of commerce and of 
any large political reform in Turkey must be 
Christianity. You must diffuse conscientious- 
ness and modern ideas in a measure through 
the Turkish clans before you can mould them 
like wax iu the fingers of political power. 

D> you say that Japan shows how a nation 
may be reformed by means of political instru- 
mentalities alone? Native Japanese scholars 
tell us that the exterior of life has changed 
there ; but thatthe essence of life remains yet 
largely unaltered.—(North Am. Review, Nov. 

and Dec,, 1878, p. 406.) An immense reething 





is going onin Japan. That pot boils; the scum 
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is at the top, and will be removed in due 
time ; but we have not yet lifted the scum from 
the bottom of the Turkish kettle as a whole. 
After all application of American and British 
fire, the simmering is hardly audible yet, if you 
listen from this side of the Atlantic. 

Into this population, suok in polygamy ; into 
those Mohammedan quarters where, as our 
Seward said, when he came back from his tour 
around the world, there is no home and no 
social life, the leading political party in En- 
gland proposes to intreduce the hands of 
British imperialism, pushed by the Beacons- 
field cabinet. Turkey is yet very cold wax to 
manipulate. My feeling is that until religious 
efforts have been carried much further in Asta 
Minor than they bave been heretofore its man- 
ipulation by the strong political grasp of Rus- 
sia and England may break the wax, indeed, 
bat vot mould it intothe patterns desired by 
those who apply the political pressure. I do 
not expect from political sources the regenera- 
tion of Asia; but Idoexpect from these strong 
arms the bursting down of high walls of exclu- 
siveness, and the opening of Asiato better 
than politicul influences. Is the power that 
has done most to reform Asia Minor—religious 
effort—ready to go forward with its enterprises 
there? Beaconsfield bas opened the Turkish 
gate. Is America ready to enter ? 

America has entered Asia on the west side by 
schools and colleges. What is she to do on the 
eastern? Politicians of California tell us that 
the Chinese cannot be made Christians. The 
governor of California says that there are no 
signs that education and religious efforts are 
to bring the Chinese into convection with the 
churches in America, The same mail that 
brings us that intelligence from the governor 
brings intelligence from the men who work in 
the Chinese quarters that there are at this mo. 
ment in California near four hundred Chinese 
members of American churches. [Applause.] 
There is nothing the Chinese on the Pacific 
Coast desire more than a knowledge of the 
Eoglish language; and to how much is this 
the key? A stately Chinese delegation at 
Washington is honorably received, and the 
Burlingame treaty is not yet annulled, When 
I listenin the Far West to the subterranean 
voices of public sentiment, I find that the 
politicians of the fourth and fifth rank and 
the hoodlums are against the Chinese; but 
thatavery different sentiment prevails with 
the educated public and with the best business 
men of the Pacific Coast. [Applause.] 

Great historical forces now give America an 
immense opportunity to make California a 
door to China on the east, while Beaconsfield 
opens the door to America in Asia on the 
west. The certainty is that we have an op- 
portunity in California to give Christianity and 
modern education a good reputation with 
thousands of Chinamen who come into imme- 
diate contact with American civilization, It 
is probable that, before many years pass, cheap 
factories will be built in China, and our ma- 
chines bought and set up there. I do not 
know what business men are thinking of when 
they propose to drive the Chinese out of Cal- 
iforoia, There will be a demand for cheap 
wares in China, and we can supply the Chinese 
trade,if we are commercially skillful; other- 
wise we shall be undersold by the Chinese 
themselves. The best of our inventions will 
be copied by one of the most imitative nations 
on the globe. We can have the carrying trade 
of the Pacitic, if we want it. Let us secure 
the introduction into China of a good opinion 
concerning Christianity and edueation. Let us 
support the reform in Japan which now seems 
to promise to make that island the England of 
the Pacific. Let us deepen the moral and ed- 
ucational influence of America in Asia at both 
its eastern and western gates. 

I am fortunate in speaking in presence of 
a leader of American effort not only in Asia 
Minor, but in India, in China, and in Japan, and 
in the islands of the sea. His bas been the 
advocacy of an Imperialism before which all 
the glittering fancies of a Beaconsfield pale. 
[Applause.] I confess that 1 have more sym- 
pathy with Beaconsfield imperialism than with 
a certain narrow, insular parochial policy on 
the part of some of his English opponents, who 
would give up the colonies of Great Britain, 
and would allow the Eastern larger half of the 
United Kingdom to dissolve, if it pleases. 
Providence, as I judge, does not intend to 
draw the immense arms of the British Empire 
back into their shell. Perhaps God means to 
keep in order great portions of the world, 
through the arms of England stretched toward 
the sunrise, and those of America stretched 
toward the sunset. [Applause.] I am not too 
bold in hoping that the time may come when 
English speaking nations will keep treaties with 
each other; will have no war with each other 
Without first trying arbitration as a remedy; 
Will little by little codify their international 
regulations so as to have common copyrights 
and patent laws, and thus come slowly into a 
commercial alliance that will strike a univers- 
al peace through half the continents and all 
vhe seas, {Applause.] 
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Let us imagine ourselves assembled in the 
ruins of the Tuileries, or within sound of the 
pistol-shots lately fred at one of the most pa- 
ternal of emperors, or in sight of the flasb of the 
weapon of Vera Sassulitch, in St. Petersburg, 
and of seven similar subsequent attempts there- 
to to take the lives of Russian officials. If these 
scenes are too distant to produce any deep ef- 
fect upon our sensibilities, will you be good 
enough to assemble in sight of the flames of 
the railway riots at Pittsburgh, in 1877, at. a 
time when at least ten American towns were 
kept in order by musketry? 

When the railway riots in the United States 
were suppressed, in 1877, the work of the form- 
ation of secret labor organizations was taken 
up with vigor. It has progressed atsuch speed 
that within the last six months very interest- 
ing facts have become public concerning three 
or four important secret labor organizations 
more or less socialistic in their character. I 
am quite aware that I cannot speak from per- 
sonal study of these veiled socialistic societies. 
Outside of the membership of these organiza- 
tions, there are not twenty men in the United 
States who can describe them from actual ob- 
servation; and yet, throwing a drag-net over 
all current publications and some secret 
sources of information, I have been enabled to 
bring together a number of facts which appear 
to me to be very suggestive. In order to give 
them the proper emphasis, I must go back, for 
& moment,to the European birth of certain 
American communistic parties. 

Here is the great philosopher, Fichte, teach- 
ing in Berlin; and he inculcates the doctrine 
that every man has a right to life, and there- 
fore to the opportunity to earnaliving. Ifa 
man has no opportunity to earn a living, he 
must steal. Fichte taught this, and that such 
theft is not theft, but just reprisal against so- 
clety. There are certain books by Fichte, 
rarely read, called the “Foundation of Nat- 
ural Right,” and ‘The Closed State,” and 
‘‘The Reason State,” and in them thoroughly 
revolutionary political doctrines are taught. 
Fichte demanded from the state the right of 
labor. Ifa man cannot live by his labor, he is 
not left in the enjoyment of his absolute prop- 
erty—that is, his life—and is thenceforth not 
obligated to acknowledge the property of any 
other man, since the contract of the state to 
secure to every one his own property has been 
violated. Such a man must be aided, lest 
property become insecure, At the same time, 
Fichte demands that the stateshall tolerate no 
idlers.—(See Huber, Prof. J., article on ‘‘ So- 
cial Democracy in Germany,’’ International 
tteview, November and December, 1878, p. 803.) 

Ferdinand Lasalle, the first important 
name among the agitators in the socialistic 
circles of Germany, was a pupil of Fichte. He 
adhered throughout life to his master’s philo- 
sophical, as well as to his political theories, 
He never became a materialist ; but was an 
idealist and pantheist to his death, in a duel, in 
1864, at the age of thirty-eight. The German 
socialists now render to his memory almost 
divine honors. It is Fichte that speaks in 
Lasalle. 

Karl Marx, who gathered his knowledge of 
communism largely ‘from French sources, 
abandoned the idealism and pantheism of 
Hegel and Fichte, adopted a coarse material- 
ism as his creed, adjusted toit the doctrines of 
Hiickel—that the soul is only the result of mat- 
terin motion; that there is no immortality ; 
and that conscience points out no authoritative 
code of morality. ‘‘With me,” says Marx, 
‘the ideal is simply matter transformed and 
translated io the buman head.” Religion, he 
thinks, is opium for the people. There is noth- 
ing divine io man; there is no celestial 
spark in him, according to Marx. Saturated 
with this materialistic philosophy, he finds it 
very easy to adopt false doctrines concerning 
the family ; very easy, after having abolished 
the family in his scheme of thought, to draw 
his. trenches around inheritance, and so to 
abandon the ideas of the modern world con- 
cerning transmission of property, and plunge 
onward with his followers into the abyss of 
communism. 

In Lasalle you find the eloquence of a culti- 
vated Jew; and alsoin Karl Marx, for both 
these men are of Jewish descent, Lasalle ob- 
tained a very extensive education in jarispru 
dence, in history and political economy, and 
was an exceedingly brilliant pamphleteer. He 
had many interviews with Bismarck, and once 
predicted publicly that the latter would play 
the part of Sir Robert Peel,and declare him- 
self in favor of universal suffrage. 

Lasalle’s central demand was for govern- 
mental aid to labor. Here isthe burgher class, 
he used to say to the peasants of Germany, 
When rich men wish te build railways, the 
state aids them. When you wish to found co- 
operative enterprises, why should not the state 
aid you? Universal suffrage ought to be pro- 
claimed and the fourth class should come Into 
power. The laboring masses should found pro 
ducers’ associations on the largest scale. The 
atate should secure to the creditors of such as- 
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| sociations the payment of the interest on their 


capital. Thus the government should assist 
labor in its penury to obtatn buildings, ma- 
chinery, tools, and raw matefial for manufac- 
tures. The producers’ associations should tuke 
into the managing partnership all their hired 
laborers, and gradually form themselves into a 
credit assurance. Overproduction should be 
prevented by the state. Lasalle thought these 
clumsy schemes would change the face of the 
world in fifty years, so that it would not be 
recognized as the same world. A few of bis 


‘ideas, no doubt, were sound if taken out of 


their combination with the rest ; but his po- 
litical philosophy, as a whole, was ludicrous- 
ly shallow. He can hardly be called a com- 
munist, however. He was a political liberal of 
a dangerous type.—(See Mehring, ‘‘ Di, 
Deutsche Socialdemokratie,” Bremen, 1878.) 

It is important to make a broad distinction 
between four styles of political sentiment con- 
cerning the distribution of property. First, 
co-operation, a very judicious scheme in many 
cases, though unsuccessful thus far in most 
instances where it has been tried ; next, polit- 
ical liberalism ; then, below that, socialism ; 
and, at the bottom of all, communism. [ sup- 
pose that many who call themselves socialists 
are only political lMiberalists; for socialism, 
strictly defined, is atheistic, and so is commun- 
ism, and it is with these two lower ranges of 
political sentiment that I have always to do. 
Possibly you think that lam giving too stern 
accounts of the ringleaders among commun- 
ists and socialists ; but I undertake to say, as 
the scholar at my side [referring to the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas] {s reported to have said in public 
yesterday, that extreme communism is so 
black that you cannot do it injustice. The 
Russian nihilist, the German extreme soctlal- 
ist, believes in no hereafter and in no God. 
One of the most popular labor songs in Ger- 
many has this couplet : 

** Der ist ein Lump, der eines Gottes Namen 
In Wort wnd Schrift denvithig anerkennt.” 


“Only a vagabond will humbly own 
There is a God--with word and pen.” 

If a man is to have no future existence and 
no judge, he may do as he pleases, except in 
so far as enlightened selfishness forbids. If 
our only chance is here, we may as well take 
what we can get. Fifteen thousand socialists 
in a procession passed into a cemetery in Ber- 
lin, not long ago, and twenty thousand in an- 
other procession, on another occasion, and 
buried comrades with orations asserting that 
there is no immortality. Berlin held her 
breath when that procession moved through 
the streets, because she feared a riot in all the 
slums and did not know what attack might be 
made on property. When the pistol-shots at 
the Emperor were fired, it is not a wonder she 
was alarmed, 

What has happened in Germany? Why, on 
the death of Lasalle, certain German working- 
men, Frenchmen also, and Poles and Bohem- 
ians, met at St. Martin’s Hall, in London, The 
date was 1864. They founded the Internation- 
al Society, of which we have all heard, and 
which is to-day supposed to have two and a 
half million men in its membersbip, or close 
sympathy with it, on the Continent of Europe, 
The headquarters of the International Society 
are now in New York City. It is managed from 
the mouth of the Hudson and the banks of the 
Thames, In fact, however, the headquarters 
in New York are only nominally supreme, 
Really the cottage of Karl Marx, an exile in 
London, is the throne of the International So- 
clety. He manages both its left and its right 
wings now. The right wing revolted from 
him at the Congress in Geneva, in 1866; but 
has come overto him at last. His work on 
“Capital,”? one of the most thorougbgoing 
defenses of materialism in philosophy and so- 
cialism in political economy, is the New Testa- 
ment of the International Society. As Marx 
proclaims himself atheist, so does this inmense 
organization. 

The [nternational Society has been accused 
of bringing on the riots in Paris when the 
Tuileries were burned, It has been accused of 
having bad a plan to raise riot in the principal 
cities of Europe at the time Paris wus attacked 
by the communistic mob. I have tried to ascer- 
tain how much truth there {s to these charges, 
In a minute investigation of the history of the 
International Society, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant document on which [ have been able 
to put my hands is a letter from Karl Marx, 
written to the communists of Paris, just before 
their rising. Marx said tothe communists, in 
April, 1871; ‘‘ We are as yet but three millions 
at most. In twenty years we shall be fifty, an 
hundred millions, perhaps, Then the world 
will belong to us, for it will be not only Paris, 
Lyons, and Marsefiles which will rise against 
odious capital; but Berlin, Munich, Dresden, 
Vienna, London, Liverpool, Manchester, Brus- 
eels, St. Petersburg, New York—in short, the 
whole world, And before this new insurrec 
tion, euch as history has not yet known, the 
past will disappear like a bideous nightmare, 
for the popular conflagration, kindled at an 





hundred points at once, like an immense dawn, 
will destroy even its memory."’ 

Address language of that sort to the petrole- 
um communists who burned the Taileries ; ad- 
dress it to men made lawless by careless- 
ness of their interests on the part of despotic 
governments; address it to men who have 
been taught that there is no hereafter, and 
that God is only a necessity, ruling through 
the laws of matter; address that language to 
millions banded in secret organizations all 
over the world, and you find that it means as 
much mischief everywhere as occurred at 
Paris on a sma)! area, if that mischief is neces- 
sary to the success of the desired revolution. 
I do not credit the International Society with 
the shedding of all the blood that was poured 
out at Paris ; but the secret history of 1871 in 
Europe proves that, if this erganization had 
been strong enough to bave raised riot in other 
large cities, as they did in Paris, they would 
have doue 80, and that what was lacking was 
power, and not the will. Karl Marx is credit- 
ed with saying now that in the United States, 
and in Great Britain, and perbaps io France a 
reform of labor will occur without bloody 
revolution; but that blood must be shed in 
Germany, and in Russia, and in Italy, and in 
Austria, 

Whatever the real or purposed crimes of the 
Internationals, the certainty is that the Paris 
Commune frightened Germany. She was 
alarmed yet more by the power of the social- 
istic party at the polls. In the German elec- 
tions of 1571 the socialists as a political party 
polled 140,000 votes; in 1874, 350,000; in 1877, 
550,000. In 1878 Bismarck took this jumping- 
jack, which cannot be kept down, and crushed 
him back into his box, shut the lid, and turned 
the key. 

The suppression of socialistic newspapers 
and public meetings in Germany will be the 
commencement of another crusade for the 
formation of secret socialistic societies there, 
It will be the reinvigoration of all the secret 
socialistic and communistic organizations fa 
Europe. Nevertheless, 1 am not here to say 
that America, in Bismarck’s place, might not 
have done substantiully what he did, 

Once make capital thoroughly afraid of social- 
iste, tramps, and roughs in the United States, 
and see how swift and merciless it will be ia self- 
defense. 1 undertake to tell any lawless class- 
es at the bottom of our cities that, if they 
thoroughly alarm capital in this country, it 
will treat them with as much severity as the 
necessity of preserving the public peace may 
require, We shall keep order rougbly here, if 
necessary ; for all Americans are capitalists, or 
expect to be. [Applause and laughter.) Alarm 
property ; let it be understood that there is 
real danger in Chicago and New York and 
8t. Louis from socialistic secret organizations; 
let strikers and communists and dema- 
gogues grasp the throat of our great railway 
intercommupications, and when capital is 
thoroughly aroused it will not be held back 
here, as it has been sometimes in Europe, by a 
feeling that, after all, the rioters have been 
abused, Thiersch, in his great work on the 
Christian commonweulth, says that in 1830 
and in 1848 in Europe many a ruler was made 
inefficient by a secret feeling that the working 
classes had uot had their rights, Kings trem- 
ble on their thrones when they feel that they 
have no right to be kings. In America the 
people feel they have a right to be kings, and 
they will exercise their right. [Applause,] 
There will be no handwriting ov the wall here 
for Belshazzar to look at ; and, therefore, his 
knees will never smite together. Of course, a 
republic can be attacked for three days and an 
hour. A republic in history is like ara{t on 
the sea. You cannot sink it; but you are apt 
to put your foot through it into the waves. A 
monarchy is like a man-of-war. Bad shots be- 
tween wind and water burt it exceedingly ; 
there is danger of capsizing. But democracy 
isaraft. You cannot easily overturn it, It is 
a wet place; but it is a pretty safe one, and 
we are on it and we are to have order here, 
and we will build up the raft under our feet 
until there is dry standiog-room for us all. 
[Loud applause. | 

If there should be an election in the United 
States showing that there is serious danger 
from socialistic secret political organizations, 
what would happen? Why, from Plymouth 
Rock to the Golden Gate, we should have a 
piopagandism of sound ideas such asin the 
last six weeks glorified Massachusetts from 
the Cape to the Berkshire Hills. [Great ap- 
plause.] 

There was a shamefully large vote in Massa- 
chusetts, however, for utterly absurd polit- 
ical ideas. The cities of this state elected an 
inflationist governor. This occurs in the green 
young days of Massachusetts, when as yet 
her factory populations are comparatively con- 
tent. There is no posture of safety in politics 
in this country except that which looks for- 
ward to a third and fourth centennial, and 
makes preparations in advance fer perils of 
which as yet we hardly see the outlines, 

Germany, with the pistols of assassins at the 








breast of her emperor, concludes that the 
evils of suppressing socialism are fewer than 
those of sllowiog it freedom of speech. Ras- 
sia, under an emperor who has manumitted 
the serfs, is of asimilar mind. A deep growl 
comes up from the Nihilist, atheistic party in 
Russia, and the emperor is told over and over 
that, if he does not want reforms from below, 
he must institute them from above. 

A remvant of the Parisian Commune exists 
in America. If it were worth while to discuss 
the small infiuence of these desperados, I 
might pause to describe the pestilernt organi- 
zation in New York now headed by Edmond 
Megy, 8 roffian who assisted prominently in the 
murder of Archbishop Darboy and otber host- 
ages at La Roquette, in Paris, in 1871. For the 
crime of another murder the villain had been 
condemned to twenty years in the French 
galleya, After burning the Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, he fied to London, and then 
to New York. He may now be seen, not in- 
frequently, presiding over banquets where 
ribald songs are sung, all things sacred blas- 
phemed, and fou! and ferocious speeches, in 
support of communism and socialism, made by 
drunken men to drunken saudievcer, Jastus 
Schwab, of the Soclalistic Labor party, and 
Megy are excellent friends, and when lately 
the latter was arrested the former procured 
him bail and conducted his defense. Olivier, 
Hauser, Robinet, members of the Paris Com- 
mune, are fellow-workers with Megy in New 
York. The most frequent inculcation of their 
pewspaper, La Centralization, is: ‘Use lead 
if you would get bread.”’ 

The Socialistic Labor party in the United 
States was founded by German political 
refugees, some five years ago, and is now sup- 
posed to contain 25,000 members who can vote. 
Here, in the language of its leaders, is a brief 
statement of its aims: 

“The entire overthrow of the present social 
system ; the abolition of all persoval property 
in land and other means of production, and 
their cession to the state; tbe introduction of 
the co-operative plan in labor, so that every 
laborer may be a partwer in every factory or 
workshop; the compuleory limitation of the 
hours of labor to eight hours a day, or less, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the ur employed 
workmen ; the regulation of the prices of labor 
by arbitration between the employer aad the 
employed until the co-operative system is in- 
troduced; compulsory education and the 
opening of all celieges and universities free tu 
all classes ; the abolition of saviogs banks; the 
abolition of direct taxation and the institution 
of a scaled income tax; and the taxation of all 
church property.’’ 


Dr. Donal, Dr. Stiebling, and R. Surge as- 
sisted in founding this party, and its most 
prominent New York wember is the notorious 
Justus Schwab. This organization, or party, 
as you please to call it, has headquarters at 
Cincinnati, If you go to that city, and stay 
three or four days under the smoke of its in- 
dustrious chimneys, and pick up the eccentric 
socialistic newspapers which appear in the 
beer saloons, you will find a strange atmos- 
phere about you, inthe moral as well as the 
physical world. ‘The soot in the physical air 
is quite noticeable ; and here is a specimen of 
the soet in the political air. It is a labor 
song, directed against a leading American 
newspaper and published with editorial ap- 
proval: 

“ Whitelaw Reid had best beware! 


Or the workingman will make him stare ! 
urrah! hurrah! hurrah! 


And their Gatling guns and oy bare 

Wii neither save their hides o 

For the voter's right our arms we'll Dare, 

And knives wil) flash in the angry atr! 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 


‘What is the oppressed laborer to do now ? 
Let him join with his fellows and light the 
fires of a glorious revolution, that will rid the 
world of so many useless aristocrats and make 
America really, as well a« in name, ‘the land 
of the free.’ UP WITH THE RED FLAG 
AND DOWN WITH ARISTOCRACY.” 


You find several obscure, but not wholly 
powerless streets in Cincinnati filled with these 
cheerful doctrines. 

Probably the most important of the work- 
ingmen’s secret societies ila America is what is 
called ‘‘The Knights of Labor.’’ As-to this 
organization there is very little public inform- 
ation. The leading newspapers of New York 
City claimed last August that there were then 
eight hundred thousand men in it, Certain 
police agencies which have been eet at work 
in Chicago have favestigated this society ; and 
when I came last summer upon their records I 
was greatly interested to notice how the in- 
formation published at New York was con- 
firmed by that collected at Chicago. Some of 
the sharpest detectives on the continent bave 
investigated this society within the last six 
months. It appears that the Koights of Labor 
are really a large and -perhaps a formidable 
secret organization, The names of its leading 
officers, its passwords and oaths have been 
published. It is not socialistic; but, under the 
influence of demagogues, might probably be 
led to organize widespread strikes and riots 
with little cause, 

When a great political party arises making 
& financial issue of an insane sort, the multi- 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
tudinous secret lodges of all kinds are under 


strong temptation to unite. Even Justus 
Schwab, in New York, has a certain influence 
with the rougher class of voters. I know that 
in New York City an investigation was lately 
made as tothe Socialist Labor party, and it was 
found that only 800 men in that city and 500 fo 
Brooklyn belonged to its organizations. Of 
these a thousand were Germans, and of these 
three-quarters were saloon-keepers. Not more 
than half a hundred Americans were enrolled, 
There were only a few Irish. But the Knights 
of Labor are largely under American control. 
According to their own statement, what they 
mean isto protect labor against capital, and 
to do this, if necessary, by inaugurating sim- 
ultaneous strikes in different parts of the 
country, especially at railway centers, and by 
acquiring and using political power to cripple 
capital and support the interests of the work- 
ingmen, 

Before this couree of lectures on Socialism 
is concluded you may think that I am a friend 
of the workingman and the enemy of capital. 
You will probably hiss me on this platform for 
several things that I mean to say in fayor of 
labor ; and I shall be very glad to be hissed first 
for what I intend to say io favor of capital. I 
do not want the question concerning capital 
and labor settled according to the ideas of 
labor, on the one hand, nor according to those 
of capital, on the other, but according to the 
ideas of the Christian commonwealth, which 
are very different from those of either party. 
| Applause. | 

The Knights of Labor held a national con- 
vention at Reading, adopted a constitution 
for the whole country, disbanded, and nobody 
knew they had met. The fact was ascertained 
by going back upon their record, after detect- 
ives were set to work, One thing that 
brought out the character of the Knights of 
Labor was their initiation of Catholics and the 
refusal of the initiated Romanists to be per 
fectly frank in the confessionals. In Western 
Penasylvanta a Romich priest found it difficult 
to obtain information concerning the Knights 
of Labor, A men in the confessional was 
under some obligation bigher than that bind- 
ing a Romanist to his church, and, of course, 
the priest found occasion to iuvestigate the 
whole topic. By and by it was announced 
that the sacraments would be denied to any 
Romanist bound by an oath of higber obliga- 
tion than the tle which unites a Catholic to bis 
Mother Church. This, of course, produced 
commotion among Romanists, and they for a 
time were slow to join the Knights of Labor, 
A chief ina central committee in that organ- 
ization, Mr, Stevens, issued a secret circular, 
announcing that Bishop O’Hara, in Penoeyl- 
vania, had seen the ritual and approved 
the order. Bishop O'Hara had sald 
nothing of the sort, and this unauthorized use 

‘of his name caused him to announee that he 
could not and would not recogvize any body 
of men as worthy of the sacraments who were 
connected with an oath-bound society. The 
Knights then ordered that the oath of secrecy 
should not be binding on a member In the con- 
fessional. Many Romanists have taken this 
oath ; but the Catholic Church opposes secret 
organizations and has kept thousands out of 
tiem. Here and now, in the presence of a 
Protestant audience containing as wach intel- 
ligeuce, perhaps, as any other Protestant 
gathering that meets weekly on the continent, 
I, for one, beg leave to thank the Romish 
Church for its attitude concerning secret 
socialistic societies. [Great applause. ] 

‘The trades unions of the United States are 
not socialistic; but they desire political power, 
and will accept aid from socialistic secret 
organizations in obtaining it. The Nationals 
will do the same, and have done so already. 

You had 28,500 skilled acd unskilled labor- 
ere, male and female, out of employment in 
Massachusetts June Ist, 1878 (Report of Bu- 
reau of Labor on the Unemployed in Massa- 
chusetts, p. 4). If you estimate the number of 
the unemployed in the United States according 
to the proportion in Massachusetts, they will 
not reach three millions, asthe socialists as- 
sert; but they are likely within this century to 
amount to nearly two. It is said that the pes- 
tilent financial heresies now in the air have euc% 
ceeded at the polls wherever secret orgaviza- 
tiocs have surrounded the ballog-box, and that 
ore reason why they were not more successful 
in New Evgland fs that our territory is not un- 
dermined yet by these soeleties. 

A million and a half of voters in secret or- 
ganizations, spreading steadily under the soil ; 
two million unemployed people in the United 
Btates; and demagogues searching vorth, 
south, east, and west for pedestals! I fvresee 
not ruin in the American pational future under 
universal suffrage, but painful political and 
social crises, unless, by public discussiop, by 
juetice, by Christian philautaropy, by the cen 
tral ideas of the Chris'ian commonwealth, we 
prevent the formation of an unprincipled, an 
ignorant, and an unemployed class; bring the 
controlling power in politics into loyalty to 
sound ideas; estimate men neither by the 


bags of gold nor by the windy socialistic phi- 
losopbies on which they may happen to ride, 
but by character; aud proclaim all classes 
friends who are loyal to the Throne which has 
foucdations, and all enemies who are opposed 
as rebels and ag traitors to that supreme gov- 
ernment, (Great applause.]} 


Sruitary 


THE WINTER CARE OF OUR HOMES. 








THE welcome frost, the crisp autumnal 
winds, and now and then the glaze of ice re- 
mind us that winter is at hand. Our country 
readers gather around the grate, and the city 
folks are back in town, ready to shut the 
doors and stert the furnace. It used to be 
that to leave the city was not only to escape 
the beat, but the sickly season too. But 
alas! the annoyances of winter multiply. The 
air has ite pollutions of smoke and dust and 
the rattle of elevated cars,and the houses 
have within pent-up evils, which in the summer 
time had ready escape. With the modero im- 
provements of city life the riske to health and 
the tendencies to alarming disease are as 
marked in winter as inthe summer. It is then 
that the evil effects of close air become most 
apparent. Even in Russia it is the closed 
winter hut that breeds contagion. Some of 
our most filthy exposures during the war were 
{a close huts, while the army lay in winter- 
quarters. We shall not soon forget how 
measles was a deadly disease at Annapolis, 
and how in the winter of 1862-3 the cases of 
typhoid fever huddled from the camps into 
the crowded hospitals of Washington and Bal- 
timore. With all our mapy mysteries about 
infectione, all are agreed that heat, moisture, 
and filth are the essential factors in most of 
our endemic and epidemic diseases, With our 
present system of house crowding and ten- 
ement population, with defective house 
cleansing in the fall of the year, and 
with soil saturation and organic matter 
ia summer much protected from the sun, it is 
not surprising that much of it is thus stored 
away for winter use. The present great water- 
supply of most of our cities and the abundant 
rains apd snows of the early winter give us all 
the soil saturation and moisture needed. The 
great furnace, firiug away, often at a red heat, 
adds the only other condition of disease pro- 
ductivity, With a whole row of houses, each 
affecting the other and all contributing their 
quota, itis easy to see how the decompositions 
aud the gases of decay of winter may be more 
operative than these of summer. The increase 
of some diseases in the early winter has a very 
| suspicious relation to this augmentation of force 
‘for their construction, Typbus, typhold fever, 
and diphtheria are more abundsent in wintertban 

‘in summer ; while, if the specific infective dis- 
‘eases get any foothold in the fall, they are apt 
to linger with continuous pertinacity until the 
late spring. It is quite apparent too that our 
population suffers from the winter confine- 
ment amid impure air, even where no special 
distemper is produced, One reason why it 
seems so necessary for our urben population to 
spend the summer on the seashore or ia the 
mountains is just because there bas been a re- 
duction of vital force by surroundings, which 
must be thus repaired. These heated chambers 
beneath the basement do not send into these 
household lungs enough of the pure at of 
heavee. Nature struggles on, with her com- 
‘pensations and adjustmente, until she institutes 
a longing for a change, and so restores the bal- 
ance, at a disadvantage, 

We would like just now to dress up every 
householder in the garb of a well-intormed 
sanitary inspector and have him spend a 
whole day in the inspection of his own tenant- 
cy. Surveying the outside of his building, 
he should know just how the roof and surface 
water, the offaling, and everything that finds 
its way outside is conveyed away. ‘The condi- 
‘tion of the walls, the gas, water, and scil 
connections with the ontside sbould be known, 
All flues and ventilators need examination. 
‘The furnace, with its air-supply, and the sub- 
‘cellar about it should be carefully surveyed. 
‘The last we entered was on Murray Hill, and 
the dampest hole we could imagine for a fire- 
‘place. Euch trap through the entire building 
must be known to be in working order. When 
‘the house is heated, you place it muchin the 
‘condition of a heated cbamber, into which the 
‘cooler air from the sewer as well as from out- 
‘side will enter. Or, if there are gases in the 
sewers, or soil-pipee, or water-closets seeking 
exit, now is their easy chance. These account 
for tbat peculiar odor often noticed by people: 
from the country, onentering the basements 
of many of our city houses, The occupants 
have become accustomed and in sume measure 
acclimated thereto, although this does not 
prevent them from suffering a general diminu- 
tion of vital force, and often results in a some- 
what shortened life. This fatigue-work 
‘tells at the end of life, if not along its middle 





course. Men who go out of their homes to 
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business are generally not so great sufferers as 
are the wife and children at home, But itis 
due to them that the head of the family should 
protect them from such evils, and himself frcm 
the large expense which sickness entails. Let 
the home-group be ever so faithful in thoce 
details of house-cleaning which come under 
jurisdiction in the care of each apartment, jet 
there are construction items and repairs which 
must be directly inspected, and the care of 
which rightly devolves on the business man, 
who once a year must also make a business of 


this. The winter diseases of New York and - 


two or three other of the larger cities have 
been carefully watched for the last five or sev- 
en years. With one coosent, our sanitary au- 
thorities insist upon the necessity of this in 
dividual circumspection by the heads of 
households, if the proper sanitary condition is 
to be maintained during that which is the 
heated term of the house. All along the tem 
perature of the house, its ventilation, the 
proper moisture, thorough evaporation, aad 
other matters will need the housekeeper’s 
supervision. But these will avail but little un 
less the house is rendered secure beforehand 
from those incursions of heat, moisture, and 
organic decay which the winter hot-house in 


fine a ats, 


THE STATUES IN OUR PUBLIC 
PLACES. 


“Tih 








One of the great charms of sculpture {fs that 
it does not aim st being a representation of Na- 
ture. It is, as it were, an abstract of Nature; 
a quality persovified. It is form, repose, sim- 
plicity, grandeur, torn away from all the sur- 
rounding conditions, that it may be itself more 
intense. It has no color but that of light and 
shade, and this is form. It pretends to no copy 
ing of surfaces or textures. It is the very es- 
sence and symbol and soul. There is no half 
way forsculpture. An indifferent statue has 
no more excuse for being than a bad one. A 
painting may lack in detail of drawing, and 
yet we may lose ourselves in an ecstasy with 
the color. A painting may retreat from critt- 
cism and entrench itself on one plane or un 
other with reason. The color may be vold, and 
we may be yet touched to the soul with the 
composition of lines, with tenderness of ex- 
pression, or delizhted with faithful modeling 
from Nature. But sculpture is all or nothirg. 

It is on these grounds that we turn d ssatisved 
from J.Q. AiWard’s “Indian Hunter aad Dog."’ 
It is really very well modeled, very well com- 
posed; but it lacks, It ts earlier and less goud 
work than either the Shakespeare or the sol- 
diers’ munumenot. The bronze 1s a little tco 
black. It is almost impossible to see the model- 
ing. The conception is very unimaginative. 
There is neither the wild grandeur nor the ter- 
rible cunoivg of the savage ia this Indian; and, 
unfortunately, it is life size, whicao always 
looks too small out of dsors. 

The ‘ Faiconer,’’ by George Simmons, of 
Rome, is so admirably placed, high on a rocky 
bank, that, admitting a certain abandon in the 
pose, one is at first glance inclined to be almost 
pleased. At a second glance one sees how bad 
and superficial the whole thing is—modeled 
without knowledge of anatomy and desper- 
ately crude in execution. 

We have seen comic garden figures iv stone 
that bad their place; but we are at a luss to 
know whether R. Thompson, who has roughly 
hewn in stone (which seems peculiarly advan- 
tageous for representing a ribbed woolen stock- 
iog)a group, which he calls ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” 
of two men, less than life size, at a table, over 
which they clasp bands, while they raise high 
their glasses, meant to be comic or pathetic. 
Ile introdaces a large (quite life-sized, if the 
men are not) carpet-bag at one side, and bal- 
ances it by a dog on the other, 69 evenly tha; 
one wonders if they couldn’t put the dog in the 
carpet-bag. There is even something a little 
touching in the faces of the men. ‘The figures 
are beneath criticism ; but still we wonder, as 
we look, whether we are meant to laugh or 
cry. Only one thing we are sure of: that the 
group doesn’t amount to art at all. 

One of the statues earliest erected in the 
Park was Commerce,” by Fesquet, of Paris, 
It has a certain beauty and grace of outlive 
otly because it is aclever plagiarism upon 
the Greek. There is absolutely no original 
motive. Commerce, crowned, like Cybele, 
with cities, holds in the left hand the wand of 
Mercury ; and the right, falling at the side, 
supports an antique oar. Whoever knows the 
vork of the old Germain Phillon knows how 
one may be Greek witbout plagiarism—Greek 
and almost modern at the same time; Greek 
with an elegance of society and witbal orig- 
inal, Whoever remembers the work of his 
contemporary, Jean Goujon, knows how one 
may be Greek and passionately original ; 
Greek unconsciously, while consciously free. 





But Mone, Fesquet has only shown us how 
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apy par- 
compose 
a picture by stealing each figure from a differ- 
ent master, and then resorting their draperies, 
and then set it forth as ours. Only such change 
as gypsies make in the children they steal, 
“ disfiguring them to make them pass for their 
own.”? ' 

Between the Terrace and Lake there is a 
fountain, by Miss Stebbins. We are by, no 
means of those who think that the treatment 
of a eubject is all. We are of opinion that the 
choice of subject is a great deal. Miss Steb- 
bins’s choice in this case cannot be too much 
admired, we think, 

The angel stepping down when the waters 
were troubled. What subject could be more 
suitable and poetic for a fountain than this? 
But, beyoud the choice of subject, we can ad- 
mire but little. The generous basin of the 
fountain is of the most polished marbles, the 
site is imposing, the approach charming; but 
the conception is inadequate, the figure of the 
angel has neither beauty nor force. The 
pedestal is pretty in itself, but utterly {nappro- 
priate. About it are grouped children that 
suggest not angels, but cupids. The casting is 
good. 

The Park has also two groups in brouze of 
animale, One by Fratin, of Paris, was pre- 
sented by Mr. C. W. Burnam. It represents 
eagles witha lamb. A bronze or marble set 
out of doors must have as its first quality a 
fine outline, seen as a silhouette against the 
sky. No other merit wiil compensate for the 
lack of this. This group is in this regard 
positively ugly. On approaching near, we find 
that it fs finely modeled and very sharply and 
beautifully finished. The ‘‘ Lioness,” bringing 
a peacoek to ber whelps, is a really majestic 
group, and, standing high against the sky, as it 
does, shows a bold and beautiful outline. The 
composition in detail is strong and graceful. 
The whole thivg is full of spirit and vitality ; 
and the management of the peacock’s tail, as it 
sweeps like a grand drapery, contrastitg the 
luxary of its outline with the severe, tense 
forms of the lioness, is truly masterly. The 
sculptor is A. Cain, and he has had it cast by 
Barbedienne, of Paris, It is a dark bronze 
and very beautifully executed. 

Sculpture mustal ways bethe backbone of ait. 
We do not place it higher than painting ; but 
where itis neglected painting will surely fall into 
a feebleness and a decadence. Let us welcome 
it in our midst and demand of it its own peculiar 
mission of severity, truth, simplicity. 


Biblical Research. 


Not loog eivce the fact was noticed in this 
column that certain German authorities in the 
department of sacred geography favor the 
eastern hill of Jerusalem, or about the site of 
the Mosque el-Aqsa on the Haram area, for the 
position of the City of David, and thus of the 
ancient town Jebus, all quite at variance with 
the geveral opiolon of English aud American 
teholars, which has determipved upon the 
western hill forthe same. There is, however, 
a single Eoglish writer, the Rev. W. F. Birch, 
who in the pages of the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
is not only presenting, but repeating a sim- 
ilar view. ‘The only difference is, he carries 
the site down the eastern ridge to a point some 
distance further south. In other words, and 
nearly his own: Ancient Jerusalem stood on a 
rocky plateau, enclosed on three sides by two 
ravines ; that on the east being the Brook Ke- 
drov, that on the south the King’s Dale ; that 
on the west the Valley Tyropeon, or, in his 
belief, Hinnom, On the narrow ridge running 
along between the Brook Kedron and the Val- 
ley Hinnom, and toward its extremity, stood, 
at the beginning of David’s reign, the hitherto 
impregnable fortress of Jebus. On the west 
side of this ridge, in the valley, lay the rest of 
the city, once at least already captured by 
the Israelites, but occupied (perhaps at times 
in conjunction with them) by tbe Jebusites. 
On its east side, near the Brook Kedron, was 
an intermittent fountuin, or, rather, one of 
irregular flow, called then Enurogel, once 
Gihon in-the-Brook, for a time Siloab, but now 
the Fountain of the Virgin. To a stranger, 
he admite, this position of the fortress Jebus, 
or Zion, would not seem to be well chosen, for 
it was built on an inconsiderable hill, while 
loftier and more precipitous eminences were 
Close at hand. It need hardly be added this 
is the exact situation of what is universally 
considered to be Ophel. 





-..»The same writer suspects that Joab 
never could have performed the feat of pene- 
trating to Jebus through the ¢ésinnor, much 
less through tbe difficult passage discovered 
by Captain Warren, witbout aid from within 
the town. In other words, some confederate 
among the Jebusites must have helped Joab 
in what otherwise would have been really an 
impossible undertaking. Who, then, was 
this confederate and really traitor o his peo- 


’ atoll. 


ple? With whom. did Jaap. whose craft was 
even greater than his prowess, negotiate for the 


secret betrayal of the stronghold of Zion, and 


on whom depeud for aid in ascending the pits? 
What. was the bakhshish promised and given 


_to the ally of the foHowers of David the. King ? 


He answers only by casting suspicion over a 
spotless name hitherto, Years after, near the 
close of David's reign, we find a Jebusite of 
rank, by name Araunab, stil] in possession of 
the threshing-floor just outside the City of 
David; and not of the threshing-floor only, 
which was naturally the common property of 
the city, but also of lands adjacent, which he 
sold to the king for the enormous sum of eix 
hundred shekela of gold by weight. How 
could any Jebusite come to be left in posses- 
sion of so valuable property in a situation so 
near the city? Josephus says: “ Araunah was 
not slain by David in the selge of Jerusalem 


because of the good will he bore the Hebrews’ 


and a particular benignity aud affection which 
he had to the king himself.”” Had we a Jeb- 
usite account of the fall of the fortress, per- 
haps it might contain some story which would 
scarcely justify the noble and spotless char- 
acter from a Jebusite standpoint we give him. 
Certain it is, even from our own standpoint, 
Araunah, who ought to have fallen in the de- 
fense of bis fortress-town, with his fellows, or 
have perished with the rest after its capture, 
was the only man who lost nothing when Jebus 
fell—neither life, nor goods, nor lands, nor, in 
the estimation of David with his warriors, 
honor. 


....Dr. Sepp carries the origin of the 
cave beneath the Church of the Nativity at 
Betblehem back to the Stone Age. ‘‘On the 
spot ove readfly yields to the conviction that 
the holy Grotto of Bethlehem is a cave-dwell- 
fog, dating from the Age of Stone!” The 
lateral recess of the manger, in his view, repre- 
sents the future fireplace of the abode, Asa 
cave frequented by nomads, or a shelter for 
shepherds, who made use of the crib, it be- 
came at length the homeof one Arba, from 
whom heatyles the place Kerator Kirjath Arba. 
In the Canaanitish tongue his name appears to 
bave been Adam, whose descendants (after 
Jerome in the Opomasticon s.v. Arboc), or 
Adamites, Dr. Sepp makes synonymous with 
Edomites ; and this apparently on the slender 
ground that stone implements of all sorts have 
been found alike {n the Valley of Bethlehem 
and in the “ Labyrinth ” Khirbet Kharaitin, so 
called from the hermitage of Khariton, {ndi- 
cating a residence-of Horites in these places 
not less than five thousand years ago. 

ce orem) 


Science. 
FurtHer dredgings were carried on io the 
Florida Channel by Mr. Agassiz and the officers 





‘of the U. 8. Coast Survey Steamer “ Blake ”’ 


during March and April last. Large numbers 
of Pentacrinas were obtained—twenty perfect 
specimens in all, The Marquesas Islands were 
found to have been formed in the same man 
ner as the great Alacran Reef—i. e,, it is an 
It was found that the deep-water fauna 
on the western slope of the great Florida Bank 
corresponds with that of similar depths on the 
eastern slope of the Bank of Yucatan, and 
that this deep-water fauna extends over the 
bottom of the Gulf of Mexico, until the line 
running from the 100-fathom line in the lati- 
tude of Tampa Bay toward New Orleans 
strikes the Mississippi River slope. Here, 
owing to the presence of dark, rich mud, 
the former was very different ; while the hauls 
in still deeper water off the Miesissippi yielded 
no specimens of importance. Throughout the 
cruise below 500 fathoms forms character- 
istic of deep water in all the deeper basins of 
the ocean were obtained, while the species 
characterizing different local faurs occurred 
atalesser depth. It was found that the most 
striking characteristics of the Guif of Mexico 
are the two great banka, extending the one to 
the west of the Florida Peninsala and uorth- 
ward of the Florida Reef, the other northward 
of the Peninsula of Yucatan; the 100-fathom 
line in both cases running in a general way 
parallel to the shore-line and forming the edge 
of the steep slopes of the deeper parts of the 
central portion of the Gulf of Mexico, The 
depth increases rapidly to the north of the 
Tortugas and to the northward and west- 
ward of Alacran Reef, as shown by the 
proximity of the 100 and 1,800 fathom 
curves, the eastern and -routhern edges 
of the central basin of the Galf of Mexico 
having thus very steep sider, while the west- 
ern and northern slopes are far more gradual. 


‘The north slope off Cuba is also qaite abrupt, 


while the southern slope of the Florida Reef 
into the trough of the Guif Stream is com- 
paratively gentle. The soundings taken the 
past year developed a remarkable extension of 
the southeast end of the Yucatan Bank within 
the 1000-fathom curve, in the direction of the 
Tortugas, witb a depth of 500 to 700 fathoms 





for over 100 miles. ‘The greatest depth of 
the Yucatan Channel is a little over 1,100 fath- 
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ome; 60 that the temperature of all the water 
which finds its way into the Gulf of Mexico fs 

necessarily at its deepest point (2,119 fathoms), 

only the temperature of the bottom of the 

Straits of Yucatan (1,127 fathoms)—namely, 

393¢° Fahr. The depth of the channel through 
which the water of the Gulf finds its outlet is 
very much less—not more than 350 fathoms; 
and the Straits of Bemini are not half the 
width of the Straits of Yucatan, while the 
temperature of the water at the bottom is 
much higher, with a far greater velocity at the 
surface than that of the current flowing into 
the Gulf of Mexico through the Straits of 
Yucatan,” 

-»--George Shaw, in a sketch of the North 
American Lake region, printed in the Gardener's 
Chronicle, describes the geological history of 
the entire St. Lawrence basin. Below Lake 
Erie the channel lies between low banks, and 
one cannot detect in them the graduated con- 
tour uniformly sculptured by tributaries which 
is usual in aneient rivers. Its course ts split by 
trifling obstacles, and the branches, after upit- 
irg again, spread out in broad, shallow lakes, 
just like a rush of storm-water over a course 
unprepared forit. The lakes are thougtt to 
have accumulated from a submergence of the 
land, rather than from glacial erosion ; and the 
inception of the St. Lawrence River, together 
with the formation ofthe Niagara gorge, are 
events subsequent tothe Ice Age These con- 
clusic ns are similar to those set forth independ- 
ently several years sir.ce by Dr. J. 8. Newberry 
and are of much consequence in the study of 
the length of post glacial times. 


-»--Flowers often vary in thefr odor, At 
some times of the day or on different days 
the odor of mignonette is stronger than at 
other times, Another instance of this varla- 
tion was noted recently ata meeting of the 
Torrey Botanical Club of New York. Mr Leg- 
gett had noted that the “Pine-sap Indian 
Pipe” (Monotrupa Hypopitys) was odorless in 
June and fragrant in August. A different 
color accompani¢d the different conditions, 
In the latter case the plant was reddish; in the 
former, pale yellowish, It is thought possibly 
there may be two species. 


Personalities, 


PENNSYLVANIA selects Robert Fulton and 
General Peter G. Mublevberg as her repre- 
sentative elitizens whose statues are to be 
placed in the rotunda of the Old Capitol at 
Washington, under Act of Congress in 1864, 
This choice will be something of a surprise to 
the many who associate Fulton with New 
York and Muhlenberg with Virginia, It 
seems, however, that the former was born in 
Little Britalu, Lancaster Co., and the latter in 
Montgtomery Co., Penn, Each piece of statu- 
ary is to besix fect anda half high and cost 
$7,500. Miss Blanche Nevin, of Lancaster, is 
to have the sculpturing of Mublenberg—the 
famous parson-general, who left bis pulpit in 
Virginia to fight through the Revolution. He 
.told his people in 1776 that there was a time 
for al) things—a time to work und atime to 
jpray; but thie, he sald, “is atime to fight,” 
And he took the fleld, to do good service in 
South Carolina, at Brandywine, Germantown, 
Monmouth, West Point, and, finally, in Vir- 
ginia, at Yorktown. Fulton 1s designed ina 
sitting posture, intently examining a model in 
his left band. Mr. Howard Robert, of Phil- 
‘adelphia, is to be the sculptor.. But four or 
five states have as yet contributed their statues 
| (two apiece) to the Capitol. 


...-Benjamin W. Crowninshield, major of 
the First Maes. Cavalry in the late war, gives 
the readers of the December Allantic a very 
clear account of Sheridan’s campaign in the 
Shenandoah Valley. As the major was acting 
on the General’s staff at that time, he writes as 
an eye-witness, and obviously an intelligent and 
accurate one. Of Sheridanhe says: “At head- 
'quarters it was always a wonder how he could 
do his work. Apparently, he never slept, and 
during a battle or march he never bad a tent 
or headquarters established except where oc- 
casion called him. His staff passed a score of 
jnighte in the saddle, the only opportunity to 
lie down being in the dust or mud of a road, 
during a temporary halt.’’ 


..-»The honor of pusbing the plan of pur- 
chasing avd preserving Washington’s Head- 
quarters at Valley Forge—perhaps the moet in- 
teresting of all bis headquarters—belongs to 
three Pennsylvania ladies: Mrs. Rebecca McIn- 
ness, Mrs. Rose Smith, and Mrs, Coan, all of 
Philadelphia, we believe. ‘The houre and 
grounds can be had for $6,C00; and it is pro- 
posed to issue certificates of stock at $1 per 
share, and all the patriotically disposed are in- 
vited to invest. 


.»»-Professor Gray, of Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor Dana, of Yale, are still indefatigable 
workers, in spite of years. It has been pro- 
posed to honor some anniversary of their lives, 
somewhat after the fashion of the Longfellow, 





| Whittier, and Bryant. celebrations. Prof. Gray 
has lately been made a corresponding member 
of the French Academy of Sciences. 


.---Miss Waite, the daughter of the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
has been very much of a traveler during the 
last year or two, and is said to have gone two 
hundred miles further up the Nile than avy 
otber lady tourist. She returned from abroad 
afew days since. 


-+++The Century Club of New York honored 
William Cullen Bryant’s memorv, on the 13th 
ipst., with an oration by Hon. Joba Bigelow, 
and poems for the occasion by Bayard Taylor, 
R. H. Stoddard, and E. C. Stedman. Mr, 
Bryant was a member of the Club. 


.»--M, Hippolyte Taine, the French author, 
has at last been elected a member of the “im- 
mortal” French Academy. He takes the seat 
vacated by the death of M, de Lomenie, and 
which bas bad thirteen occupants since Rich- 
elieu founded the Academy, in 1634. 


...-It is rumored that M. Gustave Doré will 
shortly visit America and inspect some of ite 
wondert—such as the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky, the Rocky Mountains, the Yosemite 
Valley, and Niagara. 


-+ It has fallen to. Miss Marianna fiibbons, 
of Lancaster, Penn., to take the platform and 
diecuss the subject ‘ Will the Republic En- 
dure?” She gives us until the next genera- 
tien to hold together. 


School and Oollege. 


Tue financial condition of the University 
of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, is reported to be 
every way satisfactory. The receipts for the 
last fiscal year were $174,837, against $164,714 
for expenditures. Balance to new account, 
$10,111, The estimated receipts for the year 
ending with June 30th, 1879, are $148,511; ex- 
penditures estimated for the same period, 
Including $86,500 for salaries, $122,500. The 
floating indebtedness is entirely removed and 
the outlook for the future is of the most 
cheering character. Professor Watson, who 
was invited to the University of Wisconsin, 
with a tempting increase of salary, will remain 
at Ann Arbor, bis own university having made 
it an object for him to do so. Professor Alvah 
Bradish, the artist, bas presented the Untvers- 
ity with a fine medallion likeness of ex-Chan- 
cellor Henry P. Tappan, now residing in 
Switzerland. The number of students matric- 
ulated in the several departments at the pres- 
ent date are as follows: medical, 300; law, 
861; literary, 440; pharmacy, 69; dental, 53; 
homeopathic, 57. Professors Frieze and 
, Adams and Regent Rynd will superintend the 
, publication of the geveral catalogue of the 
| University, at present being prepared by T. M. 
Chase, of Detroit. Three students from Porto 
Rico, West Indies, are attending the University, 


.... Fifty-eight students—an unusually 
large number—are studying post-graduate 
courses at Princeton this year. About twenty 
attend Dr. McCosh’s course in philosophy. 
The valuable Potter property, adjoining the 
' campus, has been presented to the College by 
| Mersrs, R. L. and Alex. Stuart, of this city, 
on condition that the debt now resting on the 
institution should be canceled and that no 
‘part of the estate should ever be sold or 
mortgaged. The condition will, doubtless, 
be complied with soon. The fine dwelling on 
the estate may be made the president’s rest- 
dence. 

....Mr. F. H. southworth, of Springfield, 
who has given quite liberally to Amberst— 
noticeably the doors in the west end of the art 
gallery—has presented Professor Mather with 
$2,500, for the purpose of purchasing statuary. 
The intention fs to have the art gallery exclu- 
sively for sculpture and put the pictures some- 
where else. The college finances are in an ex- 
cellent condition and its students are increar- 
128. 

...-Not including the medical department, 
the number of students at Yale this term is 
182 seniors, 185 juviors, 150 sophomores, 229 
freshmen, 66 theologue*, 130 law students, 68 
students of pbilosophy and the arts, and 6 
special scientific students. The faculty, in- 
structors and lecturers, number 96. 











..»The Columbia College Spectator congrat- 
ulates President Barnard upon “the renewed 
health avd vigor with which he is able to re- 
turn to his home duties, after the worry and 
hurry incidental to :his work at the Exposition 
A uring the summer,”’ 


weeeThe late Miss Merinda Wood, of Brook- 
lyn, bequeathed her estate, valued at about 
$4,000, to found a school for colored women 
similar to the Mount Holyoke Semivary. it 
may be established in any of the Free States or 
Canada, 

«+. The State University of Califormia bav- 
ing experienced some severe cases of bezing, 
the grand jury bas taken the matter in hand, 
One of the San Francisco papers wants ‘‘the 
hezing ruffian’” to be sent ignominiourly tu 
jail. 














Missions, 
CONCLUSION OF THE LONDON 
CONFERENCE. 


Tue general attendance at the Conference 
was much smaller than had been expected. 
Provision bad been made for 2,500 hearers; but 
not more than 1,500 or 1,600 were in attend- 
ance at avy time, while more than once both 
delegates and spectators numbered not more 
than 800. The papers and speeches were, 
however, of great value and interest, and the 
influence of the Conference will, without 
doubt, extend widely and last long. 

The Rev. M. A. Sherring, of Benares, and 
Dr. Murray Mitchell, of Scotland, showed 
Low Christfanity has advanced in India and 
what has been done in that ceuntry for educa- 
tion. Mr. Sherring said that India was opened 
to the Gospel in 1813. The aboriginal tribes 
and lower castes had been found most easy of 
access, and from these sources five-sixths of 
the converts of the present day were drawn. 
For many years little headway was made ; but 
Christianity is advancing rapidly now. Iv 1861 
there were 213,000 converts, while in 1871 they 
numbered 318,000, The Baptists (Eoglish and 
American), who in 1850 had 20,000 converts, 
had now from 80,000 to 90,000. The Methodists 
of both countries had in the same period ino- 
creased their converts from 7,500 to 12, . 
the Lutherans from 3,000 to 30,000; the Pres- 
byterians from 821 to 10,000; the London Mis- 
sionary Society from 20,000 to 48,000; the 
Church Missionary and the Propegation of 
the Gospel societies from 61,000 to 164,000. 
Dr. Mitchell, after describing the three systems 
of education in use, said the pupils in the 
government colleges were tossed suddenly 
from superstition to skepticism; and he thought 
the government should withdraw gradually 
from higher education, and give more attention 
to vernacular schools, lesving the former to 
the missionaries and natives. This paper was 
sharply criticised, several speakers denying 
that goveroment education was godless, 
Others supported Dr. Mitchell's view, and Rey. 

W. Payne pointed to the act of the Indian Gov- 
ernment abolishing the Lord’s day. The Rev. 
E. E. Jenktos, secretary of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society,in a paper on Hinduism and Mo- 
hammedanism, said the Christian missionary 
had been able to make but little impression on 
the latter, because of its unity. As it was built 
up by the sword, it would doubtless perish by 
the sword. Hinduism was losing its hold on 
the rising generation. The progress of thought 
was occasioning an unrest among the masses 
and the Theists of the Bramo Somaj had been 
preparing the way ofthe Lord. A power was 
working in India and forcing upon the Hin- 
dus a change of fafth. It was beginning to be 
felt that the days of idols were past, and that 
caste prejudices had become an anachronism. 

The Rev. Dr. Legge, Chinese professor at 
Oxford, opened the subject of Christian Mis- 
sions in China with a paper showing what 
these missions had done since 1848, the real 
date of their beginuing. There are now 238 
Protestant missionaries laboring in the empire, 
togetber with 63single ladies and the wives of 
172 of the missionaries. No fewer than 91 cen- 
tral stations bave been opened, with 511 out- 
stations; while 312 Chinese churches have 
been organized, with 13.035 communicants, 73 
ordsined pastors, 511 assistant preachers, 76 
colporteurs, and 90 Bible-women. There are 
no less than 30 boarding schools for boys, 38 
for girls; and 177 day schools for boys and 82 
for girls, the pupils being counted by the thou- 
sand. And last, but not least, there aie 20the- 
ological schools for the training of native pas- 
tors, 151 Sunday-schools, 16 missionary hospi- 
tals, and 4 dispensaries. Dr, Legge computed 
tbat in China to-day, asa result of Protestant 
wissions during the past 35 years, there isa 
Christian community of 50,000souls. Toe con- 
verte were real and the missionaries worked 
together harmontously. 

The Rey. 8. J. Whitmee, of Samoa, in a paper 
on Mis-ions in Polynesia, said that more than 
68,000 Christians were now to be found in the 
various groups of islands, whilst the nominal 
Christians could not be less than 340,000. The 
natives were described as being without any 
deep consciousness of sin, and exceedingly 
childlike in the divine life ; but this was large- 
ly to be attributed to thelr easygoing, apathet- 
ic nature. Native agency was gradually being 
multiplied. Chrietianity was proving the phys- 
cal salvation of the natives. 

The Rev. G. Blencoe, of the Wesleyan 
Society, read a very interesting paper on col- 
ovization and evangelization. He said the 
social improvement of races which had re- 
ceived Christianity was more rapid in the pres- 
ence of an advanced civilization than in its 
absence, In South Africa the government had 
adopted a policy of isolation. The native say- 
age laws were enforced and rendered perma 
nent; and, as @ consequence, the fofluence of 
Christianity was less felt. No system could 
be productive of more mischievous results, 








| Some interesting and valuable thoughts and 
statements were uttered about mission work 
among the Mohammedans and in Egy, and 
the Rev. T. P. Hughes, of the Church Misefon- 
ary Society, on invitation, delivered a very in- 
teresting address about the work of that 
society in Afgbanistav. Tbe Society bad a 
mission, he said, at Peshawur, and the mis- 
sionaries had always received kindness from 
the Afghans, They always bad more or less 
interesting intercourse with the reigning fam- 
ily of Cabul, and the Ameer, while staying at 
Pesbawur, in 1869, took up his abode at the 
mission house. Some most interesting con- 
verts had been made from among the Afgbans, 
who were well supplied with literature io 
their own tongue, including the Old and New 
Testaments and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ 

Several other missions and phases of mission 
work receiyed attention by the Conference, 
which terminated in a general meeting in Exe- 
ter Hall, when Dr. Punshon and others made 
stirring addresses. 


The Sunday-School, 
LESSON FOR DEC. Ist. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER.—LvKE xxli, 10—20, 








Norgs.—‘ There shall a man meet you.”—It 
was by his omniscience that Jesus knew this, 
** Pitcher,’—A large earthenware vessel, 
unglazed, as water keeps cooler in unglazed 
ware, The bearer of the pitcher, or urp, was 
a slave. ‘* Goodman.’’—Probably a friend 
of Jesus, “* Guest-chamber,”’—At the Pass- 
over the city was full of strangers, and almost 
everybody had rooms ready to accommodate 
those from abroad. ‘* Made ready the 
Passover."—By providing a lamb, bread, and 
wive. “Sat down.’’—Rather, reclined on 
the bench. “* Twelve apostles,’—Even Ju- 
das was with them. “© With desire have 1 
desired.”’—An idiom for greatly desired. 
“It be fuifilled."—It was his last Passover 
meal on earth. Now comes the fulfilling ofthe 
types. ‘* Kingdom of God.’'—The new and 
victorious dispensation of Christ’s Gospel 
preached to the world. ‘* He took the 
cup.”"—This is one of the three Passover cups, 
and not the sacramental cup, which was not 
given until later, Fruit of the vine.”— 
Wine.—That the wine was fermented is beyond 
reusonable question. But that is no reason 
why we should feel it a duty to use fermented 
wine. About such little matters the Bible 
does not care.———" Until the Kingdom of God 
shall come.”""—Until after the resurrection and 
the outpouring of the Spirit. ** This is my 
body.”—As it was not literally his body, it is 
evident that the meaning was that it repre- 
sented his body. There is no Roman transub- 
stantiation here. ** In remembrance of me,” 
—So that | shall be held in memory. 
“This cup is the new testament in my blood.’’— 
That is, this wine becomes through my blood 
a new covenant of peace to you. The old 
covenant had become obsolete to them; and 
here was a new one, sealed with blood, as was 
the covenant of the Passover. 

JInstruction.—Nothing happens. Whoever or 
whatever meets us is by God’s providence. His 
providence {is an opportunity to be immediate- 
ly followed up and improved. 

It is a question which we can ask of 
everybody: Where is thy guest-chamber for the 
use of the Master? Christ has a right to every 
man’s heart. He can demand anything we 
have or are. Can he come in, has he come in 
to your heart and your home, and there com- 
muved with you and with his disciples ? 

‘They went, and found as he had said unto 
them.’’ What Christ says will turn out true. 
He knows. What he promises we may depend 
on. What he threatens will take place. His 
promises are very sweet. His offers are very 
free and large. His threateninge are full of 
fear to the sinful soul. 

It ig the duty of every one who recognizes 
that Christ’s body was broken and Christ’s 
blood shed for him to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper. Nobody who loves Jesus, be he 
young or old, has aright to keep out of the 
Church. The command is; “ This do.” We 
are not to wait until we are good or are sure 
we will hold out in the Christian life ; but we 
are to begin as soon as we recognize Christ as 
/our Master to connect ourselves with bis dis- 
ciples. 

The object of the holy sacrament is to keep 
Christ in perpetual remembrance. It is not to 
be made a sad festival. It is not chiefly a time 
for repentance and goed resolutions ; but for 
glad remembrance that we have a Saviour who 
has loved us, and given himself for us, and 
risen again. If we remember Christ at bis 
table, we shall remember him also in our work 
dnd play. 

If Christ did so much for us, giving us his 
broken body and shed blood, what have we to 
return to him as the expression of our grat- 
itude? At least, let us give him our hearts. 

The Kingdom of God shall come. It has 
begua to come. We are taught to pray that it 
come. It will come most gloriously, for Christ 
is waiting for it. Let us be sure to be among 
those that shall have part in his new covenant 
and shall eat and drink with him—not only on 















































earth, but io the kingdom of his Father. 
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Pebbles, 


Two Japanese girls are at Vassar. It is 
a beautiful and affecting sight to see the Amer- 
ican girls teaching them to slide down the ban 
nisters.— Zz. 





..-»Poor Benjamin and his blarney! 
They buried him deep, 
Where the Greenbackers weep, 
And wrote on his tombstone “ Kearney.” 


....-A man very much intoxicated was taken 
to the station-house. ‘‘ Why did you not bail 
him out?’ inquired a bystander of a friend. 
“Bail him out !’’ exclaimed the other, ‘* Why, 
you could not pump bim out.”’ 


...-She asked the clerk if he was positive, 
thoroughly convinced the eggs were fresh. 
“Oh! yes,’’ said the young philosopher. ‘‘I 
know they are. Why, the farmer said pone of 
his hens were more than a year old.”’ 


eee? Oh! give me from your head one little 
curl, 
Avd I will give to you whate’er 
You wil), What shall it be, my charming 
girl ?”’ 
Said she; ‘‘ First catch your hare,” 


Northwestern Iowa, ‘settles up very rapidly.” 
‘Y-a-a-s,” replied the native, nervously watch 


along the other side of the field, ‘Settles up 
a big sight faster than the people do.” 


.»-- At a public entertainment in London, re- 
cently, a Cockney was trying to recite ‘‘ Baillie 
Nicol Jarvey,’’ when a disgusted Scot in the 
audience bawled out: ‘‘ Whauer is yer awk- 
sent, maun?” ‘* You've got it,’ retorted the 
Cockney, to the roaring delight of the audi- 
ence. 


-...General Butler perpetrated a “grind” 
on those Amherst freshmen who interrupted 
his speech there with a good deal of noise from 
their heels. After the hall was quiet, the Gen- 
eral calmly remarked: ‘‘ Those young men 
evidently know which end of them is the most 
useful,”’ 


...-An Irish soldier, pretendiog to dumbners, 
was discharged. Heina short time afterward 
enlisted in another corps, and, being recog- 
nized by an old comrade, was questioned as to 
how he learned to speak. ‘ By St. Patrick |’ 
he replied, ‘‘ten guineas would make any 
man spake.” 


....'* What can you say of the second law of 
thought?’ Student; “It cannot both be and 
not be. For example, the door over there 
must be elther shut or open. It cannot be 
both shut and open.”” Tutor: ‘Give another 
illustration.”” Student; ‘‘ Well, take the case 
of another door.”’ 


.---'* Who was it rang, Bridget?’ ‘It was 
a man, ma’m,” ‘“ What was hisname?’”’ ‘TI 
doan know, ma’m. He axed fer yer husban’, 
ma’m, and he is not got home.’”? “ What kind 
of a looking man was he?” ‘Sure, ma’m, he 
was a—he was red-headed, an’ tall, an’ he had 
a—a predicament in his spache, ma’m !”” 


... A physician, heavily burdened with town 
lots, for which he had paid only in part, hast- 
ily prescribed a box of pills for a patient and 
allowed his mind to wander back to his real 
estate. The patient asked how the pills were 
to be taken. The doctor replied: “ One-third 
down, the balance in six and twelve months.” 


----A bright little Shoreham boy, who had 
beea engaged in combat with another boy, was 
reproved by his aunt, who told him he ought 
always to wait until the other boy “ pitched 
upon” him. ‘* Well,’”’ explained the young 
belligerent, ‘‘ but if I wait for the other boy 
to begin I’m ’fraid there won’t be any fight.” 


..-.“*Do you make any reduction to a minis- 
ter ?’’ said a young lady in Richmond, the other 
week, toa salesman. ‘‘ Always. Are you a 
minister’s wife ?’ “Oh, no; I am not married,” 
said the lady, blushing. ‘‘ Daughter, then?’ 
“No.” The tradesman looked puzzled. “I 
am engaged to a theological student,” she said, 
The reduction was made. 


..--Lady: **I bought a piano of you about 
three months ago. Do you remember it?” 
Piano Agent: **Um! ah! what of it?’ Lady; 
“T can’t make out what’s wrong withit. Ha'f 
the keys won’t sound, the top ie all warped, 
and the bottom has come out,’’ Agent: ‘‘ Keys 
won’t sound? Bottom has come out? Why, 
you must have been playing on it!” 


-».e‘' Ob, don’t punish me!’’ said aged Ann 
Burss to the court magistrate. “And why 
not?” “Dve got the rheumatics, your Honor, 
and the dropsy, and liver complaint, and atouch 
of consumption. I’! not last long.” “I guess 
you'll come out all right at the end of three 
months.”? “What? Did I hear you say three 
months? Oh! but it’s dead I'll be when I 





step out of the place,” 


..-+'* This country,” remarked a traveler in | 


ing the movements of a constable dodging | 





[November 21, 1878. 


Ministerial Register, 
AUSTERMELL, J avai fil., accepts call 


to Oskaloosa, Ia. 
BOWERS, E. D., called to Rockport, Mass. 


‘DE WITT, M. H., called to Richmond, Mich. 


EGBERT, T. E., ord. at White Pigeon, Mich. 
FENN, W. A., removes from Willimantic, 
Conn., to West Winfield, N. Y. 


GALLAHER, P., Rowley, accepts call to Lit- 


tleton, Mass. 


-HARTPENCE, J. W., ord., Nov. 7th, at Lam- 


bertville, N. J. 
KENDALL, J. G., Elkton, Ky., resigns. 


KIMBALL, C. H., Englewood, Ill, resigns 
January ist. 


LELAND, I., Topsham, Me., resigns. 


, MALLORY, N. U., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 


OUTHOUSBE, D., died at Ludlow, Me., re- 
cently. 

PRATT, W.C., accepts call to Monroe, Ia, 

PEARSON,R. W., D.D., closes his labors in 
Fourth-Ave. ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

BORIHAOR, W, W., Columbus City, Ind., re- 
signs. 


‘RICHARDS, D. T., Princeton, Ill., accepts 


call to Muscatine, Iowa. 

SMITH, H. A., ord. at Tampico, III. 

SMITH, Wii A., ord. at Walnut Hille 
ch., Cincinnati, O, 

SYM, Wiiuiam, D.D., died in Binghamton, 
N. Y., recently, aged 81. 

THOMAS, O. D., Springfield, accepts call to 
Brocton, Mass. 

VAN OSDEL, O. W., Maple Grove, accepts 
call to Rock Island, Nl. 

YOUNG, J. L. M., called to Springfield, Ill. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
ARMSTRONG, R. 8., inst. at McPherson, 

Minn., Nov. 12th. 

BUSHNE 8. C., supplies Acushnet, Mass., 
six months. 

CLIFT, W., Mystic Bridge, Conn., dismissed. 

an. De Witt, Clinton, called to Salem, 

ass. 

DEXTER, Morton, Union ch., Taunton, Mass., 
resigns, and joing editorial staff of Congre- 
gationalist, 

GULLIVER, J. P., D.D , Binghamton, N. Y., 


accepts new chair of religion and science 
in Andover Theo. Sem. 


HIGGINS, J. E., accepts invitation to supply 
Fergus Falls, Minn., six months. 


JONES, Gzorce, New Cambria, Mo., resigns. 

JONES, Henry, Bridgeport, Conn., died 
recently. 

MONROE, A., ord. and inst. over Union Tab- 
ernacle cb., Chicago, Ill. 

REID, Apam, D.D., died, Nev, 2d, at Salis- 
bury, Conn. 

SCOTT, E. B., Milton, called to Hollis, N. H. 

SMITH, Montimgr, accepts call to Cameron, 

o. ; 

STORM, J. E.. Princeton, Minv,, accepts call 
to his former parish, near Lockport, Ill. 

TRACY, A. E., Oconomowoc, Wis., resigns. 

TAINTOR, Jsssiz F., ord. at Decorah, lowa. 


VALENTINE, T. J., asked to supply Webster 
Grove, Mo. 


WADHAMS, J., inst. at Ashfield, Mass. 
LUTHERAN, 

BOWERS, G. A., Hillsboro, Ill., accepts call 
to Pittsburgh, Penn. 

BURRELL, Lutuer A., Brooklyn, N. Y., de- 
clives call to First Eng. ch., Cleveland, O, 

CUTTER, W. I., Brickersville, Penn., accepts 
call to Effingham, Kan. 

FORSYTH, Jon W., removes from Myers- 
ville, Ind., to 8t. Louisville, O. 

HOMRIGHAUS, A., just, at Schenectady, N. Y+ 

KAPP, J. W., ord. by East Obiv Synod. 

KUHLMAN, J. F., Ponca, accepts call to Ne- 
braska City, Neb. 

REDDICK, R. P., ord. by East Ohio Synod, 

‘ 8CHROM, Gustave, called to Meredosia, Ill. 

SICKEL, B., inst. at Campbell Hill, Ill. 


WEDEKIND, A. C., D.D., resigns pastorate of 
St. James’s, to accept that of St. John’s, 
New York City. 


PRESBYTERIANS. 
GRAHAM, Epwarp, Santa Barbara, Cal., 
accepts call to Virginia City, Nev. 


HAY, Samvet, Woodstock, Ill., has taken 
charge of ch. at De Pere, Wis. 


MILHOLLAND, A. 8., Bucyrus, 0O., accepts 
call to Brownsville, Peon. : 

MoAFEE, GrorGe F., Chataworth, Ill., ac- 
cepts call to St. Peter’s, Minn, 

McELMOYLE, Joun, accepts invitation to 
supply Marietta, Peno. 

McFARLAND, T. C., Macon City, Mo., ac- 
cepts call to Bellevue, Iowa, 

RAYMOND, E. N., is supplyiog Leroy, Minn. 

STREET, Davi», called to Falls City, Neb. 

TODD, F. M., inst. at Manassas, Va. 


REFORMED. 
a ~ ee G., called to South Haven, 
ich. 
DOSKER, H. E., accepts call to Ebenezer, 
*'Mich., to begin at completion of his theo- 
logical studies, next May. 
HOEKJE, Joun, ord. at Rotterdam, Kan. 
HULST, L. J., Grand Rapids, Mich., called to 
Danforth, Ii}, 
JONES, Joun SPARHAWE, Pres., of Baltimore, 
Md.,, called to Collegiate ch., New York 
City. 
OPPIE, Joun, inst. at Geneva, N. Y. 





WORMSER, A., settles over the ch, at Cleve- 
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Literature, 


The prompi mention im our «st of ** Books of the Week” 
will be chnstieted by ws an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes receiwed. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


STUDIES OF FOREIGN CHAR- 
ACTER.* 


A GREAT deal of discussion may be read 
nowadays about what the critics call, on 
the one hand, ‘‘ purpose” in literary art, 
and, on the other, “‘ urt for art’s sake.” But, 
if we must distinguish, let us distinguish a 
little more thoroughly. Let us take some 
account of a third thing, at least, which is 
really the first—namely, its subject. What 
is the book about, or the painting? What 
does it describe? After recognizing this, 
one may begin to talk with more or less 
profit about its ‘‘ form” and its ‘‘ purpose”; 
but let us not raise a whirlwind of phrases 
about the thing before we have had, at 
least, one clear look at the thing itself. 

The subjects, then, of the two books be- 
fore us are, broadly considered, the same. 
They are both studies in national character 
Mr. Hamerton’s is a biographical study, 
and Mr. James’s a fictitious one. The for- 
mer deals expressly with French charac- 
ter, the best sort; the latter with character 
of a frivolous, or worse than frivolous, 
sort—French by implication and drawn in 
contrast to the seriousness and truthful- 
ness of a New England family of the old 
school. French, we say, by implication 
only. Felix and Eugenia, the so-c:lled 
‘* Europeans,” are in no sense typical Eu- 
ropeans or French. They are Bohemians, 
without a home; brought up in Europe, 
thoush of American descent; and they 
came to America as adventurers, having 
heard that they had rich relatives in New 
England. To have described these people 
as udventurers would have been correct 
enough. To call them ‘‘ Europeans” is 
about the same thing as to describe that 
son of Vermont, the late James Fisk, as a 
typical New Englander. 

Itis with more genuine characters that 
Mr. tlamerton hus to do in the five sketches 
that make up his book. Allof them, ex- 
cept one, describe men who were but re- 
cently living. They are Victor Jacquemont 
(1801—1832), the traveler and naturalist; 

Henry Perreyve (1831—1865), ecclesiastic 
and orator; Francois Rude (1784—1855), the 
sculptor; Jean Jacques Ampére (1800— 
1864), the historian ; and Henri Regnault, the 
painter, who fell at Buzenval, 17th of Jan., 
1871, at the age of twenty-eight. Each of 
these men had a pational and all of them 
but Perreyve an European reputation. 
Though their names are little known in 
this country, Mr. Hamerton notes that each 
of them ‘‘had a more or less distinguished 
father.” A still more interesting trait, and 
the trait that gives the real unity to the 
book, may be added—namely, that each one 
of these ‘‘modern Frenchmen” was a 
man of strong, tender, and unpretentious 
nature; was, in a word, what for En- 
glishmen and Americans would be bet- 
ter described, perhaps, as a serious char- 
acter. But one hastens to add that 
the spirit of neither one of these men was 
clouded by that solemnity which in Anglo- 
Saxon countries is too commonly taken 
for reality or dignity of character. These 
men were all enthusiasts—whether in sci- 
ence, art, religion, or friendsbip. It is, 
perhaps, in this latter respect that there is 
the most interesting and unifying likeness 
between these five men. Each of them 
existed for friendships for the chosen per- 
sons; each of them cherished to the last 
that deep and faithful tenderness that we 
like to consider our especially Northern 
trait. Jacquemont wrote from India: ‘‘You 
know that Ido not prodigally bestow the 
sacred name of friend. Well,I have given 
it toa man whom I may have mentioned in 
a former letter. His name is WilJiam 
Fraser.” Fraser was then the head of the 
civil service at Delhi, and had lived, says 
Mr. Hamerton, ‘‘ in mental solitude to the 
age of fifty.” He was one of those supe- 
rior persons who incur the imputation of 
misanthropy, because they live on a higher 
intellectual level than those about them, 





*MODERN FRENCHMEN. Five Biographies. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. Boston: 
Brothers. 1878. 


THE EUROPEANS. A Sketch. By HENRY JAMES: 
JR. Boston; Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1878. 
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and consequently suffer from a very real, 
though involuntary isolation. For once, 
in Jucquemont he had found a man who 
could understand him, and_ Fraser 
became, in what was real society for 
him, the most sociable of men.” The two 
friends traveled together, “‘ each going out 
of his way to prolong their talk.” When 
the inevitable time of separation came, 
they parted in perfect silence. But dur- 
ing the following night a horseman 
brought to Jacquemont’s camp a letter 
from Fraser, in which he declared that the 
pain of separation was too much for him, 
and that he would follow bis friend and 
travel with him,even to the neglect of 
public duties.” This was too good news 
for Jacquemont to believe. He tried not to 
hope. But soon after, “walking in sadness 
and solitude in the midst of the gre»t 
desert plain, he saw a tall white figure ad- 
vancing toward him from adistance. It 
was Fraser!” The two friends dined to 
gether ‘‘likekings . . in the smallest 
tent in India,” and traveled northward to 
the British frontier, ‘‘and there they sep- 
arated forever. Jacquemont was a very 
early riser; but one morning, when he 
awoke and looked out of his tent, lo! Fra- 
ser’s tent had vanished inthe night. He 
had taken the sorrow of the final par'ing 
to himself, leaving his friend in the happy 
ignorance of sleep.” Two years later 
Jacquemont had succumbed to the climate 
and to his own oversevere abstinence dur- 
ing the fatigue of exploration. 

If we have cited an unusually touching 
instance of friendship, it is because it 
strikes a true keynote to these characters. 
Throughout the book their seriowsness, in a 
good sense, and their poetic quality ap- 
pears. Perryve, climbing the mountain- 
path tothe monastery of Notre Dime de 
Chalais, ‘‘ under the shadow of perpetual 
rocks and pines,” and writing ‘' Quel silence 
dece qu’ il est vain d@’ entendre, et quelle har- 
monte parfaite des muvres divines!” the 
sculptor Rude, though a poor and a very busy 
man, ‘‘ executing the Fixin statue of Na- 
poleon for nothing, as a tribute to the hir..’s 
memory ”; J. J. Ampere, finding ‘‘ the de- 
light of his life first in his affections and 
after that in his labors themselves, and 
after the death of Madame Récamier, ‘a 
blind old woman of seventy-two, who had 
only liked him,” wandering in the dis- 
traction of grief over Europe; Henri Reg. 
nault, waiving his exemption (as ‘‘ Priv de 
Rome"’) from military duty, and quitiing 
his studio in Algiers to fall, 1s a foot sol- 
dier, before the walls of Paris on a bitter 
January night—all these men were ‘‘ tender 
and true” to the perfection of the North- 
ern ideal. Mr. Hamerton's book shows us 
how idle it is to think that nobility of char. 
acter, at least in Westeru Europe, is deter- 
mined by geographical limits and race or 
religious traits. Its purpose is to teach us 
a wider sympathy through a better knowl- 
edge. 

Turning now to Mr. James’s ‘‘ sketch,” 
we shall find a proof of the immense inter- 
val between the American and the ‘‘ Euro- 
pean” mind to accept for 2 moment*such 
broad generalizations, and a proof too of 
the difficulty with which one mind com- 
prebends the other. For Mr. James 
scarcely describes ‘‘ Europeans” as seen 
from an impartial point of view. He 
gives, rather, the critical impression of 
Europeans as contemplated by a distinctly 
American mind. His story describes the 
experiences and the impressions of Felix, 
happily so named, the light-hearted amis. 4 
teur of painting, and of his morganatically 
married sister, an equally irresponsible 
person, These persons are by descent 
American. We see them in New England, 
on a Visit totheir Puritan cousins, to whom 
their ‘‘ European” lightness is fascinat- 
ing and shocking at the same moment. 
There is some not very spontaneous 
love-making in the due course of the situa- 
tion, ending in the marriage of Felix to 
Gertrude Wentworth, the heiress and the 
least prime of the cousins. Plot and inci- 
dent are of sligbt texture; but so they are 
in many an admirable story, as in Daudet’s 
« Petit Chose,” for instance, which we late- 
ly had the pleasure of commending. Why 
is this st>ry less interesting? Because of its 
deficiency in sympathy, and its consequent 
failurein truth. ‘The sympathy and truth 





or Cherbuliez’s are not what one will look 
forin Mr. James’s. The interest of bis 
writing is analytic, vot epic. The Kuro- 
peans is essentially a criticism, not a 
novel. And in this instance bis critical 
view is the populur American view—that 
all Frenchmen are frivolous and all New 
Englanders melancholy. Mr James works 
out this commonplace very cleverly; but 
his view remains only sublimated common. 
place, after all. 

Mr. James’s style has been praised both 
duly and unduly. It abounds in implica- 
tions, in subtleties; there are delicate 
touches of recording observation; there is 
frequent cleverness of phrase, though these 
irgenuities are sometimes pressed to the 
impairment of the meaning. A more 
serious defect of it is a certain Jabored 
quality, acertain lack of spontaneity. It is 
the reverse in this respect of Thackeray’s, 
for instance. It reminds us, too often 
for full enjoyment, of a well attired per- 
son who is somewhat uneasily conscious of 
his dress. The last secret of literary style, 
the ars celare artem, is still a secret for Mr. 
James to master. 





--[n Nely’s Silver Mine, Roberts Brothers, 
our cheery contributor, ** H. H.,” gives a bright 
and readable account of a journey to Colorado 
aud life there, with other experiences of the 
March family, especially of the twin children, 
Nelly and Rob. Enstern children will find in 
the book genuine enjoyment, as it gives a 
phase of life with which they are utterly un- 
familiar and really embodies into the ttory a 
good deal of valuable inftrmation pot found 
io their geographics. We will warrant, bow- 
evel, that every one of them will be disap- 
pointed at the failure of the ‘Good Luck,” 
which same failure, we take it, is as true to 
Nature as avy: bing else in the book, 


.-The works of Dr. J. R. Macduff have 
been widely read, and now we have another 
attractive volume from his pen, Fventide at 
Bethel (Robert Carter & Bros. 1879). It con- 
sists of areries of sketches based on the story 
of Jacob’s vision, Asa traveler, the author is 
able to give descriptions of the localities 8» 
graphic as to lend greater vividness to the 
Scripture narration, aud th: meditations aud 
exhortations based upon eaco polot in the 
sacred text are both coguging and impressive. 


tion of the battle of Hampton Roads. The 


“hero of the story becomes acquainted with 


nearly all the seas and knows the whole of a 
sailor’s life from‘ chicken’? to commander 
(Philadelphia: J -B. Lippincott & Co.) 


a? . Phe public hss already become familiar 


‘With thie short arti t-biographie of M, F. 


Sweeteer. Toe singular life of J. M. W. 
Turover is the subject of the latest of the scries, 
From the abu: dance of material at hand, this 
book is more condensed and, therefore, less 
attractive than some of its predecessors. It is 
rather encyclopedic than narrative; but a 
broader treatment of the subject would be 
scarcely possible in a volume of this eize. 
(Boston : Houghton Osgood & Co.) 


Jesus is Coming ia a pamphlet of a bun- 
dred pages on the Second Advent of our Lord. 
It is avery good setting forth of the pre-mil- 
lennial doctrine—a doctrine made promincat 
by many at this time, and consequently which 
one should b: familiar with ; if not to accept it, 
then to be able to show its falsity. The author 
(William EF, Blackstone, Oak Park, Cook Co., 
Ill.) generously cffers to send the pamphlet 
free to any-one who will send bim a two-cent 
stamp for postuge. 


A Story or Two from an Old Dutch Town, 
by Robert Lowell, is a book which by a cer- 
tain lazy, sentimental beauty will touch a 
sympathetic chord in many a female reader's 
mind. T.e stories are very slender of eub- 
stance and long drawn out, and the style fs not 
free from affectation ; but we predict that the 
book will be suecess’ul. (Roberts Brothers.) 


.. Robert Carter & Brothers issue Paul 
Cobden’s Little Lights, which contains a score 
of short stories, several of which bave already 
appeared In the columas of THe INDEPENDENT. 
The readers of our *‘ Young and Old” need no 
futroduction to this old friend's pleasant 
stories. 

..The Harpers publish In their Half Hour 
Series E. P. Whippl-’s Zecollections of Rufus 
Choate and Henry James, Jr.’s Daixy Miller, 
Both of these have attracted much notice and 
{pv their new form will be still more widely 
read. 


.-In The Parson on Dancing, by the Rev. J. 
B. Gross (Lippincott & Co.), we have a history 
and defense. Itis recomm: nded to the atten 
tion of all who “ make conecience’’ regarding 
the tripping of the light fantastic. 


-eeeD. Appleton & Co. publish in their New 
Handy-Volume Series the article on Hnglish 





The book will be an exceedingly p'easant com- 
panion for Sunday Jelsure boure. 


--From the pen of Charles K. True, D.D., 
come two small volumes, The Life and Times of 
John Knox and Memoirs of John Howard, both 
published by Ilitchcogk & Walden. Though 
intended for the young, they will be found in- 
teresting by the old. They will supply a 
vacavt place in school, househeld, and public 
libraries. We wish, therefore, ‘he author bad 
taken a little more care with his language, and 
so had not marred his work with such expres 
sions aa “ The regent lay siege to the castle,” 
Again, ‘ underscribed ” is nota very success- 
ful verbal coinage. 


.-From the peo of R. N. Davies, a member 
of the Lilinois Annual Conference, comer A 
Treatiseon Justification (C ncinnat!: Hitebe :ck 
& Walden), the purpose of the volume being 
a vindication of the Arminian doctrine on the 
eubject. It is mostly made up of notes and 
other materials which have accumulated under 
the author’s hands duriog a ministry of more 
thun twenty five years. ‘It is written,” he 
tells us, “not for ripe scholars, nor for the 
ologians of extensive reading; but for young 
preachers and andeqgmncaayee tu divinity.” 


..A very pretty and faithfully prepared 
oalane is Joho Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes 
and Ours (8. E. Cassino, Salem, Mase.). It is 
a smal! volume, illustrated with engiavings 
colored plates, and one photograpb. It te de- 
vojed to a somewhat popular yet scientific ex 


Lwposition of the nature of this most intereett 


in 
y of plants, witb full fostructions how pe} 
select and cultivate them in house or ou'-of- 
door gardens. Trere are also suggestions as 
to mosses, selagivellas, ana-other cryptogams, 
It is a fascinating book. — 


.. Look out * about these days” for holi- 
day gift bouks, Robert Car er & Bros.’ edition 
of Cowper’s Task is a volume elegantly bound, 
containing illustrations by Birket Foster, 
whbi-h are worth much study, and is also of 
size and shape convenient to the band and of 
print restful to the eye. From R. Worthington 
we bavea volume entitled Sketches of Animal 
Lifeand Habits, by Andrew Wilson, Ph. D., an 
illustrated book ot natural history, which will 
charm young people, and old ones too. 


... Thirty Years at Sea, by E. Shippen, U. 
8. N., is a plain story of a sailor’s life, but so 
full of adventure as to be excellent reading, 
An experience in chasing slavers at the Congo 
enters into the narrative, and perbaps the best 











which make the charm of Daudet’s work 


chapters are those containing a vivid descrip- 


Literature (by T. Arnold) from the Hneyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 
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Spiritual Songs for Gospe! Meetings and the 
Sunday-school. By Kev. Elisha A. Hoff- 
man and J. H. Tenney. mo, pp. 112. 
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How to Read and Hints in Choosing the Best 
Books, with Classified Lists of Works on 
pronranhe, History, Criticism, Fine 
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BEGINNING OF THE 58th VOLUME. 
HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER 


ContTAINS, 


CHRISTMAS POEMS. 

1. A Hymn on the Nativity, by Ben JONSON.—II. 
Christmas Day. by GeorGe WITHER.—ILL. A 
Chfistmas Carol, by 8. T. COLERIDGE.—IV. 
Mercy’s Appeal to God for Man, by GILES 
FLETCHER. 

Wita Three Illustrations. 

‘WO HURDRED AND TWO. AStTORY. By ELIZ 
ABETH STUART PHELPS. 

With Taree lllustrations. 

RNGLAND'S GREAT UNIVERSITY. By M. Ds 
CONWAY. 

With Sixteen Illustrations. 

KNOWARE. A Humorous SkeTcH. By Rose 
TERRY COOKE. 
With Twelve lUustrations. 
AFTER DARK. A Porm. By WiLt, WALLACE 
HARNEY. 
THE RED RIVER COLONY. By GEN. A. Li CHET- 
LAIN. 
With Bight Tustrations. 


URANIA. A Poem. By FRANCES L. MACE. 


MENDELSSOHN AND MOSCHELES. By LucY 
Wurete LILLE. 
With Ten Portraits. 


SILVER. BY CHARLES BARNARD 
With Eleven Lliustrations. 


HE CHILDREN. A PorM. By PAUL HAYNE. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. A Novel. By 
THOMAS HARDY. BOOK FirTH, Chapters V.— 
Vill. 
THE MARINBER’S CAULIONARY SIGNAL. By 
E. B. KNIGHT. 
With Three lilustrations. 


HELEN. A SrOryY. By ALICE PERRY. 
CRIME AND TRAMPS. By Hon. HORATIO SEY- 
MOUR. 


JOSEPH, THE NEZ PEROE. A Pomm. By W. H. 
BABCOCK. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. A Nove. By WILLIAM 
BLACK. Chapters XL.—XLIL. 
With One illustration. 
SOME PECULIARITIES OF YELLOW JACK. By 
Dr. T. M. COAN. 


THE FIRST RALLROAD IN CHINA. By A. A. 
Hayes, Jk. 

EXPECTATION. A PoreM. By E. 8. PHELPS. 

A RESCUE FROM CANNIBALS. A Story. By 
Mrs. FRANK MCCARTHY. 

RDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 


EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 


EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


SS 
This number begins the Fifty-eighth Volume of 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


——EE 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR (1878. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.... seossveree #4 00 
HARPER'S WKEKLY, os |. seen eteveoeee 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 6 Lccesevercces 400 
The THREE publications, one year...... err | | 
Any TWO, On@ YeaTr.....s-sereesenerere csoeeeeteeee 700 
SLX subscriptions, OME YEAUF.......eseerree- seers 20 00 


Address A ARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N.Y, 


REV. T. L. CUYLER’S 
Pointed Papers. 


#8 1.50. 

“Dr, Cuyler holds steadily the position 
which he reached years ago, as the best 
writer of pointed, racy, religious articles in 
our country. This volume contains many 
such papers.” —Presbyterian. 


Rose Dunbar's Mistake. 
With a Preface by Dr. HORATIUS BONAR.. $1 50 


Hymns of the Nativity. 


By HoRATIUS BONAR, D.D. GUIE........000 - 10 
Cowper's Task. 
[lustrated by BIRKET FOSTER. .........++++ 350 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 BROADWA Y, N.Y. 
ROW PUBLISHED. 
E. P. ROE’S New Story, 


A FACE ILLUMINED, 


in one large 12mo vol. $1.50. 
*.*'The first edition ef 10,000 copies 
was Exbaust?d on the day of publie 
cation, and a second edition is newin 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 





A New Story by Emma Marshall. 


JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR, 


and Other Stories. 
12mo. 342 pages....... eccoccccesogecSl OU. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
New Editions of the following, each $1.50: 


Life's Aftermath. Beton’s Diary. 


Fow.e-Gaye. 
Lily Among Thorns. Violet Douglas 
Heights and Valleys. Edward’s Wite 


Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal. Cbristabel Kingscote. 
Brothers and Sisters. Joanna’s Inheritance. 
Lady Alice. Millicent Leigh. 


LOOKING BACK. 


A Memory of Two Lives: 


By MARY E. SHIPLEY. 
12mo. 827 pages...... pbepecineegs scenes 


THE RECTOR’S HOUSE. 


A Story. 
By AGNES GIBERNE. 
12mo. 373 pages........- Leclaweveeee $1.50. 


—- 








Also, by the same Author, for Youny 


Children, 
THE HILLSIDE CHILDREN. 
WMO. ccccceccece bobbsewsenssesouessen Paes 


“*The Hillside Children’ is the pleasantest and 
most genial tale we have ever read by Agnes Gi= 
berne. It isa capital picture of child life and child 
nature, and will be read with pleasure by the elders, 
as well as by the younger part of the fawily.’’— 
Atheneum, 





4,* For sale at all Bookstores, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 743 Broadway, New York. 


The Arundel Motto. 


BY MARY CECIL HAY. 
Handsomely Bound, Cloth, $1 60. 





ae 
THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
No. 423.-THE NIGHT SIDE OF NEW YORK, 


A COURSE OF SERMONS DELIVERED 
by T. DE WITT TALMAGKE, 
at THE BROOKLYN TABERNACLE.—Price 10 cts. 


No. 422. ON THE HEIGHTS, 80 cts. 
BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


NORA’S LOVE TEST. 20 cts. 
(Clear, Bold, and Handsome Type.) 
BY MARY CECIL HAY. 


No. 417. MACLEOD OF DARE. 10 cts. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


No. 421. 


No. 415. A DARK INHERITANCE, | 10 cts. 
BY MARY CECIL HAY. 
No. 4. THE HAUNTED HOTEL. 10 cts. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
No. 414. A Captate at Fifteen. Part I. 10 cts. 
Y JULES VERNE. 


No. 419. Mile. SAINT-MAUR’S LOVER. 10 cts. 
BY VICTOR CHERBULIEZ, 
No. 420. NIANIA, 10 cts. 
BY HENRY GREVILLE. 


For sale by newsdealers at above prices, and sent, 
postpaid, on receiptof 12 cents fur 10-cent numbers 
and 2% cents for 20-cent nuu.bers, by GHORGEK 
MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater Street, New York. 





THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S FRIEND. 


By Mrs, COHNELIUS. 12mo0; $1.60. Interleaved, $2.25, 
Invaluable to every Housekeeper. 


Mrs, Cornelius has made the subjects of which she 
treatsa life study. Her work has been before the 

ublic several years, having been revised ana en- 
arged trom time to time to meet the growing re- 
quirements of the household, and it has attained a 
popularity not exceeded by any similar work. It has 
constantly grown in favor, and ts regarded as the stand. 
ard authority on all omer and household duties, 

his permanence in tavor isthe most convincing 
evidence of its merit and the completeness with 
which it meets the wants of the housekeeper. 

Its receipts are ail practical and reliable, having been 
tested by experienced housckeepers, and are especially 
adapted to the wantsof families of moderate means, 
while its counsels and suggestions and directions 
for almost every exigency in housekeeping are in- 
valuable. Sent by mail on receipt of price. For 
sale by al] Booksellers. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO , Boston, 


PUBLISHERS. 


Oxford Teachers’ Reference bibles, 


These Bibles, now generally acknowledged tobe 
THE BEST in the market, ure celebrated for Cleare 
ness of Wee paper used being of the finest 
sia. trength, Excellence, and Finlish of 

inding. Compactness—for, though containing a 
mass Of matter not generally bound with the Bible 
they have been kept within the limits of A HANDY 

JUME, Fullness and Comprehensiveness 
of Notes and Tables, and Prices which piace 
them within the resch of ALL. hey contain, in 
addition to the authorized Text, with References, all 
that is essential in the study of the Bible. Furnished 
with one of these Bibles, no teacher would be ata 
loss anywhere or at any timein the preparation of 
his lesson. With the Notes and Tables are em- 
bodied the results of the most recent and authentic 
research of Biblical Scholurs, and ic is believed that 
nothing has been omitted that can be desired ina 
TEACHER’S BIBLE. 

For sale by all the principal Booksellers through- 
out the country, or by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Libraries and Books Bought, 

782 Magnificant Books at Our Price. 

,100 Standard Books at Your Price. 
45,672 Lheologieal Books at Any Price. 
Catalogue Free. 

LEGGAT BROS.,3 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


New Cutalogues free by 
g@ mail on application. 
PRICES REDUCED, 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York 














The Popular Science Monthly, 


CONDUCTED BY 
E. L. and W. J. YOUMANS. 


Containing instructive and interesting arti- 
cles and abstracts of articles, original, select- 
ed, and illustrated, from the pens of the lead- 
ing scientific men of different countries ; 
Accounts of important scientitic discover- 
es j 

a application of science to the practical 
arts ; 

The latest views put forth concerning nat- 
ural phenomena, by savants of the highest au- 
thority. 

Promihent attention will aleo be given to 
those various sciences which help to a better 
understanding of the nature of man, to the 
bearings of science upon the questions of so- 
ciety and government, to scientific education, 
and to the conflicts which spring from the pro- 
gressive nature of scientific knowledge. 


It is an instructive and valuable monthly, and, 
as a consequence, is continually increasing in cir- 
culation and influence, 


THE PoPULAR ScIENCB MONTHLY is now a 
large octavo of 128 pages, and will be consider- 
ably — begirning with the issue for Jan- 
uary, 1579, handsomely pritited on clear type, 
aud, when necessary to furtber convey the 
ideas of the writer, fully illustrated. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


1. EDISON’S TELEPHONIC AND ACOUSTIC 
NVENTIONS. By GEORGE B. PRESCOTT. 
Eibanirated.) 
FACTORIES. By F: L. OSWALD, M.D. 
IN ASA SCLENCK. VIL. TH MO: 
8 IN EDUCATION. (Cuncladed.) By 
pu. ALEXANDER BalIn, LL,D; 
4. EXPLOSIONS FROM COMBUSTIBLE DUST. 
By Prot. L. W. Peck. Villostraced.) 
5. PROF. HUXLEY BEFORE THE ENGLISH 
COPY RIGHT COMMISBION. 
6. STRANGE ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS, 
1. THE SCLBNCK OF EASY-CHAIRS. : 
8: LANGUAGE AND TH#H KMOTIONS. By Dr. 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
9, BIOLOGY AND “ WOMAN'S RIGHTS.” 
10. ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By GrorGe J. 
ROMANES. * 
11. SKHTCH OF DR. PETERMANN. (With Porttait.) 
2. CORRESPON DENCH. 
13. EDITOR’S TABLE. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
POPULAR MISCELLANY. 


us. 


TERMS: Five dollars per annum; or, fifty cents per 
number. 

A Club of five will be sent to any address for 
$20.00 per annum. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY and APPLE- 
TONS’ JOURNAL, together, $7.00 per annum. 

The volumes begin May and November of each 
year. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


Marion Harla d’s New Cook-Book. 


THE SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


The Dinner Year-Book. 


By MARION HARLAND, 
Author of “COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,’ 
ete. 
1 vol., 12mo, 720 pages, WITH SIX ORIGINAL FULL« 
PAGE COLORED PLATES, beautifully bound 
in cloth. Price $2.25. 








Kitchen Edition, in Oil-Cloth Covers, at same price, 





WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


‘Tis difficult to be both economical and 
elegant at one and the same time; but Mari- 
on Harland has succeeded in showing us 
how the two can be combined. In her new 
cr0k-book, ‘The Dinner Year-Book,’ she 
gives a dill of fare for every day of four 
weeks in each month, leaving us to collate 
the remaining dinners of the year for our- 
selves. These dinners are modest ones, yet 
nice enough to do away with the feeling of 
dread lest some one should drop in, a feeling 
known to most housekeepers of moderate 
means.” —Buffalo Courier. 

““ This is one of the ‘Common Sense in 
the Household Series’ ; but it brings into the 
household something far beyond the reach of 
mere common sense. Thought, culture, and 
good taste are all essential to success in the 
extraordinary results aimed at by this ad- 
mirable book.” —New York Observer. 

“Such a book is a real blessing to the 
painstaking housekeeper, and, in view of the 
complete manner in which it disposes of all 
the arrangements of the dinner-table, it cer- 
tainly fills a place that has never yet been 
occupied in culinary literature.”—Baltimore 
Gazette. 


‘* The most complete and sensible cook-book 


ever published.” —Boston Courier. 
—Oo— 
*,* The above book for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Publishers, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New Yirk 





SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 


FOR DECEMBER. 


‘* Uf there is a better magazine in the world than 
CRIBNER'S, we world like to have a look at it,."— 
20ndon (Ont.) Advertiser: 


‘sHAWORTH’S,” 


by Mrs. BurNETT, begun in November, will be 
the story sought first by the Jarger pumber of 
readers when they open the December Scris- 
NER. Nor will they be disappointed, for Mrs. 
Burnett carries forward the chapters with 
strange and fascinating power. 

The Springfleld Repitiblican eays of “ Ha- 
worth’s’’: '* There is a masterly drift into the 
very heart of interest, which shows a confident 
control of resource and gives assurance of a 
story worth telling and listening to,.”’ 

The Library Table says: ‘‘The opening of 
‘Haworth’s’ is strong, dramatic, and full of 
interest.” 

The London (Eng.) Academy tays of “ Ha: 
worth’s,’? which is appearing in Macmillan’s 
simultaneously with its appearance in this 
country: ‘* Macmillan bas at last opened ite 
pages toa good novel; at least, if we are to 
judge from the first chapters of Mrs. Burnett’s 

Haworth’s,’ which for vigor, humor, and ren- 
dering (dialect and all) of the scenes of tnan- 
ufacturing life in North Lancashire deserves to 
be put yery high {ndeed.”’ 

Bret Harte furnishes a charactertatie story, 

“The Great Deadwood Mystery;’’ 
in which the reader is carried, by telegraph, 
from California to Boston, and back again be- 
yond the Sierras. The articles on 
Ametican Sorts 
are continued by CHARLES C. WARD in Caribou 
Hunling, finely illustrated. John Mutr; the 
naturalist, furnishes an j! ne Cal sketch of 
one of the little animals of California, the 
Douglass squirre), 
‘‘ Bird Architecture,’ 
by T. M; Brewer, tells of Humming-Hirds and 
their bomes. It is made more charming by 
RIoRDAN’s exquisite designs; engraved by 
Marsh, Cole, ete; 
“The ClifféDwellers” 
is an entertaining sketch of the prehistoric tace 
‘“ whore castles lift their towers amid the sands 
of Arizona and crown the terrated slopes of 
the Rio Mancos.’’ Illustrations by T. MORAN, 
“My Look at the Queen” 

is pleasantly told by TREADWELL WALDEN, and 
is perbaps a better description of the quiet 
Lady of England than any lately seen in print. 

“He PLayina Sue” and “ Undergraduate 
Life ut Oxford” will commend themselves to 
every ove who has beep, or is, or will be a 
student in college. 

A charming story by T. W. Hiaainson, “AN 
Tr1sH HEART,” the continuation of “ FALCON- 
BERG,”’ a paperon ‘‘ ART AT THE Paris Expost- 
TION,’ an important essay by Prof. Sumver, 
of Yale, on 

“The National Bank Circulation,” 

“ ARE NARROW-GAUGE ROADS ECONOMICAL 9”? 
‘HINTS TO YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER,” Dr. Ho)- 
land’s timely ** Topics,’ the Jatest inventions 
in ‘*The World’s Work,” with other articles, 
poems, and reviews, make up one of the finest 
numbers of a magazine that ranks among the 
— literary and art perfodicals of the 
world, 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. For sale 
by all dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


“ Don’t let the Devil serve as Librarian for 
your Boys.” 


St. Nicholas for Girls and Boys. 
“The Children’s Art Magazine.” 


The December St. Nicnouas has for its 
frontispiece a copy of the lovely painting by 
John Phillip, R.A., 

‘¢Coming Home,’ 

with a tender heart-song, by MARY MAPES 
Dopet, accompanying it. Mre. Dodge also 
furnishes some verses on “ The Smiling Dolly.” 
Perhaps all the children do not know what 
“A ‘Muchacho’ of the Mexican Camp” 
means; but they will find, by reading Mary 
Hallock Foote’s little story and pow her 
characteristic sketch, that a ‘ Muchacho”’ 
isn’t such a very strange being, after all. 

-“A Jolly Fellowship,” 
by Frank R. STOCKTON, is continued ; and a 
capital story for boys it 1s, told in that bright 
style which has made this writer so much of a 
favorite with young and old. 

For the girls Katharine D, Smith has a de- 
lightfal installment of 

‘* Half-a-dozen Housekeepers.’? 
And then that ridiculous Peterkin family has 
been studying the languages, and Lucretia P. 
Hale has written about it in her funniest way. 
We think it the best of all the absurd adven- 
tures of the Peterkin crowd. 

Emma Plimpton furnishes an excellent girl 
story of country life, entitled 

‘6 Wild Becky.” 
Josephine Norman tells, in 
‘* A Day with the Ponies,” 
of the smallest horses in the world, ‘There isa 
beautifully illustrated set of 
*¢{talian Fairy Tales.?”. == 

Addie Ledyard has tbree of her od 
tures, and James E. Kelly, Hennessy, Freder- 
ick Dielman, Alfred Fredricks, Frauk Beard, 
Hopkins, and other artists help to make tbis 
issue of St. NICHOLAS, with its fairy stories 
and tales of history and adverture, one of the 
handsomest numbers ever issued. 

ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER ABOUT IT. 


$3. a year; 25 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 748 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational! Publishers, N. Y 











HE ‘Crown Editions.’ $1.00 Ber, volume. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols, Cloth, extra 
gilt. HUME’S ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 
GIBBON’S ROME. Cloth 





6 vols. , extra gilt. ° 
TON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia. 
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1879.—PRICE REDUCED.—§$1.50. 
THE NURSERY. 
A Monthly Magazine ter Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. Subscribe now and 
get last number of this year yRap. a 10 cents for 
@ specimen copy and Premium 
John L. Shorey, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


LIPPINGOTT'S MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
Literature, Science, Art, and Travel, 


FOR DECEMBER. 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
NOW READY, 


CONTATNING 


1. DANUBIAN DAYS. By EDWARD KING. Illus- 
trated. 

2. “FOR PERCIVAL.” A Novel. lilustrated. 

3%. SOME ASPECTS OF CONTEMPORARY ART. 
By M.G. VAN RENSSELAER. 

4. THREE WATCHES. By MARION CoUTHOUVY. 

5. SISTER SILVIA. A Story. By MARY AGNES 
TINCK ER, 

6. A SPANISH STORY-TELLER. By T. F. 
CRANE. 

%. THROUGH WINDING WAYS. A Novel. By 


ELL a OLNEY, Author of “Love in Idle- 
nes 


8. DAWN IN CITY. By CHARLES DE KAY. 

9. THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878. By Ep- 
WARD H. KNIGHT. Illustrated. 

10. THE COLONEL’S SENTENCE. An Algerian 
Story. By DAVID KER. 

ll. STARLIGHT. By CHARLES QUIET. 

122, THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF 1878 IN 
VENEZUELA. By ISABELLA ANDERSON. 

13. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: The Hiss and its 
History — A New Topic of Conversation — The 
Story of the Trocadéro—Swiss Engineering. 

M4. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


With the JANUARY number commences the 
twenty-third volume aud twelfth year of LIPPIN- 
COTT’S MAGAZINE. The conductors take pleas- 
ure in stating that during the coming year they will 
spare no efforts to supply their patrons with a 
fund of 


the Best and Most Attractive Reading, 


aiming to furnish entertainment, in the best sense, 
for every diversity of taste; to be of nociass, of no 
party, but belonging to all and profitable to all. 

The contents of the Magazine wi!l embrace at- 
tractive 


SERIAL NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, SKETCHES 
OF TRAVEL, HISTORY AND BLOGRAPHY, 
ESSAYS ON POPULAR QUESTIONS OF 
THE DAY, PAPERS OF WIT AND 
HUMOR, ARTICLES ON POPULAR 
SCLENCE, POEMS, REVIEWS, ETc. 


OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP, always an important de- 
permen nt of this journal, will be carefally sustained, 
The PICTORLAL EMBELLISHMENT of the Mag. 
azine will be a matter of cureful attention, with the 
object of rendering ttan especially attractive feature. 
Among the contributions that will appear in the 
new volume are the following: 

A_ Series of Illustrated Papers _ on FRENCH 
TOWNS, by EDWARD KING, L. LEJEUNE, and 
others. 

A _ Series of Articles on GERMAN POLI ICAL 
LIFE, by the author of *‘German Home Life. 

A Series of IMustraced | Sketches of RAMBLES IN 
THE WILDS OF EXICO AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA, by Dr. ontex L. OSWALD. 


A. Series of Seociet Stories, under the title of 
“WOMEN’S HUSBANDS,” by an anonymous 





writer, 

A Series of Sketches of VILLAGE LIFE IN THE 
SOUTH, by Miss ANNIE PORTER 

Iilustrated Articles descriptive of Life and Ad- 
ventures in the Caucasus, by GEORGE KEN- 
NAN, author of “Tent Life in et? Wild 
Boars and Boar Hunting, by Dr. G. A. STOCK- 
WELL; Capri. by DwiGur BENTON ; English 
Scenery, by HENRY JAMES, Jr., etc.. etc. Con- 
tributions from the author of “The Honorable 
Miss Ferrar},”’ Mrs. R. H. DAVIS, OLIVE LOGAY, 
JENNIE WOODVILLE, SHERWOOD BONNER (author 
ot * Like Unto Like’), MARY DEAN (author of 
“The Boy ona Hill Farm ”’), ete., etc. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
TO CLUB-GETTERS. 


Toany person sending usaclubof FIVE New 
Subscribers to tipplncett a Magazine for one 
year, at $4 each, will be presented a copy of 
WORCESVER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. ape 

tratedand Unabridged. Library sheep. $10 

For a club of 81X New Habscribers, at ry each, 
will be presented u full set of 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. Complete in 4 vols, 

Illustrated. Crown8vo. FExtracloth. $12.00. 

Foractub of TEN New Subscribers, at $4 each. 
will be presented 
CHAMBERS’S BROT CIOS BRS. Popular Revised 

Edition. With 4.000 Engravings and 40 Maps. 10 

vols. 8vo. Extra cloth. $25.00. 

(@™ For sale by all Book and News Dealers. Terms: 
Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single Number, 35 cents. 

(2 SPECIMEN NUMBER matled, enema paid, to 
any address, on receipt of 20 cents 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market St., Phila. 


HARPER e MAGAZSIN S tt pearers RELY. and 
MARPER’S BA One copy of os her for one year, 
Jayony, Seesued ny ithe Publ “ to Lt. Subscriber 
in the United Statzs or Canada, on St $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARP’ mst EBKLY. and 

one address, for one year, 

id on Pub- 


HARPER’S BAZAR. to 
Ma eg Waban Cates 2oER lo tend y 
mat oe a vt of Tew Conte Frankiin Square. N. Y. 
THE NEW YORK 

@e ¢ 
Commercial Advertiser. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


DAILY—89 per year; $4.50 for Six Months; 75 Cents 
for one Month. WEEKLY~—$! per Year; 50 Cents 
for Six Months. An Extra Copy for every Club of 
Ten. A Copy of the Daily for Club of Thirty. 

THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER has spe- 
cial features—such asthe Agricultura! and Scientific 
oa artments Weekly Mar ets, Finance. Produc», 

Live Stock—and will con'tainin a selected and 
condensed form ai! the News. Miscellany, Editorials, 
and prominent features of the Daily Vommercial Ad- 
vertiser. Send for specimen —_ Posters and 

Special Terms to Agents. Addre 

HUGH J. “HASTINGS, 
126 Fulton Street, New York City. 











NEW BOOKS. 


THE SCHOOL BOY. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HouMEs. A delightful long 
poem, admirably iliustrated. A_ choice Holiday 
Book. Cloth, full gilt, $4.00; ‘ilo or tree 
calf, $8.06. 


life and Times of Lord Bacon. 


a my SPEDDING. Uniform with Popular Edi- 
Bacon’s Works. With portrait. 2 vols., 
crown v0, $5.00; half calf, $9.00. 
A work of great interest and sterling value. 


Poems of Sarah Helen Whitman, 


With fine portrait. 16mo, ge top, $L.é 
Alladmirers of Poe and all rah Pe poetry will 
highly appreciate this book. 


Sermons by George Putnam, D.0., 


late pastor of the First Religious Society in Rox- 
ie Massachusetts. With fine steel portrait. 
etd. 


Mother Goose's Melodies. 


New edition, with 8 full-page fllustrations, by AL- 
FRED KAPPES, printed beautifullyin colors. with 
an account of the Goose or Vergoose family. 
Large 8vo, $3.00. 


The Story of a Cat. 


Translated from the French by T. B. ALDRICH. Il- 
lustrated with many silnouettes. $1.00. 


Conscieace. 


Fourth volume of Boston Monday Lectures. With 
Brandes on Carrent Events. By JOSEPH Cook. 


Prince Deukalion. 


og ro By BAYARDTAYLOR. Blegantly 


“Leonardo da Visti 


Vol. 13 of * Artists’ Blographies.” By M. F. SWEET- 
SER. 50c. 





*,* For sale by all: Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 


THE Poet WHITTIER cails it ‘a complete 
success,”” 
“Arts upon the reader like a tonic. The Edit- 


orval Department is especially strong.” - Boston I ran- 
script. 





* Continues to hold its place in the very front of 


American magazines, few of which equalit in ability 
and none of which have greater originality and freshe 
ness. i Times. 


SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD, 


presenting only original matter, equals in lit- 
erary merit the leading secular monthiies and 
sustains to the religious press a relation sim- 
{lar to theirs to the secular press. It aims to 
have in all its essays, serials, +tories, poems, 
etc. @ moral purpose; while iv its Editor’s 
Table are vigorous discussions of live rel'gious 
themes and of secular topics from the relig- 
fous standpoint. It is Preeeminently 
readable and jfilis a place occupied by no other 
publication, 

Its articles on Practical Philanthropy, 
Fiction, both Serial aud Short Stories, 
and Book Reviews are special features. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


INCLUDE 


Prof. George P. F sher, D.D., 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
Rev. J. T. Tucker, D.D., 
Prof. Francis A. Walser, 
Rey. Leonard W. Bacon, 
Rey. E. A. Washburn, D.D. 
AND THESE STORY WRITERS: 
Edward F. Hale, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Horace E. Scudder, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Ellen W. Olnev, 
William M. Baker, 
Sarah ©. Jewett, 
(Author of Deephaven), 
AND OTHER POPULAR WRITERS. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
IT WILL BE SENT FOR ONE YEAK FOR 


$2.10, 


Postage paid, to those ohe subscribe 
BEFORE JANUARY Ist, 1879. 
Do not fail to act promptly, if you wish to accept the 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
$3.00 4 Yerr. Send 15c. for Specimen Copy. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAS8S, 


CHRISTMAS, 1878. 


For a Holiday Present which is at once un- 
common, artistic, and inexpensive a Rare 
Old Engraving is very appropriate Those 
interesting works after the Great Musters cost 
no more than common modern prints. 

Frederick Keppel, of London, and 248 
Broadway, New York, respectfully invites 
correspondence or a visit to his collection of 
high-class Old Engravings. A selection, with 
samples of frames, would be sent on approval 
to any address, N. B—Orders given with. 
out delay willinsure more satisfactory fram- 
ing and the certainty of delivery at the re- 
quired time. 
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SCHOOL Any SCHOOL BOOK wanted 
furnished at Low RATEs. b renee 
OK given on application. J. “R. AN- 

DEKSON & CO., 161 Wm. St., N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1793. 


PRICES REDUCED FOR 1878-79, 








The GAZETTE has been in existence for about 
eighty-five years, and its prosperity soely illustrates 
the genera) growth of American journalism; for no 
paper in the West has attained u similar cir ulation 
among people of respectabili trend tnt intelligence. 

E is Republic. 
np tatoeutey are recogvized and un- 
questioned, and it has a national reputation for its 

earleseness —e fairness in the discussion of all po- 
litical questions 

Asa commercial paper it has long been regarded 
as the standar 

As an agricuitural paper ,~ value is seenin its 
om practical farmers. 

As a literary ow it is not unmindful of the 
wants of the fam 

Each edition “of” the GAZETTE contains eight 
pase printed from stereotype plates, which render 

ts typographical appearance equal to any news- 
pa) er ba a ned in the world. 

TTE. therefore, isthe newspaper for 
the y Rn the Mechanic, the Mauufacturer, 
Banker, Merchant, and Professional Man 





TERMS OF THE WEEKLY: 


Single Copy, one year, postage paid...... $1 
3 Copies and upward, euch aad } 
ae 


100 “ “ “ “ 


TERMS OF THE Lonon aiegegytag 


Single Copy, one year, postage pai 3 
3 Copies and upward, one year, aa each 3 


5 oe “ ~ €$3 


TERMS OF THE DAILY: 
Single Copy, b a mopens: postage om: 





“ ge “ 
“ 1 “ “ 





Every Postmaster is an Agent for the GAZETTE. 
Additions may be made to clubs, at club rates, at 
any time during the year. Sample copies free. 


CINCINNATI GAZETTE CO. 
CHRIST’S SECOND COMING. 


“HE | ee By Dr 8. H. 


'TYN 1.2 
. SECOND D ADVENT” (not Pre-MiNennium). By Dr. 
UR 
Best books on the “ Second Advent,” 


Preparing for the Holidays. Extensive stock of 
Books, Cards, Pictures, ete. for Sunday-schools and 
et po Send for particulars 

Full Theological Catalogue for 10c. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Good, Reliable Agents Wanted. 


$8,000.00 IN GREENBACKS, 


The Sixteen'h Annual 


GIFT DISTRIBUTION 


TO THE 


Subscribers of the 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER 


will positively be Awarded 


Wednesday, January 29th, 1879. 


Subscription Tickets Now Ready. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
$2 for One Year, 


including a Participation in the 
Premium Award. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


Sample Papers and Circulars, containia 
fall information, will he sent free to any one 
addressing the Publisher, 


WM. H. BURK, 
44 Larned St.. West Detroit, Mich. 





THE 


MORNING STAR 


IS A 


LARGE FAMILY PAPER 


OF EIGHT PAGES, 
ABLY EDITED, 
LIBERAL IN DOCTRINE, 
CATHOLIC IN SPIRIT, 


AND PUBLISHED AT DOVER, N. H. 
IT IS NOT SECTARIAN, BUT IS LARGELY 
PATRONIZED BY THE FREE 
BAPTISTS. 


TERMS..............82.20, in Advance, 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


MCGRANE & C0) esos 


57 Park Place N.Y. STEREOTY PERS, 


Fac-similes of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, etc. BOOK-WORK 
,  SSPECIALTY,—ESTIMATES furnished on application, 

“Mr, Crane has done all my electrotype and ere 
work for the past ten years,’’—F RANK Lasite. 























MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


GOSPEL H HYMNS 


Ira D. Sankey, ra as. McGranahan, 
und Geo. C. Stebbins. 


Usee inthe Gospel Meetings conducted by Messrs. 
OOVY, WHITTLE, and PENTECOST. 

*,* The world-wide acceptance of Nos. 1 and 2 of 
this series of Gospel Hymns and the demand tor a 
fresh collection of the same character has encour- 
aged the publishers to send forth the THIRD book. 
Tc will be found to contain a large proportion of new 
Songs, bever before published, including sev: ral by 
the inspired BLIss, which have been i:eserved for 
this book, together with some of the most useful 
older ones. In short, 

COSPEL HYMNS No.3 
is offered as the best collection of pure, invigorating 
Seri penee songs ever produced, not surpassed even 
by the two preceding of the same celebrated series. 
trice, 35c., by mail; $3.60 per dozen, by express. 
Gospel Hymns, No. 3, words only. 
Price, 6c., by mail; 60c. per dozen, by express. 


Biglow & Main, |John Church & Co., 
Mth st 


reet, New ‘ork. Cincianati, O. 


Music Teachers Will Do Wel 


TO USE 


for a ANO Someta ns MASON’S PIANO-FORTE 
TECH NICs (82.50), a book of sterling merit, 
with about! 5001 echnical Exercises, which may be 
expanded to many thousands, if desireo. Ad- 
mirably prepared by WM. MASON, assisted by W. 

8. B. MATTHEWS. 


Have you read the last Musical Record? 65 cts. each. 


For Organ Scholars CLARKE’S HARMONIC 
School for the Organ ($3). The newest and 
the very best Organ School. Teaches Composi- 
tion, as wellas Playing. By WM. H. CLARKE. 


Subscribe for the Musical Record. $2 per year. 

For Thorough Base Scholars, JOHNSON’S NEW 
Method for Thorough Base (81). The sim- 
lest and best method to teach Chord playing in 


iymn Fepes, Gee 28, Part Songs, etc. Ask tor the 
NEW Method 


312 pages of Music per year inthe Musical Record. 
For Singing Classes, ONWARD! Singing School 
Book, by L. O. EMERSON, $7.50 per dozen, and 
JOUNSUN’S Method for Singing Classes. 
#6 per dozen, are ——< books, differing in 
price and contents ut accomplishing the same 
«xcellent result in diverse ways. Examine both. 


Ask at News Stand for Musical Record. 
Any book mailed, post free, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston; 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 


HRISTMAS CAROLS. 
HURCH & CO.’S PRICE, 
HRISTMAS | & Cents, 
SELECTIONS OR 
Pes Sa0e. $4 PER 100. 


SI Beautiful Songs for Sun- 
6 day-schvools, Home, and _ 


ALL CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS, | Send for sample. 


(@ Better even than Last Year...) 














A Christmas Garland ot Song and Story. 
THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR 
wil make the best Uhristmas gift for musical friends. 
Beautifully MWustrated!!]! Stories, Sketches, <a 


Autograph Letter of Liszt, and fac-simile music 
Chopin, with portraits, and 


{2 PIECES OF MUSIC! 


DOUBLE NUMBER! SEND FOR IT. Price, 25 cents 
ang particulars free. 


IT WILL DELIGHT YOU! 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


805 Brondway,N. Y., Cincinnati, 0, 


Superior Music Books 


Choirs, Singing-Schools, ete. 





THE VICTORY... ............ $1.50; $13.50 per doz 
THE CORONATION.......... 15; 13.50% 
CHORAL ANTHEMNS........ 150; bo“ * 
TEMPLE ANTHEMS........ 1.25; 12.00 °° °* 
IMPERIAL HAKMON Vv.) 
(in AIKIN’S Seven > 1.25; 1.00" “ 
Character Notes), ) 
THE SCEPTER .............. 100; 150% “« 
VINEYARD OF SONG..... 0.75; t40"* 


Each of the above standard publications possesses 
sterling qualities, which give unqualified satisfac. 
tion. Sent by mail on receipt of retail price. 


ga” A Full Catalogue sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth &t., | 73 Randolph St., 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 


BABY? MINE. Secret Love. Nancy Lee. Bells of 
eville om. Lost Chord, song by Sulli- 





. Best ae vet. 





pagal A bes in_ the Wood music. Ip ail 2 pieces, 
4 PERRY’ 


musi ont Al Al, BUM, only 


25 cents, s Dt b 
PERRY & Co., 583 wee 


aabingion Street, Boston, 
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Religions | Autelligence, | 


THE CHRISTIANS AND THE CHRIS- 
TIANS. 





OnE might be puzzled greatly to known 
what such a heading as the above means, if 
he did not know how absurd denomina- 
tions are in regard to names. All denomi- 
nations claim the right to be called Chris- 
tians as a general name, taking some speci- 
fied name by way of distinction; but here 
are two denomination, both desiring to be 
called simply and solely Christians. One 
of these bodies has no other mark of dis- 
tinction to the world than the pronouncia- 
tion of its name. The Christians have 
often been called Christ-ians, to avoid con- 
fusion; but they most strenuously object to 
it. The other body is often called Disci- 
ples of Christ, or Campbellites, though its 
members seem to prefer the simple title of 
Christians. Both of these bodies met in 
general convention recently, and the pur- 
pose of this article is to explain who they 
are and what they did in council. 


The Christians or Christian Connection 
owe their existence tothe union of three 
separate movements: (1) that of James 
O'Kelly, of North Carolina, who seceded 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
about 1793, on account of opposition to 
the episcopal system and of heretical 
views; (2) that of Dr. Abner Jones, a Bap- 
tist, of Vermont, in the year 1800; (8) and 
that of Barton W. Stone, of Kentucky, 
who withdrew from the Presbyterian 
Church in the first year of the present 
century. Each of these movements was 
independent of and unknown to the 
others, and each took the name of Chris- 
tian, and, rejecting all creeds, declared the 
Bible to be their only rule of faith and prac- 
tice. It bas generally been supposed that 
they practice baptism by immersion ex- 
clusively; but, according to a historical ad- 
dress read before the New Jersey Christian 
Conference in 1876, there is diversity of 
usage on this point. The address says : ‘In 
New England they practice baptism only 
by immersion; in the West frequently by 
sprinkling; while in the South the different 
methods are employed, as among the 
Methodists.” In doctrine the Christians 
differ from the other Evangelical denomin- 
ations chiefly in rejecting the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity, believing in God the 
Father and Jesus Christ as his Soo, and that 
the ‘‘ Holy Ghost is the holy spirit of God, 
sometimes meaning the divine presence by 
spirit power, but when spoken ot as a 
divine person God, himself, the one in- 
finite spirit.” And yet some of them claim 
that they are not binarians. 

How numerous the Christians are is not 
known, as they publish no statistics. Some 
rather wild guesses give them a quarter of a 
million of members; but iftwo hundred thou- 
sand be subtracted from this, the remainder 
will be much nearer right. In the histori 
cal address referred to they aresaid to have 
sixteen hundred societies, about the same 
number of ministers, and ninety confer- 
ences. They meet in General Conference 
once in four years. The Conference this year 
was held in Franklin, O., lasting five days. 
About a hundred ministers and some fifty 
lay members were in attendance, and the 
denominational organ calls it the best Con- 
ference ever held, the attendance being 
large, the enthusiasm great, and the work 
done important. Elder J. H. Coe occu- 
pied the post of president. The pro 
ceedings consisted largely of sermons. 
The most important business trans- 
acted was the adoption of changes in 
the constitution. Hitherto the Convention 
has had only an advisory power. Nowit 
is te have charge of the missionary and 
publishing interests of the Church and be- 
comes ‘‘the practical head of the denom- 
ination.” The Convention isto own and 
control all the enterprises of the Church, 
The committee, appointed four years ago 
to consider the matter, in their report said 
the Christian Cburch held to the true con- 
gregational polity; but the forms and 
usages needed to be harmonized. They 
argued in favor of the changes proposed 
as follows: 

**Then a decision made by one Christian 
will have the power of one; but a decision 
rendered by a church of one hundred units 
will have the authority of an hundred 


ones; and a decision rendered by a.confer- 
ence of representatives of one hundred 
churches, each of one hundred members, 
will have the authority of ten thousund 
units; and a general assembly representing 
one hundred thousand will have the autbor- 
ity of one hundred thousand units, and the 
usefulness of the body will be increased 
accordingly. For, though one link be as 
strong as a chain, yet an hundred links 
separate are not effective as a chain; and 
if united by a cotton cord, the chain is no 
stronger than the cord.” 

In the president’s opening address he 
contended that, as such abundant provis- 
ion had been made in all the states for edu- 
cation, it was a serious question whether 
the Christian Church should pot abandon 
its literary institutions. Most of the schools 
are and have been a burden to the de- 
nomination and have little prospect of be- 
coming self-supporting. He did not pro- 
pose, however, to abandon the Cbristian 
Biblical Institute. While other theological 
schools teach the peculiar doctrines of 
their denominations, the Institute teaches 
simply the truth of the Bible. We cannot 
learn whether the Convention took any 
action upon this suggestion. 

The Christians, otherwise called Disci- 
ples of Christ, we fully described a few 
weeks ago. We showed that there are 
two parties of them, with diverse views, 
one of the dividing questions being the 
organization of denominational missionary 
societies. These and other denomination- 
al interests are controlled by the General 
Missionary Convention, which is com- 
posed of delegates from the state conven- 
tions and meets annually. This year it 
was held in Cincinnati and was very 
largely attended. Elder A. I. Hobbs, the 
president, in his opening address, dis- 
cussed the subject of organization. After 
describing the workings of other denom- 
inational societies, he expressed the con- 
viction that ‘ta close ecclesiasticism” is 
more efficient for denominational propa- 
gandism through mission work than a 
loose, open Congregationalism; but by the 
associational method a high degree of ef- 
ficiency may be reached under the Con- 
gregational polity. 

The receipts of the Board of Foreign 
Missions for the year were reported at 
$8,795. With this amount the missions at 
Southampton, Southport, and Chester, in 
England, Copevhagen, in Denmark, and 
Paris, in France, were supported. These 
missions report 314 communicants, of 
whom seventy are in Copenhagen. Besides 
the Board, there is an organization called 
the General Missionary Society and known 
as the ‘‘ Louisville plan.” This Society 
raised the past year about 2,000. The 
Woman’s Board of Missions reported re- 
ceipts of $4,290, which amount was ex- 
pended on bome missions. A missionary 
is to be sent to Kingston, Jamaica, to open 
aschool. The president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions called for $20,000 for the 
ensuing year, and before the Convention 
adjourned more than one-third of the 
amount was pledged. 

While the Convention was in session the 
Colored Disciples of Christ met in the same 
city and held their first general conventior, 
eight ministers and several lay delegates be 
ing present. We do not know how numer- 
ous the Colored Disciples sre. 





We devoted considerable space some time 
ago to a summary of a series of letters ad- 
dressed to the Disciples of Christ in America 
by a committee of their English brethren. The 
letters complained that the American Dis- 
ciples had departed from their first love, and 
went on to name and rebuke a number of loose 
practices which the English Disciples were 
sorely grieved to see. The American brethren 
now seem to be in a position to return the com- 
pliment. Verily, Christian advice and admon- 
ition are good between brethren, and there is 
no reason why the duty of giving them should 
not be amutualone. One of the editors of the 
Christian Standard, of Ciucinnati, which re- 
ceived a large share of the loving rebukes of 
those English epistles, bas been visiting En- 
gland, and has taken occasion to ascertain 
with what degree of strictness the English Dis- 
ciples are observing the principles they incul- 
cate in the letters. He went to the 
church in Birmingham of which David King, 
one of the signers of the letters, is 
pastor, and he was astounded at the dis- 
coveries he made. One of the charges 
was that the American Disciples burried 
through the communion. At Birmingham 





the members were in ‘‘a bigger hurry” than 


the Americans ever thought of being, giving 
thanks for the cup and loaf at the same time 
and the deacon with the cup hurrying along 
after the deacon with the bread. Another 
chureb, in the especial favor of Elder King, 
has an organ, for the use of which the Amer- 
icans were rebuked. Mr. King contends that 
ovly immersed believers should sing hymns; 
but in the hymn-book which he prepared for 
the English churches are selections, among 
others, from Tom Moore. Mr. King has been 
very severe in reproving the American Disci- 
ples for not having elders in all their churches. 
What must, then, have been the surprise of 
this American visitor on discovering that 
there is not a single elder in Mr. King’s 
church, which is ‘‘ruled by the ope-man 
power,’’ and the ruler is ‘‘ David (the) King.” 


-..-The National Colored Baptist Educa- 
tional Convention, held last summer, at Nash- 
ville, authorized two addresses to be issued— 
one to the white and the otber to the colored 
Baptists of the United States. Both addresses 
are now published, That addressed to the 
waite Baptists admits the deplorable condi- 
tion of the colored people. They are groping 
fn darkness and are deep io vice and ignorance, 
‘They need light and they need help to 
reach it. They need Christian education, 
that they may preach and teach intelligently 
aod to make them good Christian men 
and women. They believe they are rising in 
morale, in intelligence, in worldly prosperity, 
and in religion, and they offer heartfelt 
thanks to Northern Baptists, who alone have 
helped them to what educational facilities they 
have enjoyed. To the Southern white Baptists 
they are grateful for the ‘‘ good resolutions ”’ 
they bave passed in favor of the black map. 
They have needed the help of these brethren, 
and have wondered why they bave not had it. 
They do not ask for social recognition ; but to 
be recognized us Christian gentlemen. The 
address to the colored Baptists urges them to 
support liberally the new publishing house 
and newspaper, and to give their hearty ¢- 
operation to the educational enterprises of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


...-At the recent meeting of the Baptist 
Union of Scotland some pretty severe criti 
cisms were uttered of the dominant religion of 
that country. The chairman, the R-v. J.C. 
Brown, said the Baptist was “a church with 
no fiction in its membership, no fiction in its 
ordinances, vo fiction in its need, no tiction in 
its government, no fiction in its offices—in re- 
ality, achurch according to the New Testa- 
ment.”’ As to the Presbyterian churches, they 
received everybody of an outwardly correct 
character. With them it was churchmember- 
ship first and Christianity afterward. A lay- 
map, Mr. Maitland, of Glasgow, referring to 
the Island of Skye, said that, though there 
were Established, I’ree, and United Presbyte- 
rian churches in every parish in the island, yet, 
with the exception of a few Buptists there, 
“he had never meta Skye man who could 
really be called a Christian.’ And the cause 
of this was that the ‘‘ Gospel which they pro- 
fessed was one of doubt and fear, rather than 
of implicit confidence io Christ as a Saviour.” 
His heart bled for Skye, for from one end of 
the island to the other the people were in gross 
darkness in respect to the simple Gospel of the 
grace of God, 


«se. The English Wesleyan Conference, at its 
last session, appointed a ‘Con ectional Fi- 
nance Comm‘ttee to consider tue best method 
of relieving t.e existing embarrassments and 
providiny, as far as possible, against the recur. 
ring accumulation of debt, as also of raising 
the mats for the erection of a new branch of 
the Theological Institution and for other 
pressiug purpores.’”’ The Committee, which 
is composed of the president and ex-presidents 
and secretary of the Conference, the general 
treasurers and secretaries of the various funds, 
and a minister and layman from each district 
meeting, has beld a meeting, and decided that 
nothing less than a fund of $1,000,000 will be 
sufficient to meet the present necessities. Of 
this amount $290,000 were needed for foreign 
missions, $200,000 for the extension of Meth- 
odism, $95 000 for bome missions, $10 000 for 
a German mission chapel in London, $125,000 
for the Theolozical Institution, $140,000 for 
education, $160,000 for echools for educating 
ministers’ children, $25,000 for the Children’s 
Home, $10,000 for Oxford’s new chapel, and 
$15,000 for the Invalid Ministers’ Fund. 


....We gave last week an account of the 
proceedings of the Georgia Presbyterian Synod 
io the appeal case of Mr. Frank E. Block. We 
have to add this week that, after the decision 
of the Synod in favor of Mr. Block, on tech- 
nical grounds, the Synod adopted the follow- 
ing as an expression of its views on dancing: 

‘Whereas, the decision of the Synod of 
Georgia, in the appeal case of Mr. F. E. 
Block from the Atlanta Presbytery, may be 
misunderstood by some of our people as 
favoring dancing; and whereas this Synod 
would continue to discourage and, as all our 
church courts have invariably done, discoun- 





tenance this popular amusement, the earnest 








attention of all our church officers and mem- 
bers is called tothe repeated deliverances of 
the Geveral Assembly on the subject, and 
they are urged by precept and practice to 
bear testimony against this kind of emuse- 
ment, so often fraught with evil, especially 
in its more modern forms, and which cannot 
be indulged in except to the hazard of the 
spiritual interests of the dancers and to the in- 
jury of Zion,” 


...-According to the latest statistics of the 
Methodist Episcopal Churcb, as printed in the 
Christian Advocate, there are now in the world 
4,489,877 Methodist members and probationers 
and 74,969 local and 29,206 itinerant preachers. 
The total Methodist population is estimated at 
20,000,000. These totals are distributed as 


follows: 
Itin. Local Lay 
preach- preach- mem- 
ers. 


ers. bers. 
Unived States, inc. for. mis.. 23,194 26,642 3,396,999 
Canada, wt UE agen 4,247 167,857 
Great Britain,“* ‘“ “ ,.. 3,705 41,338 828,932 


Ireland, France, Australia, 655 2,742 96,089 


In the United States the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has 1,688,788 members avd probation- 
ers, against 1,671,608 last year, indicating an in- 
crease of 17,180; 11,308 itinerant preachers, a 
gain of 39; and 12,560 local preachers, a gain 
of 23. In the previous year there was a loss of 
120. 


..--At the Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
Friends a petition was presented asking that 
the words ‘‘a birelivg mioistry’’ be omitted 
from the sixth query, in order that Friends 
contracting alliances out of the society 
might accept the services of a minister with- 
out violating the rules of the society. The 
women were united in favor of it, and returned 
the adverse report of the committee to the 
men’s meeting, where it was finally concurred 
in. The change is accordingly to be made. 


....-Tbe Methodist Church Extension Socie- 
ty reports that the amount at i's disposal the 
past year was $102,086. Of this sum about 
$64,760 was raised by collection and bequest. 
The amount disbursed was $98,413, by which 
172 chuic es were aided by donations, 18 by 
loans, and 32 by dovations and loaps—io all 
222, the exact number of the previous year, 
One hundred and tuirty-seven thousand dol- 
iars was apportioned to the conferences ty be 
raised in 1879. 


..--Among the very sad cases of bereave- 
ment by yellow fever is the following of the 
Rev. F. M. Featherstun, presiding elder of the 
Jackson District Mississippi (Southern Meth- 
odist) Conference : 

“At bis home in Warren County, some eigh- 
teen miles from Vicksburg, he has seen almost 
his entire family in a few days perish with the 
yellow fever. Of an interesting household ot 
ten only two remain—himeelf and a widowed 
daughter.”’ 

....Reports to the English press represent 
India as fierce for war. One voice we hear 
raised, though only in prayer against war, and 
that the voice of the von-Christian Brahmo 
Somaj, in the ‘* Devotional” column of its 
organ, The Indian Mirror : 

“Dark clouds are gathering over the front- 
ier, God Almighty, hasten to our rescue. 
Appalling and sickeuing preparations for war 
have already commenced and troops have be- 
gun to move. God Almighty, send thy holy 
spirit to those places where our rulers are 
holding meetings and taking couusel of each 
other, and so turn their hearts that they may 
seek peace, ard not war, Teach them to war 
with their own warlike propensities and van- 
quish those great enemies, anger and ambi- 
tion. Teach them and teach captains and 
soldiers to believe that there is greater glo: 
in promoting peace than in causing bloodshe 
and desolation and death. Lord, may peace 
desce: d once more on this fll-tated land |!” 


English Christian papers will please copy. 


«+e The Lutheran has this to say about the 
recent Free Diet: 

“The direct results may not be all that is 
desirable to rest in; but the processes are 
wholesome aud the whole tendency is io the 
direction of improving strength, clearness, avd 
truth. We should be surprised to find any 
one who attended upon the recent Diet who 
did not zo away with his spirit strengthened 
aud encouraged with regard to our church aud 
its future in America.”’ 

...The people of ODerammergau, shocked 
to hear that a company was about to perform 
the Passion Plays in London, have disclaimea, 
through their burgoma-ter, any connection 
with or responsibility tor the company re- 
ferred to. Tbey say they could not so belie 
the custom of their forefathers. The plays are 
to be performed in Oberammergau in 1880, and 
nowhere else. 


..--The Unitarians and Universalists of 
Salem, Mass., aud vicinity have formed an as- 
sociation for holding union meetings every 
Sunday evening, in the town and neighboring 
villages. 


....Two members, mother a: d daughter, of 
Trinity Methodist Church, Chicago, are on 
trial for violating the Discipline, by renting 
property to be used as a beer-garden. 


....The Rev. Dr. Charles Howard Malcom, 


of Newport, R. I., denies that he purposes to 
leave the Baptist forthe Episcopal Church, 


oso © ws So we eet oe 
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Hews of the Week. 


GEN. SHERMAN’sS anpual report shows that 
the whole number of enlisted men in the army 
8 24,761, of which but 11,205 are infantry. 
There are ten regiments of cavalry and five of 
artillery. The General corrects the common 
impression that the West Point Academy turns 
out more officers annually than are needed in 
the army, the vacancies being about sixty 
every year, Or more than the average number 
of the graduating classes. He also calls at- 
tention to Gen. Sheridan’s report on the proper 
method of treating the indians, wherein he 
holds that they can never be controlled or 
educated witbout a wholesome display of 
Government power over them. 


....While King Humbert of Italy and his 
queen were eotering Naples in state, on the 
17th, a man rushed out of the crowds and at- 
tempted to assassinate His Majesty with a 
poinard, but succeeded only in inflicting a 
slight scratch. Signor Cairoli, chief of the 
ministry, was slightly wounded in the left 
thigh. Tbe King showed presence of mind, 
drew his sword, and s'ruck at the assassin, 
who was quickly arrested. His name is Gio- 
vanni Passavante, and he gives as his defense 
that he hates kinge. 


..It seemed to be a matter of doubt on 
Friday and Saturday of last week whether the 
body of A. T. Stewart had been recovered, 
the Times, Herald, and World claiming that it 
had, and that the whole story would be 
brought to light within a few hours ; while the 
Tribune reported no progress in the search. 
The rumors of the finding proved up to the 
19th to be unfounded, Several places have 
been searched and ‘clues’? followed up, but 
without success. 


...-The Congressional Sub-committee on 
Indiau Affairs report that there is a strong 
sentiment inthe Far West, and especially on 
the Pacific slope, to have the Indian Bureau 
transferred to the War Departinent. Army 
officers belleve the transfer would be beneficial 
to the Indians and for the good of the country; 
but they do not desire the increased re-ponsi- 
bility and labor which would be thrown upon 
them. 


...-The Marquis of Lorne and Princess 
Louise, who are to govern Canada, eatled from 
Liverpool, in the steamer ‘‘Sarmatiau,’’ for 
Halifax on the 14th inst. They were received 
with cheers everywhere on the route from 
London. At Liverpool the city authorities 
and chamber of commerce presented them 
with addresses and public ceremonies, 


..-Lord Salisbury replies to Mr. Evarte’s 
letter calling attention to the extravagant 
award against the U. 8. by the recent Canada 
Fisheries Commission that the awerd is final 
avd that the British Government cannot act as 
a judge to reopen the case. The money will, 
accordingly, be paid to England; but under 
protest. 


. Complaints of fraud are coming up from 
South Carolina, where the Democratic majori- 
ties are out of all proportion to the known 
party division. In Fairfield County it is re- 
ported tbat nota single Republican vote was 
thrown, though it contains more colored than 
white men. 


..seThe vote of New York State in the re- 
cent election shows an increase in the Green- 
back party to 71,000, as against 20,000 last 
year. The Republican plurality on the state 
vote is 37,600, aguiust a Democratic plurality 
last year of 11,200. 


.-Postmaster General Key reports that the 
railway mail service is hampered by insuflicient 
appropriations, and recommends an increase 
of rates for merchandice. He also asks for 
a material increase in the compensation of 
city carriers, 


.. Reports of what Evgland proposes to do 
against the Ameer the coming winter are vari- 
ous and contradictory. No move of a hostile 
character has yet been made. In European 
Turkey the situation is unchanged. 


...-The town of South Hadley, Mass., has 
voted to pay all honest debts contracted by the 
defaulting town treasurer, Wright, now serv- 
ing out a five years’ sentence, 


....Francis Murphy, the temperance lec- 
turer, held several crowded and interesting 
meetings in this city last week. Many have 
signed the pledge. 


....A large part of the town of Bradford, 
env., was destroyed by fire on the 14th inst, 
Fi ty buildings were burned, at a loss o 
$150,000. 


-- The 250th anniversary of the Collegiate 
Reformed Church of this city is to be celebra- 
ted to-day. 
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The Primary Cause of a Distant 
Symptom. 

Nervousness is rarely a disease in itself inher- 
ent; but is the lineal offspring of dyspepsia, ina 
majority of cases. The nervous disturbance is at 
first trifling; but ultimately its parent so undermines 
the general health as to produce consequences 
very threatening to that great nervous center, the 
brain. Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters isthe most pow- 
erful medicinal opponent of the ravages of indi- 

estion and protects the nervous system from them. 

e tremors, the unnatural pepe the headaches, 
the sleeplessness and loss of appetite which charac- 
terize digestive irregularity and weakness, and 
which are almost invariably »ccompanied by an un- 
certain condition of the bowels and inactivity of the 
liver, are all eradicated by this matchless c ‘rrective ; 
and when nervousness does not proceed from the 
cause designated it affords most grateful relief. 





FIeTy thousand dollars will be paid for any reme- 
dy which will cure Chrenic Rheumatism, Pains in 
the Limbs, Back, and Chest, Sore Throat, Insect 
Stings, Crou , Dysentery, Jolic, Sprains, and Vomit- 
ing quickert an Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, es- 
tablished in 1847. Never fails. Sold by the Drug- @ 
gists. Depot, 42 Murray Street. 





For particulars regarding Hlectric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CoO., Cincinnati, O. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution all 





PIOTURES. tga ETO. 


ute Maiden gir 
all kinds — Stati tionery, 





- Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& S. 7. AFTuor Y & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
a Metropo 








Especially | useful to Accountants, Merchants, Law- 


yers, Draughtsmen, R. E. Agents, Teachers, Scholars, 
ete. Itisa Ruler, Paper-cutter, ‘Pen or Penci!-case, 
Foot Measure, Square, LETTER-SCALE, Protractor 
for Angles or Degrees, all in one durable and orna- 
mental article. Circles, Diagrams, etc. described by 
using the perforations. Full directions sent. Sold 
by Stationers, News and Notion dealers. LIBERAT, 
DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, Seat by Mail on receipt 
of Vrice, 50 cts. (or P.-O. stam moe). 

PERRIS & BROWNE, Sole M’t’s, 164 Fulton St., N.Y. 





the healtn-giving qualities and tonie virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
‘aevectties of the surf. For sale oath ists gener- 
ally. 

“ Broadway and Barciav a. ¥ 


“VIVITO INFANS.’ 








cote as is rad improving.’’—D. 
39 Bowery. pete 
Grocers everywhere. Manufactured by the CEREAL 


. yw Beng 
Sold by all Druggists and 


MANUFACTURING CO., 13 College Place, N. Y. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETA. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Dueers of sae Grand Organ for the Cincinnati 
Mus! all; the powerful Centennial Organ; 
Mike great Organ in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn; and of nearly 1,000 
others for every part of 
the country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTERS, ORG ANISTS, and others are 
invited to apply tous direct forall information 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specificati ns fur- 
nished on application. 


THE STANDARD 
CHROMATIC TUNING 


OR PITCH-PIPE. 
Gives ee . oreEce PITC ) by Kiet tone, 
» Sharp 
Adjusted to the desired piteh + 
ver gets out of order. 
FIN EL Y NICKEL-PLATED. 

No Leader, Instrumental Player, or 
Singer shoule be without one. 
RETAILED AT 81.50. 

Sent to any address upon receipt of 
price. 
DANIEL M. READ & CO., 
647 BROADWAY,N.Y., 
Invertors and Manufacturers. 
by all Music Dealers. 


IT COSTS NOTHING! 


ten days’ trial, and refund freight if not purchased 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds. 
Vive years’ warranty. 


PRICE $7 t s Direct from the factory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 





New York. 











A 32 column monthly STORY PAPER one year FR EE 
BF with FO GOLD LEAF CARDS, with name, In 
GEM ease, 25 ets, KAGLE PRINTING CO.,, Springfeld, Masa, 





) ) 5 Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers,etc.,no2 
alike,with name, l0c. Nassau Card Co..Nassau, N.Y. 


EDUCATION 


‘OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, -“— _Trovenamery Depart- 
ments. Blective studies. ts both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best + a influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libra- 
rv fees — B a year. Over 1,000 students. Fall 
Term, Sept. ; Winter Term, Dec. 44; Spring Term, 
March 1th. “For circulars | address J. B. 'T. ARSH, 
ary Oberlin, 

BERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Bans. the College management. Frst-class teachers. 

Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof. F. B. Rick. 


TATABE. ISHED | 1868 -HENRY MOLLEN- 

AUER’S COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 56 Court 8t., 
faHAavr over Smith & Bunce’s Music Rooms. Ir- 
struction given in all branches of music. A thor- 
ough foundation laid for beginners. Style and fin- 
ish given to advanced pupils. Call for circulars. 

HENRY MOL PENHAUER, Director. 

ERNST GRABS. Se“retary 
r. H, Mollenhauer is happy to announce cnat he 
has engaged the celebrated violin virtuoso and sing- 
ing master BERNHARD MOLLENH AUER. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies 














and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors. and 
pam ng ives information to Parents of good 
schooler 


abroad or tothe countr 

promptly sulted to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 

American and Foreign ‘ ‘eachers’ ,Aseney, 2% Union 
Square (Broadway side), New Yor 


CHINA PAINTING. 


WM. LYCKETT ts sw toe 
15 5 BRO Knway. 


Families Koni 





N.Y. 


QeAnten LANGUAGE AND LITERATURB 
thoroughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 47 West 
llth St., between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 








The Cincinnati Wesleyan Fomale Jollege.— 
Best adyantages for Lo ag panos, 
Belence, Fainting, Wood-carving ng My 

. DAVID H. MOORE, dD Frenheens, 


AGENTS WANTED 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S 


Latest and Greatest Work, 
tselli ll others combined. mich  ipustrated: 
ou ae nee ut e ta’ m astrated. 


Ha 
New Steel Portrait. Sold by phe thon. 
ED—A gentleman or lady of tact and abil- 


WANT 
HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


iiy, with or without business experience. 
DAY to Agents  canvassin 
37 Firenid fe, Vicker, at rms and 














for the 
utfit free. 


FORDS, 
Adaress P VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1856. 


THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORGAN OF THE GREAT WEST. 


Another successful year has rolled around, and it comes before the public in another new gown, cut to 


order, in the hight of fashion. 


Nothwitstanding the cry of CHEAP GOODS and LOW PRICES, we have maintained our standard 
of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL and FIRST-CLASS WORKMEN, and represent everything just as 


it is. 


Weare and have been adding to the cost of our Organs—changing styles, etc.,in order to make them 


ag attractive as possible; and we feel no hesitancy in saying we have the FINEST CASED ORGAN in the 
market. While we take advantage of every improvement offered worthy of notice, our Mr. Whitney, with 


his 22 years of experience, is constantly studying out new desi 





and improv t 


We invite correspondence. Dealers who have not tried us will find our Organ will fill a place no other 
organ will, as itis entirely different in style and finish to any other. 


WHITNEY & 
120 and 122 Champlain 


RAYMOND, 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





P.T. BARNUW’S 
Greatest Show on Earth, at 


CILMORE’S CARDEN. 

Having devoted Forty Years to the Lee ye pe 
of amusements calculated to instruct and edify m 
—. I have at last secured a perfectly chaste 

MORAL 
combination of i-tensely interesting, wonderful at- 
tractions, especially calculated to please 
FAMILIES AND CHILDREN. 


It consiets of Sosa ma Mechunical, Automatic, 
and Musica! Museu 


The Largest Menagerte Ever Seen in 
erica 
Trained Stallions and Elephants. 


AN ARENIC PERFORMANCE UNSURPASSED AND 
FREER FROM EVERY OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE. 


TWO PERFORMANCES DAILY, AT 2 AND 8 P.M 
The public’s obedient servant, 
P.T. BARNOM. 











A NEW EXCITING Book, 


ONLY 
S J A $2.75. 
ne ont w authentic and pone Pa cheap edition. 
Gives a full history of his wonderful discoveries 
in Africa and marvelous journey down the Congo. 
It is fascinating as romance. Profusely iustrated and 
highly endorsed by the clergy and press. Agents are 
selling 10 to 25 per dan. a A 0.000 sold. More 


or particul 
AGENTS WANTED. ferme addres HOB. 
BARD BROS., Publish pee Philadelphia, Pa; Cin- 
ctlenett oO. Nenana T+ and Snerinet 14 Mace 


Notwithstanding all the sham 
offers presented to Agents: 
@there is yet an ovening for 


everybody to make money honorably and easily 
Inexperienced hands make little fortunes in leisure’ 
hours. Teachers are doubling their salaries. Boys 
and girls are making men's wages. Our Agents can 
ever look customers straight in the face, for our 
very life depends on keeping faith. No charge 
for outfit and no experience needed. When our 
terms a‘e known there isa scramble for agencies, 
80 this will appear only once. A postal card secures 
all particulars. FAMILY HERALD Publishing Co., 
Box 151 sox 1513, Bost Boston, Mase. 


TS GR FAT REFORMERS, 

m.. apy yank and most complete work on the 
Great Temperance Movement now sweeping over 
the country. Francis Murphy, Dr. Re yrolds, and all 
the great temperance workers of the country ene 
dorse it. Agents Wanted Everywhere Address, 
for — NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broad- 
way, 















AGENTS WANTED FO FOR DR. MARCH'S NEW 


From Dark to Dawn. 


In this new volume the Popular Author of NIGRT 
SCENESIN THE Samm pertenes with vivid and thrill- 
ing force the events of Sacred Trutb, and adds fresh 
testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity ofthe 
Stories of the Bible. Agents wil! find this Book, with 
its sparkling ponies, beautiful engravings. and 
rich bindings, a peat in the market. Terms 'iberal. 
Circulars free. J.C. McCurpby &Co., Phila., Pa. 


GOOD NEWS TO ALL OUT OF EMPLOY. 
MENT. 

We will send free by mai! to any one desirin 
Flonanat and profitable employment a beautiful 
Yhromo and Confidential Cirealar of the American 
and European Chromo Company, showing how to 
make money. have something entirely new, 
ench as has never been offered to the public before. 
——= lots r = in | for agents. Address, 
enclosing a 3-cent st or return sta 
( hromo, F. GLEASON, 19 9 Besex 8t., Boston, Mass. 


NTED AGENTS at $100 a month 
to_ sell our Patent Horse 
wa and Cow Milker,®5. Samples free. Address, 
with Stamp, SMITH & SON, 24 Dey 8t., New York. 


AGENTS wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2,000 Rect 
Book. New Price-Tist. You double your wener ane 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
——EE_ eee 


TRAVEL 


FOR NASSAU, N. P. 


A Famous Winter Resort and Sanitarium 


for those desirous of escaping the severt 
northern climate. New York, Nassau, snd’ West 
India ,Mai! Steamship Line. Steamship ** NOR. 
MAN.’ will sail from Pier 16. Kast Kiver, Saturday 
Noy. 16th, for NASSAU deca. and month'y there- 
after. Also during tne winter steamers every two 
weeks from Savannah and St. Augastine. 

For tllustrated_ Guides, schedules and fall 
ulars apply to MURR RA ¥Y, FERRIS & 














Oo. 
South Street, New Yo 





HOTELS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A J. DAM & SON. Proprietors. 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 

L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 

THE 
DENIS HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


AND : 
TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 
Broadway —- Street. 


vw hlich * ' 











ST. 





d in the midst of the 


the 
principal places of amusement. [I DpO- 
site Grace Church and the Methodist 8 Boek Mey 
The Hotel is FIRST-CLASS 


N ALL ITs AP 
POINTMENTS. The Rooms rok 
tilated. The BROADWAY PROMENADE Isa grout 
otro RESTA URANT b 

he as an established reputation 
of the past twenty years and i 
vans ansellan 8 said by travelers to 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


Proprietor: 
Le 

For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre 
mtium see page 26. For other 





Premiums bes page Bo, 
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NOTICES. 


> Al communicétions for the Béiwrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
Should be addressed to The Editer et The Inde- 
pendent, P.-@. Bex 8787. 

¢#” All communications for the Commercia) De- 
partment to the Commercia! Editor, and all business 

ommunications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t#” No notice can bé taken of anonymous com- 
munications, Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not ily for publicati but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

ta" We do not hold ourselves responsibie for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless acoompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











——— 


New York, November 2ist, 1878. 
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MILLENARIANISM AND MISSIONS. 


In view of the prominent part taken by 
certain brethren in the recent Prophetic 
Conference, the following extract from the 
report of the last General Assembly on 
foreign missions may be of present in- 
terest: 


‘*The Presbyterian Church in this coun. 
try has planted itself, from the beginning, 
on the clear and broad doctrine of Scrip- 
ture that this world is yet to be converted 
to Christ, and that the forces already 
brought into requisition in the divine econ- 
omy are all that are needful to the secur- 
ing of that grand result. The Presbyteri- 
an Church believes that in bis written 
Word God has revealed all the truth that 
is essential to the enlightenment and salva- 
tion of our humanity. The Presbyterian 
Chureh believes that the Spirit of God is 
potent enough and fracious enough to 
justify the largest anticipations in respect 
to the ultimate regeneration of mankind. 
The Presbyterian Church believes that the 
living Church, as established by Christ, 
contains within itself, under the divine 
guidance and quickening, all the agencies 
and resources requisite to the final evan- 
gelization of the whole earth. And on 
these cardinal verities of the Scripture the 
Presbyterian Church, discouraged by no 
outward obstacles, daunted by no burdens, 
now and always plants itself in this great 
missionary work. By these it justifies the 
offering up of its means and the sacrifice 
of its beloved sons and daughters on this 
altar. In them it hopes and acts and 
prays, andin them it will ever hope and 
act and pray for the coming of a kingdom 
that shall be righteousness,and joy,and peace 
in the Holy Ghost, and that shall increase 
and extend until it bas filled the earth.” 


In view of such an emphatic declaration 
by the highest judicatory of the Presby- 
terian Church, and ajudicatory which 
made itself somewhat conspicuous among 
Assemblies by its zeal against even small 
heresies, we may be pardoned for asking 
what is to be done about the millenarian 
notions, so obviously iu dead opposition 
to these teachings of the Assembly which 
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are now enunciated and advocated not 
merely by Presbyterian ministers, but by 
prominent members of that venerable body. 
We do not care to see any more trials for 
heresy in the Presbyterian Church. Those 
we have witnessed are surely enough to 
satisfy all parties of the loyalty of that 
Church to its convictions, even in very 
small matters. But is heterodoxy any the 
less serious when it involves departures 
80 wide and radical as those between the 
deliverance just quoted and the new mil- 
lenarian doctrines, as proclaimed by the 
late Conference? When any heresy comes 
to be advocated by a respectable number, 
is it to be quietly tolerated, while smaller 
errors are to be severely frowned upon and 
their propounders put under interdict? An 
old rhyme says: 
* Why treason never prospers? Here’s the reason: 
That when it prospers men don’t call it treason.” 
A friend, who seems to be concerned as 
to the honor and consistency of the Church 
in this matter, writes as follows: 


“*It is very significant that the Presbyte- 
rian leaders in this millenarian raid are 
the very men who were so active in the 
last Assembly in prosecuting heretics. 
There, for example, was Dr. Craven, wbo 
not only pulled the main our in the matter 
of Mr. See, but was also the chief hand in 
the McCune business and the author of 
the amazing report adopted by the Assem- 
bly in condemnation of the Synod of Cin- 
cinnati. There was Dr. Duffield, of Prince- 
ton, who was one of the most able and ef- 
ficient prosecutors of Dr. Miller and who 
stood up throughout as a representative of 
the purest orthodoxy ever imported. There 
was good Dr. lmbrie, who was chairman 
of the special committee on the McCune 
case, and whose report went so far as to 
rebuke the Presbytery of Cincinnati for 
dismissing as in good standing a man 
whom that body bad declared, after a full 
trial, to be guilty of no offense. There 
were also in the Assembly, and somewhat 
active in its deliberations, one or two other 
brethren whose names appear in public as 
callers of this remarkable Conference. 
And, above all, there was Dr. West himself. 
Not, indeed, a member, and present in fur- 
therance of bis own affairs; yet hardly the 
man to see the Assembly affirming, with- 
out protest from somebody, doctrives so 
subversive of the millenarian notion. One 
is tempted to ask what all these conspicu- 
ous brethren were about, and whether they 
had their usual wits about them, when they 
saw the Assembly adopting and putting on 
record such a declaration as that in the 
report on foreign missions. If they then 
believed what they now publicly avow, 
their silence at such a juncture is almost 
inexplicable; fer surely one does not wish 
to admit the supposition that they were 
ashamed to speak.” 





THE FOOLISH SOUTH. 


Tue facts which, both before and since 
the elections, have come to the knowledge 
of the public leave no doubt as to the pur- 
pose and policy of the white Democracy 
of the Southern States. The general de- 
sign has been to root out and destroy the 
Republican party at the South, and pre- 
sent a solid Democratic South, not only in 
respect to the state governments, but also 
in respect to members of Congress, and 
prospectively in respect to the Presidential 
election of 1880. The result of the recent 
elections shows that the effort has been al- 
most entirely successful. Intimidation, 
bulldozing, the breaking up of Republican 
meetings, suppression of all free discus- 
sion except by Democrats, actual murder 
in not a few instances, interference with 
United States supervisors of election, bal- 
lot-box stuffing, and counting out Repub 
licans actually elected—such are the meth- 
ods by which the white Democracy at the 
South have carried all the states, and, with 
scarcely an exception, all the congressmen. 
The Negro vote, which in a fair election 
would amount to nearly a million of bal- 
lots, has been practically annihilated. 
Democratic faith is the only faith tolerated 
at the South. This is the general rule. 

The party thus proscribed in its princi- 
ples and its representatives is the great 
Republican party of this country, sustained 
by a large majority of the Northern and 








Western people. It has beld control of the 





Government for nearly twenty years, and 
the recent elections clearly prove that it 
bas not waned in popular confidence. 
Now, what white Democracy at the South 
proposes is to gain control of the General 
Government by destroying this party in 
the Soutbern States; and for this purpose 
the direct object of attack is mainly the 
Negro vote, because that vote is naturally 
Republican, and would, if properly organ- 
ized, make itself felt in the halls of Jegis- 
lation, both state and national. 

We now say nothing about the wicked- 
nees of practically excluding from the 
elective franchise those to whom the Con- 
stitution guarantees this privilege, or the 
wickedness of the methods by which the 
end has been gained. We simply cbar- 
acterize both the plan and the means as 
ultimately the most egregious folly. When 
the South in the hour of its madness fired 
upon Fort Sumpter, it very speedily made 
a solid North determined to suppress the 
Rebellion. An aged but sensible man, 
standing on Charleston Commons when the 
nation’s flag went down before the fire of 
rebels, and listening to the shouts of the 
insane crowd, said: ‘‘ You shout now; but 
let me tell you, my friends, that this is the 
darkest day that the South eversaw.” The 
sequel proved that he was not mistaken. 


And do Southern Democrats suppose 
that they can go on from year to year 
in crushing out the Negro vote and 
suppressing the Republican party at the 
South by the shot-gun, the revolver, the 
knife, and the torch, and that the people 
of the North and the West will look on 
with indifference, and supply Democratic 
votes enough to hand the Government over 
to Democratic management? Do they 
suppose that the moral sense of the North 
and the West will patiently stand this bar- 
barism forever? If so, we take the liberty 
of saying to them that they are as much 
mistaken as they were when they tried the 
experiment of the Rebellion. Free discus- 
sion, free voting, and free elections—-these 
are principles of the North and the West; 
and the people in these sections do not 
propose to be governed and will not con- 
sent to be governed by a white Southern 
Democracy that ignores and denies them. 
The effect, and the rizhteous effect, too, of 
the present Southern policy in regard to 
elections will be that the Democratic party 
will lose control of every state north of 
Mason & Dixon’s line. The Republicans 
will sweep the entire North and West in 
the interest of honest elections, as well as 
that of honest money. The affiliation of 
Northern with Southern Democracy will 
be enough to doom it, and give a solid 
Republican North; and then where will 
your solid South be in the counsels of the 
nation? It so happens that a solid North 
and West can always outvote it. 

We are not in favor of a sectional party, 
whether Northern or Southern, regarding 
it on general principles as a bad thing for 
the country. But if the great body of 
white people at the South have settled 
down upon the principle that the freedmen 
there shall be practically disfranchised be- 
cause they are Republicans, and that Re- 
publicans, whether white or black, sha!l 
not there enjoy the political rights of 
citizens equally with Democrats, then we 
are in favor of an absolutely solid North 
and West to rebuke this enormity. The 
provocation thus furnished abundantly just- 
ifies the remedy. Theremedy too will and 
should be forthcoming, if the provocation 
be continued. The political leaders at the 
South ought to be sufticiently sagacious to 
see this, and teach the people a wiser and a 
better and juster method of conducting 
elections. If they cannot see it, then they 
are simply blind leaders of the blind. 

The conciliating policy of President Hayes 
ought to have been seized upon as an occa- 
sion for preaching all through the South the 
doctrine of a peaceful and fair election, in 
which every voter fully enjoys his rights 
and every vote is honestly counted. On any 
other principle elections are a sham and a 
fraud. Had this principle been applied at 
the recent elections, the Republicans would 
have carried atleast half a dozen Southern 
states, and the next House of Representa- 
tives would have been Republican by a de- 
cisive majority. Are the people of this 
country going to endure u glaring and out- 
yescous violation of this principle in nearly 
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one-half of the Union, in order that De- 
mocracy may rule over the whole? We 
think not. 





THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
AND THE CHINESE. 


Tue Oalifornia Constitutional Conven 
tion, now in session, would not, of course 
be thoroughly equipped for business with- 
out a special committee on the Chinese, 
charged with the duty of considering this 
vexed question, and reporting such an 
amen jment to the constitution of the state 
as will meet the exigency. The legislature 
of the state, a few years ago, tried to solve 
the Chinese problem by what was intended 
in its practical effect to be a law of ex. 
clusion; but, unfortunately for the effort, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of Chy Lung vs. Freeman et al., 2 
Otto, 275, declared the law to be uncon 
stitutional. Mr. Justice Miller, in stating 
the opinion of the Court, said: “The pass- 
age of laws which concern the admission of 
citizens and subjects of foreign nations to 
our shores belongs to Congress, and not to 
the states. It has the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, The re- 
sponsibility for the character of those reg- 
ulations and for the manner of their execu- 
tion belongs solely to the National Govern 
ment. if it be otherwise, a single state 
cap, at her pleasure, embroil us io dis- 
astrous quarrels with other nations.” The 
Court, on this general ground, pronounced 
the law to be a nullity. 

The San Francisco Bulletin reports two 
amendments to the constitution of Califor- 
nia, which the committee on the Chinese 
have agreed to recommend to the Conven- 
tion. One of these amendments declares 
that ‘‘ all further immigration to this state 
of Chinese, and all other perons ineligible 
to become citizens of the United States, 
under the naturalization laws thereof, is 
hereby prohibited,” and that ‘‘the legisla- 
ture sball provide for the enforcement of 
this section by appropriate legislation.” 
The other amendment provides that ‘‘no 
person shall be permitted to settle in this 
state who is not eligible to become a citizen 
of the United States after the adoption of 
this constitution.” We do not see that these 
amendments improve the matter, so far as 
the question of constitutionility is con- 
cerned, They are just us obnoxious to the 
principle laid down by the Supreme Court 
as was the legislation which it set aside. 
If the regulation of all matters pertaining 
to the admission to this country of the 
citizens or subjects of other nations belongs 
to the General Government, and not to the 
states at all, then plainly no such regula- 
tion can be established by a state constitu- 
tion any more than by a state legislature, 
The question is entirely beyond the scope 
of state authority, no matter in what form 
it may be exercised. 

It is quite true that every state, under 
the Constitution, retains what jurists call a 
‘*police power,” and that it may exercise 
this power within appropriate limits. Yet 
the states have no police power in virtue of 
which they can invade a province exclu- 
sively confided to the General Government. 
The Constitution of the United States is 
the paramount part of ‘‘the supreme law 
of the land”; and anything in a state 
constitution inc sistent therewith is ipso 
facto null and void. The pretense that it 
is an exercise of the police power of the 
state does not obviate this consequence. 
No state has or can have any police power 
that overrides the Constitution. All state 
powers of every kind are subordinate and 
inferior to the fundamental law. This 
principle is thoroughly settled in our sys- 
tem of jurisprudence. 

Treaties of the United States are also a 
part of “the supreme law of the land”; 
and in the early and famous case of Ware 
vs. Hylton, 3 Dall., 199, the principle was 
laid down by the Supreme Court, which 
bas ever since been followed, that any ex- 
ercise of state authority inconsistent with 
a treaty is thereby rendered wholly void. 
Now it so happens that in the fifth article 
of the treaty of 1868 between the United 
States and China the two governments 
mutually recognize, affirm, and guarantee 
“the inherent and inalienable right of 
man to change his home and allegiance, 
and also the mutual advantage of the free 
migration and emigration of their citizens 
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country to the other, for purposes of curi- 
osity, of trade, or as permanent residents.” 
The sixth article of the same treaty says: 
‘* Citizens of the United States visiting or 
residing in China shall enjoy the same 
privileges, immunities, or exemptions in re- 
spect to travel or residence as may there 
be enjoyed by citizens or subjects of the 
most favored nation; and, reciprocally, 
Chinese subjects visiting or residing in the 
United States shall enjoy the same priv- 
ileges, immunities, and exemptions in re- 
spect to travel or residence as may there 
be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of 
the most favored nation.” The only qual- 
ification upon this article is that it does 
not ‘“‘confer naturalization upon citizens 
of the United States in China,” or ‘‘ upon 
the subjects of China in the United States,” 

This treaty was at the time thought to 
be a grand achievement, and Mr. Burlin- 
game was highly honored by his country- 
men asthe American negotiator. It adopts 
one and the same principle for the China- 
man in this country and for the United 
States citizen in China, and secures to the 
former all the civil immunities that are en- 
joyed by an Irishman or a Frenchman 
when he lands upon our shores, The 
faith of the Government of the United 
States is pledged to the execution of this 
principle. The principle is to-day a part 
of ‘‘tbe supreme Jaw of the Jand.” And 
yet the California committee have agreed 
to, and very likely the committee will 
adopt, and perhaps the people ratify, an 
amendment to the constitution of that 
state which flies right in the very face and 
eyes of the express letter of the Burlin- 
game treaty. This amendment proposes 
to nullify the treaty by state authority, 
and is, bence, not a whit better than the 
old nullification doctrine of South Caro- 
lina. If the people of California expect 
to chain the United States to the car of 
their anti-Mongolian fury, and ride rough- 
shod over the solemn stipulations of a 
treaty, while they assume powers which 
belong only to the General Government, 
and at the same time seek to estabJish an 
anti-American precedent, that would be a 
disgrace to the country—yes, if this be 
their programme, then they need only to 
try the experiment to find themselves sadly 
disappointed in the result. 





Esitorial Hotes. 


Our ‘ Country Reader ’’ sends us the follow- 
ivg word in response to Professor Newcomb’s 
last communication in reference to ‘* Proy- 
idence and the Course of Nature ’’: 

“We are accustomed to Jook up to pbilos- 
opbers as the most clear-sighted of men and to 
mathematicians as the most accurate of phi- 
losophers. Consequently, I had no expecta 
tion that [should have to write this note in 
reply to one which makes three points, which 
I will try to dispose of as I state them, one by 
one. 

“1. The corollaries drawo from Dr. New- 
comb’s address, and which I discussed, are 
said to be of my own drawing. They are so; 
but are expressed mainly in his own words and 
without conscious perversion of their meaning. 
They are not denied to be correct; but are 
said to be ‘entirely theological.’ They are 
80 only in the sense that whatsoever is not 
physics is theology. . 

*©2, Tam sald to mistake Dr. N.’s ‘statement 
of the consequences logically involved in the 
extreme doctrine of the evolutionists for 
beliefs of [bis] own.’ Not at all. I did not 
understand him to express any belief, one way 
or the other ; nor does the address refer to any 

extreme doctrine’ of the evolutionists. I did 
understand it to teach implicitly that if adapte- 
tions which we see in the structure of living 
animals are really the result of natural laws, 
then the whole result is not the product of de- 
sign. It appeared to me that this conclusion 
does not follow, and I expressed myself ac- 
cordingly. 

“3. Finally, Iam sald to cut the rope by 
which my whole argument is sustained, 
by doubting whether the conclusions [ ven- 
tured to draw flow from the premises. The 
sentence in my article on which this charge of 
suicide is based is not soclear as it should be. 
I bad just said that I accepted ‘the mechanic- 
al theory of the course of Nature’; meaning, 
as the next paragraph shows, that I accepted 
it in such wise as eminent physicists had done, 
of which two were cited. And ladded: ‘My 
doubt was whether this theory is coextensive 
with phenomena, vatural knowledge, aud 
sound reason ; and whether the consequences 
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ture flow from it so surely as seems to be 
supposed.’ Either my pen or the printer left 
out the words io brackets; but the context 
might help one to the meaning without them. 

“Prof. N, may be quite right. in seeing little 
in my article which appears to him inconsist- 
ent with the views he has put forward. There 
might have been less bad he not made the 
seeming mistake (if, without offense, I may 
so term it) of using in his address the word 
science where he meant physics,”? 

Tue Pittsburgh Advocate understands us to 
say that the Methodist press is under an 
autborative censorship, and calls on us to 
substantiate the charge, We never said or 
implied such athing. We know well enough 
that the editors of the Advocates are free to do 
whatever they have the courage todo. There 
is no official censorship that we know of. We 
bave never heard of the bishops med- 
dling with the Church press, nor, in fact, 
with anything else outside of their line 
of duty. What we meant was that 
there are men of influence in the Church who 
are ready to hold up the finger of warning to 
any General Conference officer who may ex- 
press opinions with which they cannot agree, 
We have in mind three cases where official 
editors have been reminded of the ‘‘ next Gen- 
eral Conference ”’ in a significant manner. An 
editor who has the courage of his opinions will 
disregard such ‘ warnings’? (and that there 
have been and are such we do not deny), and 
do his duty, cereless whether the ‘‘pext Gen- 
eral Con‘erence”’ rebukes bim by beglecting 
to return him to his chair or not. 2he Advocate 
thinks it inconsistent to charge the Advocates 
with a propensity for ‘‘ kicking’? and then ac- 
cuse Others of a lack of courage. Not at all. 
“Kicking” is not an exhibition of courage; 
but rather of fear. We hope The Advocate will 
rest its heels awhile now, aud make more use 
of the other extremity. 


Messrs. A. D. F. Ranpotpu & Co. will be 
the American publishers of the new magazine 
which will represent the churches of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council. It will be issued sim- 
ultaveously in Londen and New York, and 
will be edited by Professor W. G. Blaikie, of 
Edinburgh, and help is promised by so many 
eminent Reformed theologians that there is 
danger of its sinking under its heavy freight. 
The name is a bold one—The Catholic Presby_ 
terian, The word ‘‘ Catholic” has two proper 
applications: one to two sects also called Ro- 
man or Greek, which bave adopted the name ; 
and the otherto the church catbolic or uni- 
versal, including all saints of allnames. The 
word is, of course, not used in the former 
sense ; but if used in the general sense {t can- 
not be properly prefixed to the sectarian name 
“Presbyterfan.”? What is Presbyterian can- 
not be Catholic. Everybody laughs at the 
petty presumption which sometimes assumes 
to call the Protestsnt Episcopal sect ‘ Catho- 
lic,” and we do not like to seethe Presby- 
terian family of sects imitating their example. 
We shall next be having Catholic Baptiste, 
Catholic Methodists, Catholic Congregation- 
alists, and Catholic Sandemanians, ‘The first 
number will appear January Ist, 


Tue effort of the Protestant and Catholic 
clergy to frame a directory of worehip for the 
public schools of New Haven proves to be 
labor Jost. The liturgy which they proposed, 
with other plans for compromise between the 
Catholics and Protestants, was submitted to a 
special committee of the New Haven School 
Board ; and last week this committee reporied 
against all the plans, and recommended that 
the board simply re-establish the religious 
services formerly in use and make them ap- 
plicable to all the schools, without any dis- 
crimination or distinction on _ religious 
grounds. The report was adopted by a major- 
ity of the board; and this settles the school 
question in New Haven, until it shall 
again be unsettled. ‘The services to be bad 
hereafter will be justly regarded as 
Protestant in their character and tendencics ; 
and Catholics, Jews, aud indeed all persons 
who dissent from Protestantism, or who believe 
that the public school sbonld be simply a 
secular institution, if they live in New Haven 
and are taxpayers, will have the privilege of 
supportiug the Protestant religion under the 
coercion of law. Andif they have children 
whom they wish to send to the public school, 
then these children must participate in such 
forms of religious worship as state authorities 
see fil to prescribe. So the case now stands. 
To suppose that this will be tne end of the 
question is greatly to mistake its merits, as well 
as the instincts of human nature. 

THE Supreme Court of the United States 
last week, in a case counting before it from 
Utah on a writ of error, listened to an argu- 
ment relative to the question whether polyg- 
amy as practiced in that territory is a crime. 
It is undoubtedly so regarded by the law of 





. Congress enacted in 1862, and declared to be 


States. The law, however, was claimed to be 
unconstitutional, since Mormon polygamy is a 
part of Mormon religion, and the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution expressly declares 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” The Court, we pre- 
sume, will have no difficulty in disposing of 
this argument. The amendment plainly was 
not designed to extend any protection to the 
immoral aetions of which persons might be 
guilty under the cover and sanction of relig- 
ion. If murder should be made a religious 
rite in the creed of any sect, it would not be 
the less a crime in the estimate of civil so- 
ciety. Society makes its own laws, and all 
religious existing ia its bosom must be prac- 
ticed in consistency therewith. Religious be- 
Hefs are entirely free in this country; but 
when those beliefs lead to crimival action 
then the latter is not and cannot be shielded 
by the former. 


THE non-Mormon women of Salt Lake City 
have addressed an appeal to Mrs. R. B. Hayes 
and the women of the United States, asking 
them to exert all their influence to secure the 
enactment and enforcement of eflicient laws 
for the suppression of polygamy in Utab. We 
submit as follows the closing words of the ap- 
peal : 

* We call upon the Christian women of the 

United States to join us in urging Congrees to 
empower the courts to arrest the further prog- 
ress of this evil, and to delay the admittance 
of Utah into statehood until this is accom- 
plished ; and we ask you to circulate and pub- 
lish our app al, in order to arouse public senti- 
ment, which should be against an abomination 
that peculiarly oppresses and stigmatizes wo- 
men, It is our purpose to ask names to a pe- 
tition designed for Congress; and we hope 
aleo that every mipister of the Gospel will 
commend it tothe women of his congregation 
aod that all Christian associations will do what 
they can to obtain signatures, With the cor- 
dial co-operation and concerted action of the 
Christian women of our land, we may confi- 
dently hope that the great sin of polygamy 
may be abolished.” 
We give a bearty amen to this earnest appeal. 
It is now about thirty years since Mormon 
polygamy was established on the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake. In 1850 Congress organized 
Utah as a territory, and in 1862 passed a law 
making polygamy in all the territories of the 
United Sates a penal offense. Ard yet the 
crime has scouted the law as of no force, and 
Covgress has really done nothing to make ft 
effective. An acknowledged polygam'st, who 
has four wives, sits in Congress as a delegate 
fiom that territory, while its legislation and 
local administration of justice are for the most 
part in the bands of polygamists. We sin- 
cerely h:pe that the women of this country 
willtry to create a public sentiment that will 
lead to some practical result, 

LokD SALISBURY has recently sent two dis- 
patches to this Government in regard to the 
fishery question, one of which is ip answer to 
the letter of Secretary Evarts relating to the 
Fortune Bay outrage upon United States fish- 
ermen, Ilis Lordsbip reeedes from the position 
virtually assumed in a previous dispatch, and 
now concedes that the rights secured by the 
Treaty of Washington are not subject to be 
modified, limited, or interfered with by local 
provincial legislation, This vught to be and 
will be satisfactory to the Government of the 
United States. The other dispatch, which has 
not yet been given to the public, relates to the 
award made by the Halifax Commission ; and 
on this subject the position of Lord Salisbury 
is understood to be that the British Govern- 
ment expects the payment of the award ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty. The elab- 
orate and, as we think, conclusive argument 
of Secretary Evarts, showing the award to be 
most exorbitant, and leading to the conclution 
that the Commission must have exceeded the 
limits of the treaty in making it, and further 
raising the question as to the validity of an 
award not uvanimously made, does not seem 
to have impressed the British Government 
with either the duty or expediency of opening 
these questions for diplomatic discussion and 
settlement. If so, then the simple and plain 
course for the United States to pursue is to 
pay the award within the time specified. This 
will undoubtedly be done. 


In 1873 the legislature of this state passed a 
law (chapter 646) cntitied an act to suppress 
intemperance, pauperism, and crime, and gen- 
erally known as the ‘‘ Civil Damage Law,” the 
fundamental principle of which is to give to 
any person who shall be injured by the intox- 
ication of another the right to bring a suit for 
damages against the seller of the liquor caus- 
ing the intoxication, or against any person or 
persons owniog or renting or permitting the 
occupation of a building for the sale of such 
liquors and having kuowledge that the liquors 
are sold therein, The Court of Appeals has 
just passed upon the constitutionality of this 
law aud affirmed its validity. The case before 
the Court was that of a suit brought against 
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horse, driven to death by a young man while 
intoxicated by liquors purchased at this sa- 
loon. A verdict was given in favor of the 
plaintiff and subsequently confirmed by the 
General Term. The landlord, so far as he 
was concerned, carried the question to the 
Court of Appeals, and that Court has now 
affirmed the decision of the inferior courts, 
This settles the question that the owners or 
landlords of places where intoxicating liquors 
are sold, as wellas the keepers aod sellers, are 
liable in civil damages for any injuries that 
may be caused to third parties in consequence 
of the intoxication occasioned, in whole or in 
part, by the sale of these liquors. The land. 
lord is liable not only for thedamages actually 
sustained, but also for exemplary damages, 
The decision is a very important one in relation 
to the suppression of iutemperance. Land- 
lords, from sheer self-interest, will be dis- 
posed to inquire into the uses of the buildings 
they rent, and their own contingent liabilities 
uuder the law. 


SENATOR THURMAN in 1875 used the follow~ 
ing language : 

“You, my fellow-Democrats, are what are 
called hard-money men, and I am a hard- 
money man. That is, to-day we do not be- 
lieve in an irredeemable paper currency. We 
belfeve that such a currency must necessarily 
fluctuate in value, lead to speculation and 
extravagance, and benefit no one but money- 
loaners and speculators, We believe that our 
currency should consist of gold and silver, 
and, for convenience, paper convertible at par 
into gold and silver, at the will of the holder. 
In this we concur withthe teachings of the 
Democratic party, with the opinion of every 
really eminent political economist the world 
over, with the lessons of experience found in 
the history of every commercial pation, and 
witk the views of almost the entire body of 
business men in America,” 


The same Senator in 1874 told the Senate 
of the United States thatthe inflation heresy 
““means demonetizing gold and silver in 
perpetuity, and substituting a currency of 
irredeemable paper, based wholly and eo- 
tirely upon Government credit, and depending 
upon the opinions and interests of members 
of Congress and their hopes of popularity 
whether the volume of it shall be large or 
whether it shall be small.”” Had Senator Thur- 
man, like Senators Bayard and Kernan, pos- 
sessed the courage and horesty to stand by 
these sentiments, he would have saved himself 
from his present humiliating wortification. 
He so much wanted to be President that he 
utterly lost the balance of a sagacious judg- 
ment, to say nothing about fidelity to one’s 
convictions. He bas, perhaps, discovered that 
honesty is, after all, the best policy, even for a 
politician, 


.... Some of our debt-burdened churches are 
trying to pay a certain fraction of their debt. 
That is good; but it is a vastly better way to 
pay the whole at once, and itis much easier to 
do it than to prolong the agony, as bas been 
proved in scores of cases. Take the work of 
Mr. Edwerd Kimball, the debt-rafiser, who has 
been the means, within twenty montbs, of pay. 
ing the entire debt of sixty churches. Among 
those helped by him within the last few 
weeks, we notice two churches, Congregationo~- 
al and Presbyterian, in Norwalk, O.; Methodist 
churches in Charlestown and Jamaica Plains, 
Mass.; and Congregational churches in Mans- 
field, O,, North Cambridge, West Haverhill, 
and West Newbury, Mass., and Haddani,Conn., 
with a total indebtedness of perhaps $110,000, 
Is your church in debt ¥ Go and do likewise. 

.... We sometimes think that the Universal- 
ists know as little about Evangelical believers as 
the latter do about them. Hereis The New 
Covenant asserting that Tue INDEPENDENT bee 
Neves in “imputed’’ moral character. It de- 
scribes us as “declaring that when a man 
casts the burden of his sin ona vicarious sub. 
stitute, that substitute immediately imputes 
righteousne-s to that sinner, so that he then 
becomes righteous; not with his own, but 
with another’s righteousness.” The New Cov- 
enant may search the files of Tur INDEPENDENT 
during the nearly thirty years of its existence, 
and it will find not one editorial utterance that 
teaches such a doctrine. R'ghteousne-s and 
guilt are personal, and not transferrible qual- 
ities, 


..We are pained to see that The Observer 
is becoming unsound—uvay, flagrantly hetero- 
dox. It says: ‘‘In tbe best days the Church 
ever saw there were diversities of opinion, and 
if Jobn Knox and John Wesley were now on a 
grand debate they would not be more widely 
asunder than were Paul and James on the 
matter of faith and works.’’ Now, as regards 
Knox and Wesley, what one declared to be 
God’s truth the other would denounce as soul- 
destroying error, Therefore, in asserting that 
Paul and James would differ as widely, The 
Observer certainly denies that they were in 
spired from on bigh. Prosecutors to the 
front! 


...-A very large number of our readers will 


add their hearty hope and prayer to ours that 
the operation performed on Dr. Budington,:re- 
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moving a cancer from bis lip, may prove final- 
ly successful. This is the fourth operation 
that has been performed in removal on his lip 
within sixteen montbs ; but it is hoped that 
the more thorough excision this time may pre- 
vent a recurrence, If it bevls kindly, the scar 
will not be serious and will not interfere with 
his enunciation ; but his friends will be likely 
to ins'st on his taking a longer period of rest. 


...-Rev. E. H. Pratt, of Woodstock, Conn., 
ove of the oldert and most efficient laborers in 
the cause of temperance, died very suddenly, at 
his residence, last week. He was supposed to 
be in his usual bealth, bad fulfilled promptly 
al) his engagemenis from week to week, und 
hed apparently many years of usefulness be- 
fore him. He has long been employed as chicf 
temperance agent in the state, and was wel; 
and favorably known in every town and village. 
It will be no easy matter to fill bis place. 


...-One very striking indication of popular 
feeling isfurnished by the fact that the demand 
for Goveroment b nds has since the elections 
largely increased among all classes. ‘Lhe vo'ce 
of the ballot-box is inte:preted as an assuratce 
that the people of the United States are not yet 
quite ready to become thieves «cr cheat their 
creditors out of their honest dues, The ver 
dict is practically in favor of the principles of 
the Republican party, and those who have 
moacy to invest so understand it, 


....The great controversy now going on 
throughout the country about the strange 
course of the Mutual Life Insuranee Company, 
in offering insurance for two years at less than 
cost, has called forth a legal opivion, printed 
elsewhere, of much importance, to which we 
invite special attention. We also atk attention 
to our whole insurance department this week, 
as it will interest not only every policyholder, 
but thousands who may be thinking of the im- 
portant subject of fe insurance, 

..»»Father Mualove, a most excellent Roman 
Catholic priest of Brooklyn, has thwarted the 
attempt of ove man to open a groggery in the 
block opposite his new church, and he pow is 
laboring with the police and excise commi:-- 
sioners to preveut another saloon from beivg 
opened there. He says he and his people 
** will not permit « saloon to exiet anywhere in 
the block opposite.’’ Let us have a Catho'ic 
church in every block ia Brooklyn, if that will 
crush out the groggeries. 


«-eeThe London Times, a short time before 
the meeting of the Halifax Commission, said 
that ‘‘on every point that comes before it for 
decision the unanimous consent of all its 
members is, by the terms of the treaty, neces- 
sary before an authoritative verdict can be 
given.”’ It now thinks tbat the consent of a 
majority will do, and that the argument of 
Secretary Evarts on this point fs “ very weak,” 
It seems that circumstances alter opintons, a8 
well as cases. 

...-The contributions of Princeton, N. J., 
including those of the College and the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, for the sufferers by yellow fever, 
amounted to nearly $2,500. Of this sum about 
$1,500 were sent through an executive com- 
mittee appointed by the citizens; and the re- 
mainder was given directly by individual 
donors, This is by far the largest amount 
ever contributed by the people of Princeton 
to any outside object, 

...“* The contestant rests her case’ was the 
unexpected announcement of Judge Black, 
last week,in the Vanderbilt will suit. The 
people are glad of it, Many things in the life 
of Mr. Vanderbilt have been disclosed which, 
but for this contest, would not have been 
known to the public; and we do not see that 
they have impaired the validity of his will, 
and we presume that the surrogate will so 
decide. 

-e»- Senator Pendleton, of Ohio, the famous 
Copperhead during the war and the greenback 
inflationist of to-day, thinks that the result of 
the recent elections has not injured the Demo- 
crats, and that Sevator Thurman is certainly 
the coming man for 1850, It is perhaps well 
for the Democratic party to have in it at least 
one Murk Tapley, who has the art of being 
jolly when all bis political aseociates are sud. 


...-Dr. 8. R. Wilson, of Louisville, Ky., aa 
we record elsewhere, bas been defeated before 
the Court of Appeals in his attempt to hold 
the church in whieh he was preaching. He met 
the other day, in the horse-cars, a minister who 
had actively taken the other side, andin most 
excited terms attacked him repeatedly as a Mar 
and slanderer. Losing one’s church is no ex- 
cuse for losing one’s temper. 


.... The Western farmer who tumbled off from 
a box and broke his arm, while listening to one 
of the speeches of Senator Blaine in the West, 
and then held the broken arm for an hour and 
a half in hearing the remainder of the speech, 
before handing himself over to a surgeon, may 
be set down as one of the Senator’s admirers, 
and withal as a plucky man. 


-.--The Sun, of this city, bids good-bye to 
Mr. Tilden; saying in the commencement of 
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its editorial ‘‘We supported Mr. Tilden in 
the election of 1876 to the best of our ability’; 
and adding at the cluse: “ Mr. Tilden will not 
again be the presidential candidate of any 
party.” Toisis rather hard for the great re- 
former, 


....-The Republicans, beiog so overwhelm- 
iogly in the majorilyin the legislature of this 
state, will bave no excuse for omitting the re- 
apportionment of the senatorial and assembly 
districts, according to the census of 1875. It 
will be entirely their fault if this duty is not 
bow properly discharged. 


-.--Governor Nichols, of Louisiana, is re- 
ported as saying that the Democrats in that 
state have carried their method of conducting 
elections “a little too far.”” The danger is 
that it will swamp the Democratic party at the 
North, and thus keep the Government in the 
bards of the Republicans. 


...-Itis an encouraging sign that the World, 
of this city, after av almost total silence of 
many months, has since the election ventured 
to renew some of its former utterances in 
favor of honest money, Lt sat on the fence 
before the elections, and has now concluded to 
jump down on the safe side, 


....Germany, Spain, aud now Italy have 
now seen, within a brief time, the assassin’s 
knife or bullet directed at their rulers. The 
fellow who tried to stub King Humbert says he 
‘does not like kings.’”” The Socialists are 
likely to find out that the people do not like 
assassins. 

...-Mr. Parcell, the chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic committee of this state, thinks that the 
cipher dispatches did the busivess for Democ- 
racy. There is no doubt that they helped to 
do it. The ‘fraud’ shrieking, from which 
Mr. Tilden boped so much, has suddenly col- 
lapsed. 

....New Jerscy bas twenty-one counties, 
undinthese twenty-one sheriffs were chosen 
at the recent elections, of whom 5s: venteen are 
Republicans and only four are Democrate, 
leaving not a single sheriff for the Greenback- 
ers, This tells well for New Jersey. 

..».Mr. Charles Francis Adams has the credit 
of saying and doing many sensible things, and 
also not a few foolish things, in the course of 
his life. One of the sensible things consisted 
in voting for Mr. Talbot and against General 
Butler. 

....The attorney- general of this state de- 
cides that railway bonds are not legal invest- 
meots of the funds intrusted to savings banks, 
They certuinly are not suffieiently secure to be 
prudent investments for such {ostitutions. 

....The Forty-sixth Congress, consisting of 
two hundred and ninety three members in the 
House of Kepresentatives, will have in the 
House one hundred and fifteen members who 
have ne ver before served in Congress, 
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RUSH OF BUSINESS. 


Turosk who contemplate obtaining our 





great premium—Worcester’s Unabridged 
Pictorial Dictionary—Jbefore the holidays 
should send on their orders at once; as, 
judging from present appearances, the 
rush in December will be unprecedented. 
The large edition we are now sending off 
will surely convince our friends, one and 
all, that we are giving them the largest, 
handsomest, and best volume of the kind 
ever printed in this country or Europe. 
It will make a magnificent holiday pres- 
ent, 1nd never cease during life to be valu. 
able to any person who may receive it. It 
is worth a cart-load of ordinary trash 
hunted up and packed away for Christmas 
and New Years. Every person in the coun- 
try who zs either intelligent or who wants 
to be so should have this magnificent and 
immensely valuable volume before his eye, 
for constant consultation. It now can be 
had practically for nothing. See page 29. 


“Publisher's Department 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
wuth add certainly curiug in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and slways proves troe 
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Ir is the belief of all who use them that 
Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts are 
the strongest and most natural flavors made. 
—————— 


Easy boots of superior quality for ladies 
and gentlemen, at reduced prices. 
Watkins. No. 241 Fourth Ave. 


“Tur BruNswWICcK,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon 8t., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world; 








THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


In addition to the articles published 
elsewhere about the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, we would call the attention of 
our readers to the following editorial which 
we copy in full from the Boston Daily 
Advertiser ; 


“The recent action of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, in deter- 
mining to sell insurance for two years at 
seventy per cent,, is the current topic in 
certain business circles. Argument upon 
such course is instantly aroused and there 
are two sides in argument. The manage- 
ment of the company claims that it can 
consistently apply a portion of the money 
that has been received from former mem- 
bers who have forfeited their policies to 
the purchase of risks taken in place of 
theirs; that said money does not belong to 
the present policyholders, they having con- 
tributed none of it. A nice distinction is 
made as to the portion of surplus to be 
used in obtaining new members, From 
this money a fund is created, out of which 
fresh blood may be purchased into the 
company. The application of the fund to 
this purpose reduces the amount of pre- 
mium which the pvew-comer is required to 
pay. In response, it is affirmed that all 
money received by the company becomes 
at once the property of all its policyhold- 
ers; that any surplus goes to swell the gen- 
ern] surplus; that the forming of a special 
fuud, without the consent of the policy- 
holders, is a dangerous precedent to estab- 
lish and is incorrect in point of fact; and 
that the application of any moneys to 
favor the reduction of the established rates 
is inconsistent with the professed course of 
the Mutual Life and its constantly repeated 
assertions. 

‘*The company has taken the new depart- 
ure, and to-day men are offered insurance 
in the Mutual Life at seventy cents on the 
dollar. It is the largest life company in 
the world; bas ever been considered one of 
the best; and its actior, independent of the 
opioions of other corporations, must be as- 
sumed to be in accordance with the decis- 
ion of a management of acknowledged 
ability. Such action—particularly because 
it affects the business and well being of 
iife insurance—is, however, open to fair 
consideration and just criticism, und it is 
munifestly true that conservative men of 
great experience and undoubted integrity 
heartily denounce the measure. They ask 
what hns occurred in the affairs of the Mu- 
tual Life to make a larger membership a 
necessity. They point to the movement 


‘in favor of reduction made by that com- 


pany six years ago, and quote the sharp 
rebuke that it received from the actuaries 
and its own policy holders. They say that 
the mortality record of the company does 
not show requirement for fresh monevs at 
money cost, or their equivalent of fresh 
lives at less than the cost of insuring them, 
and that the annual statement claims assets 
largely in advance of liabilities, which prop 
erty the lapsing of many policies affects 
but for the better; that there is no need for 
any other than the usual proper methods 
of gaining policyholders to any company 
that is sound, and that even temporary in- 
validation of premiums is inconsistent 
with and unjust toward the business prop- 
erly conducted. In proof of this latter, 
they show, by the calculations of the best 
actuaries, that safe insurance cannot be 
sold at lower rates than those unon which 
all the companies are agreed. The postu- 
late that underlies the action of the compa- 
ny is adjudged to be at fault. Whether it 
is right to take new men into full member- 
ship when they actually psy less than 
others have done; whether it is right to 
encourage them to come by an offer of 
helping them to make up the amount re- 
quired for their premiums; and whether it 
is not av evasion of correct business tenets 
in a company to purchase insurance for 
those who should pay for it themselves. 
Naturally, too, the published statement of 
the directors of the Mutual Life three years 
ago is recalled, showing that when by 
strictest attention to the universally avowed 
rules of insurance a certain number of 
lives should have been insured in it no 
more business would be taken. That max- 
imum has not been reached; but it is 
argued that the present course adopted is 
contrary to the only expressed manner of 
attempting to obtain it. 

“ The matter of raising a fund or its appro- 
priation, the manner in detail of carrying 
certain measures, the legality of paying 
money to the newly insured, the agreement 
or objection of the old policyholders to such 
payment, the inferiority of the contract 
given the new-comer, the amount of busi- 
ness'gained because of the reduction of rates, 
and the question as to the eventual mone- 
tary gain or loss by reason of pursuit of the 
plan that has been laid by this company are 
each and all of minor value compared to the 
moral injury done by its action tothe great 
life insurance business of the world. The 
Mutual Life occupies a prominent position, 
and has beld to acknowledged business 
tenets, not on sale. Principles, to be sure, 
cannot be changed by their violation on the 
part of a corporation, and the principles of 
life insurance are immortal. The welfare 
of tens of thousands of families is its in- 
demnity. Order is its first law, and what 
more flagrant proof of disorder than a pal- 
pable departure from the rule of right? But 
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trespass seems magnified when its perpetra- 
tors are influential. Theimportance of the 
business in which they are interested by 
their imprudence sustains ashock. There is 
fear that the business itself, by whomsoever 
else conducted, may not be as well spoken 
of asit was formerly. There is fear that 
bad example may be followed. There is 
danger that doubt may be thrown upon the 
motives of managers of other companies, 
until time shall prove their sincerity and 
ability to keep their promises.” 


A CORRECTION. 

A story was set afloat last week that 
Mr. Benjumin Wood, of this city, had pur- 
chased a controlling interest in Tae INDE- 
PENDENT. The matter was regarded as a 
joke, unworthy of notice. But, in order to 
save the time necessary to answer the in- 
quiries of reporters and friends and to check 
the repetition of the story in out-of-town 
newspapers, we will say that Mr. Wood 
has no proprietary interest whatever in the 
paper; that no words have ever passed be- 
tween us, directly or indirectly, on the 
subject; and that, so far as we remember, 
we have never seen or spoken to or corre- 
sponded with the gentleman referred to. 
We will state further that Tok INDEPEND- 
ENT is not and has not been for sale to 
“anybody during its present ownership, 
and that no offer which any person would 
be likely to make for the paper would be 
considered for a moment. 











A GREAT MILLINERY ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


THE popular millinery house of J Rotbs- 
child is now well-known in New York, 
Paris, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn. 
In all these cities large additions of the 
latest novelties in millinery goods have 
lately been made to the fall stocks, and the 
attractions are greater this season than ever 
before. The New York bouse, at 58 W. 
14th Street, has lately be enlarged 
to accommodate the increasing busi- 
ness, and ladies will find it one 
of the most desirable places in the 
city to do their shopping. The special 
bargains this week are a large lot of ele- 
gantlv-trimmed hats, which are selling at 
$7, $9, $12, and upward. Untrimmed felt 
and beaver hats in all the popular shapes 
may also be examined. The prices will be 
found to be uniformly low. Ladies will 
be particularly interested in examining the 
choice stock of ribbons, crapes, laces, and 
ornaments of alldescriptions, Our readers 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia should 
not fail to visit the branch store lately 
opened at 1022 Chestnut Street. Our New 
England readers are already femiliar with 
the house under the firm name of Joaquin 
& Cie., at 832 Temple Place, Boston. In all 
respects does the house of J. Rothschild 
endeavor to please its customers, and we 
most cordially recommend this establish- 
ment to the purchasing public. 


BARGAINS IN BLANKETS. 


Tue well-known house of H. P. Wil- 
liams & Co, 250 Canal Street, this city, 
are now offering for sale a large quuntity 
of blankets, at an enormous sacrifice. 
Many are, therefore, taking advantage of 
these decidedly good bargains. The sale 
of bed comfortables, quilts, and spreads 
has always bren a specialty witb the tirm 
and some first-class goods in this line may 
now be examined. A geod stock of win- 
dow-shades and oil-cloths is also on hand. 
This house are the agents for the celebrated 
Hartford Woven ire Mattress, whose 
good qualities are so very generally known. 
Those in want of good bargains in all of 
the goods above named should go to the 
reliable house of H. P. Williams & Co., 
250 Canal Street. 


HAY SCALES. 


AN examination of Osgood’s Patent 
Hay Scales shows that the manufacturers 
have attained the merit of combining ac- 
curacy, strength, and simplicity, heretofore 
unknown in that class of scales. The sub- 
stitution of wood, with the attachment of 
self-adjusting bearings to support and 
weigh the loads, has proved satis factory 
under the most severe tests, 

The scales are believed to be first class, 
and the prices are said to be 50 per cent. less 
than other good scales. When good ref- 
erences are given, these scales will be 
sent on six months’ trial. Oscoop & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


@ 6 ‘= SILK DRESS AND 
ste PEL DATS.-An assumption justified 

















those of any previous season. Those Ww ave 
been in the habit of visiting or even of loo into 
his down-town store during the last two m ths 





cann oubt the y of this sta ent. 
" PENSCHEID, aa cvurer, {ib Nassau St. 
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A CONTEMPORARY says: ‘‘ Thermalineisa 
grand thing. To be bad for 25cents.” It has 
never once failed in Chills and Fever. All 
druggists keep it. 


—awa iC 
SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


SHEPPARD KNappr’s well-known carpet 
establishment is now filled with large lines 
of patterns and styles in all the different 
grades of carpetings, and they are now 
being sold rapidly off at remarkably low 
prices. Some great bargains may also be 
made in lace curtains, and in all respects 
does the house endeavor tv please its cus- 
tomers. Mail orders receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address Sheppard Knapp, 189 and 
191 Sixth Ave., New York, 


8. SULZBERGER’s dry goods store, at the 
corner of Eighth Avenue and 23d Street, 
this city, and under the Grand Opera 
House, bas lately been fitted up, and is now 
filled with attractions of all sorts in the dry 
goods line. Rare bargains are offered in 
dress goods, suits, cloaks, silks, and velvets. 
Samples are sent to any part of the country 
and all orders by mail receive prompt at- 
tion. 








Tue Safeguard Fire Insurance Co., of 
this city, has reinsured the N. Y. Produce 
Exchange Insurance Co., with a cash capital 
of $200,000 and a good surplus. The Safe- 
guard can easily furpish policies in substi- 
tution of Produce Exchange policies. 

I 

Every professional man who has used 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder in his 
family will certify to its being wholesume 
and pure. 


rr 
A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. - 


ConsoLaTION for the r the Nervous. Vitalized 
Phosphates have been very largely pre- 
scribed by physicians, because they supply 
to the brain those elements the loss of 
which is the cause of nervous exhaustion, 
failure of memory and brain power. 

F. Crospy, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by druggists. 





CASSEBEER’S AMMONIA LOZENGES will miti- 
vate coughs, colds, etc., facilitute and Jessen 
expectoration, and cure throat tickling, Price, 
2h cents »t all Druggiste, or bs mail. H. A. 
CASSEBEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

a -—- 


DOCTORS GAVE HIM UP. 

““Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up 
and at work, and cured by so simple a 
remedy ?” 

‘*[L assure you it is true that he is entire- 
ly cured, and with nothing but Hop Bit- 
ters; and only ten days ago his doctors 
gave him up and said he must die!” 

‘“Well-a-day! If that is so, I will go this 
minute and get some for wy poor George. 
I know hops are good.” 





Eprror INDEPENDENT:—I Owe mucb to 
the Health Food Co.’s preparations, For 
one year I have used them daily, and they 
have lifted me from terrible pain and 
misery to a state of comfortable health. So 
long as | use them I bave no dyspepsia. 
How I could live without them [ do not 
know. J. M. Youna, 210 West 14th Street, 


—- —— a 
A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Reap! Sore Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
der is the wonder of the age. No throat 
discase can resist it and for catarrh it has 
no equal. Lt clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 
ly should possess a bottle. Then throat 
disease and catarrh would be unknown. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents, 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, KE, T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, aod Jus. W. Bradley, 364 
Broadway, N. Y. 





A LARGE portion of the American people 
are wholly unaware of the deleterious 
effects incident to the use of common Sal- 
eratus, thereby producing disease and 
destroying health. The highest perfection 
of art has been attained in the manufacture 
of Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus. 
Use one paper, and you will never have any 
other. It is a great ways ahead of soda to 
use with cream tartar. Try it. For sale 
by most of the grocers and druggists and 
at wholesale by the Trade generally. 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 








SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers nut 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
® Money Order, Registered Letter, or Oheck. 
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NOTICES. 


THANKSGIVING RFCEPTION. 

Tus Christian public are eatet to visit the Home 
for the Friendless, 32 East Wth St., on Thursday, 
Nov. 2th, where a vheakeatving dinner will be 
spread for500 children. First tables at 1 s clock. 

Kxercises in the Chapel at 2: 3vand 6 .M. 

The iemaining children of the Home Todustrial 
Schools, numbering about 6,000, will all have a 
Thanksgiving festival during the week at their re- 
spective school-rvoms. 

Contributions of food or money for these dinn: rs 
and gifts forany department of the work gratefully 
received and duly ac pavate dus od. 

Mrs ©. NURVH, President. 
“_ Mes. * A. STONE, ‘Treasurer. 


FRED. A. CHAPM ron LL.B., Elecution- 
ist, can be engaged in his chaste and popular Selec- 
tions of READINGS AND RECITATIONS for Church 
Entertainments on very reasonable terms, 

Aadress 201 West 14th st., New York. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 


oan be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 





trived as to a pee 

skin, the hair being R. r) 
come as the growing aair. They ore: 80 a0, partect § ei 
ann de ade only at B 

celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York 


HAIR DYE. 


BSATCHBLOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bert 
io “he world. The ten hi 
fa Dye for 37 er 

his hea vow | that it is the only trae and 
rfect Dye. Ley reliable, atnenaneese. the 








i 
ul effects of bad ayes: leaves the hair ‘soft and bea’ 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and veogerly applied 8 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Faotory. No, 16 nd street, N 
Y. Sold by all druagiste. 


Instantaneous Chocolate! 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVEIT. 
No Trouble. No Boiling. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
S. w. c or. ‘Twelfth and Market Sts.. Phila, 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 
Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, ete. 
The fashionable ané convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and all the latest Parisian 
Novelties for: rranging the _ 20-page Illustrated 
Catalogue tree. Send fur 


H. JULIAN, 301 Cais Street, N.Y. 
Established 17 Years. 


THE SURPRISE HAIR BALM, 


Prepared purely from Birks, Roots, and Flo 
Contains no poisenous ingredients; beautifies and 
promotes the growth of Huir; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Price, $1. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 

Rheem celebrated for restoring vray heir to its 
natural color, strengthening the roots, and asa 
dressing is unsurpassed ae yroducing a soft and 
glossy appearance. Price #108 .. Lene 
solely by H. Jur TAN. 301 ¢ ‘anal St 











BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


we provide vital, blood-making foods for all dis- 
ea 
Buffarareérom Dyspeosia, Constipation, Nervous 
Prostration, and Disiates should aa _ our free 
pamphlets. HE*¢LTH FOOD CO., 
re} Years Ave., Won York. 
MAKE YOUR OWN * UGS 
Something new! Tarkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them, ata small expense. Great induce- 
ments und permanent busine ss LOUgeDnts+ Verywhere 
— for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. 
KS. FRO st & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Muss. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERKE, AND FELT, 
RETAILED at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N. ¥. 


BURT’S SHOES 

The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 
Ask for BURT’S SHOES, and notice 


the stamp op the sole and lining, 
bearing the name of Ke win C. Burt 
























in full. Such goods are genuine 
and warranted. Send to 


E.D. BURT & CO., 
4287 Fulton #t., 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 
whoare his Special Agents, 


for their Illustrated Cate 
alogue and Price-List. 


Goods for- 
warded by mail 
or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 


SYPH' R & CO. 


INVITE acre ese TO NEW _—. NOW 
XHIBITION 


Antique Furnitu re, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Burope. 
693 Broadway. 

NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse 
10BAROLAY 8T..N. Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintendert 
HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 
Printing Presece, and Out- 
fits, small and large. 
Catalogues of 120 pages mailed 
for 15 cents: 


























COX & SONS, '°""*.| Lady Agents Wanted 


18 Bible House, Astor “adi N.Y. FOR 


CHURCH Asp pomesrie ART FURNITURR, . 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


METAL WORK ane STAINED GLASS, 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS for Churches, 
- 1] . 
Pa'eut Skirt-Sup- i 
. : a 
porting Corset aud 7 







List of CATALOGUES on epplication 
' Svouldcr-Brace Cor- 
set. A sure cure bs 
NEW YORK. 
Established since 1835. 
= 

Dinner and Tea Sets, them to become round-shouldered, Abdom- 
CRYSTAL TABLE AND FANCY GLASSWARE. fual Corset, with Band, warranted to keep in 
Bronzes and Curios, Sévres. Dies Ten, Berlin, and 
Worcester fine Porcelain, Majolica and Faience a East 1fith Street aod 389 Union Square. 


ehools, and Dwellings. 
Skirt Supporter. ri 
48, 50, 54%, and 54 Murray Street, 

for stooping = girls 
and ladies whose 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINA occupation cause 

Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Art. Pottery, | place. 
articles, in gr at variety 


LARGES t 8TOCK iN “THE UNITED STATES 
New articles received daily from our houses in Par- 


are ~ SAMUEL BUDD. 


isand "nate and from our collectcrs in Japan and 
PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


IMPORTING TAILORS. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


15 Nassau Street, c 
PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE. TURKISH BATHS 


— 50 CENTS, 
344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


Opposite Occidental Hotel. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THB 
UNITED STATES 
or 
)} Cutter's Abdominal 


Belt Drawers 


Corner Broadway and 
1 wenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 





We offer our stock of Imported Suitings and 
Trouserings, etc., ete. at lower prices than any 
hoose in the city who sell the same Hne of goods. — 1 ‘ I b at “ . 

ennest and best in the city. 


MECHIANICAL LAMPS. 


Fit guaranteed. aM... t nd for Civeub w oe oa study. No chimney 
mr 60 Warren St . 
HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON, Low wherever: chide 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French Manufactures. 





T HE G y ROSE OPE. 
or Cele sopnes Planet. 





WON oe eect 
RESTAURANT AND OONFEOTIONERY, bunk thineetase. aon 


f the Seientists can Bayplain, 
This little Top will main. 
tuin anvangle between the 
horizontal aud p: rpendicu- 
jar without any support. It 


30 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Receptions Parties Dinners, ete. sup- 





jed with a choice variety of willmckea BE pein sg 5 
Ice Cream, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Oysters, pL peo i LF 
Jellied Game Pv ——. Mottoes : foaad “ah on Ga gy cna 
Bridal and Fancy c akes, lowers, ete. pag spin for some minutes ip any position. Sume 
" - ble by mail sent on recels tof 0 cents. Whole ale 

Kntire outfits of Decirate ae eet Silver, and Glass -— e-list sent to dealers on application. — Address 


AME"ICAN MA Nt FACT KING CO, 
No. 120 Sidkunee Place. Phitndetobia, Pa 


1832] _ MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY _ 1878 


RE'IABLE WAITURS SENT IN ALL CANES. 























WRMIDEN Copren Sa 4 

VENPA a ‘a 2 WE anes ee ee eg 5S 
MANUFACTUS e WAT: L SEER Y inthe WORLE.  Tacir CELLULOID 
PEAND EB is super fords evite i Fie pe fol Fe Ae ER Ge, lerranted y ni at 





MW! dealers, ad 


Pre-eminent in iQuality and Merit. 


WI oe & GIBBS 


New Automatic 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 

LIGHTEST RUNNING, SWIFTEST, EASIEST IN WORKING, MOST DURABLE, 
Only Sewing Machine in the world with NO TENSION to manage. 
Simplest in mechanism, therefore easiest to learn, and never out of order. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, New York. 


eqHOD nt 


6 ~x Moss’ rocess. 1 a a 
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SS== Spon, etal: 
” iki ce, NeW a 


RELIEF PLAT E Ss 


for Newspaper, Bock, and Catalogue Ulustrations, Engraved in ‘Type -metal, by a new Photo-Chemical 
Method. fromall kinds of Prints, Pen Drawings, Orivinal Designs, Photographs, etc., much cheaper than 
Wood-cuts, These plates have a perfectly smooth printing surface, and the lines are as dee Pp, uneven, 
and as sharp is they cou'd possibly be cutbs hand. We yu» rontee tratthey will print sauetacior yon 
wetor dry pense and on any press where type ur wood-cuts can su be printed. Klectrotypes can be made 
from them In the usval way. 


ARTIFICIAL LICHT. 


We have just i-troduced this important facility, which enables us to prosecute our work in cloudy 
weather, and to push through hurried orders in the night. 

Our plates are now used by the principal publishers and manufacturers in every State 
int the Union. Send Stamp for Illustrated Cireular. 


THE BOREL AND COURVOISIER SWISS WATCHES 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


atthe Paris Exposition of this year. The Jury of Awards’ decision was based on the sreatest superiority 
of workmanship and extreme accuracy of performance during the test made by the Judges. These watches 
are manufactured of the beet material and made with improved machinery, and finished by skilled hand 
Jabor, thas insuring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. Mesers. B.& C. bave made still fur- 
ther reduction tn prices, su as to bring their watches within the reach of all. Great care is taken in the fin- 
ishing of their movements, particularly those adjusted for railroad use. Call on your jeweler and ask to 
see the Improved B. andC. Watches. The public is asked to investigate the relative werits of Swiss Watches, 
as compared with those of American manufacture Cana country that has made watches forthe past Two 
Hundred years be ignored? Give the Borel & Courveisier fair play. aod they will demonstrate to you that 
none ean excel them. We ask you to institute an impartial comparison before purchasing. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, 


Sole Agents tot the United States 
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RICH LACES, 


By the Yard, in Sets and Sing’y. 


VINTE AGULL 
PC aie | TeAcou 
CHESsE’ and BRETON LACES, 


MADE-UP LACE G00DS, 


HALF HDEFS., ¢ aay ARETTES, FICHU 
ARS, HDKFs., SABOTS, ete, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


in HEM'D-STITCHED 
Bt "ALLOPED EDGES, 
INITIAL, SEAL, 


BMBSOIDRSED. LACE-" MME 
and FANCY COL ORED BORDERS, etc., ete, 
A large and 


CHOICE SELECTION 


For the Holidays. 
Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 
JUST RECEIVED. 


A CHOICE STOCK OF THE CELEBRATED 
MARTIN 


UMBRELLA, 


in PLAIN and FANCY MOUNTINGS, together with 
an 





EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT of OTHER 
POPULAR MAKERS. 


Amold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


FALL and WINTER 8TOCK, complete in ALL 
STYLES for 


Ladies, 
Centlemen, 
and Children. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 
BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 


Financial, 


THE BANKS AND RESUMPTION. 














THE meeting of the New York Clearing 
House last week and the result arrived at 
show very clearly that the banks of this 
city are in hearty accord with Secretary 
Sherman in respect to specie payment at 
the time fixed by law. This fact adds to 
the certainty that the Secretary’s efforts 
will be crowned with success. For the 
purpose of co-operation between the banks 
andthe Treasury Department, the follow- 
ing programme of practical measures was 
agreed upon at the meeting: 1. That after 
January 1st, 1879, the banks should decline 
to receive gold eoins as special deposits; 
but accept and treat them only as lawful 
money. 2. That they should abolish 
special exchanges of gold checks at the 
Clearing House. 3. That they should pay 
and receive balances between the banks at 
the Clearing House, either in gold or cur- 
rency. 4. That they should receive silver 
dollars upon deposit only under special con- 
tract to withdraw the same in kind. 5. That 
they should prohibit payments of balances 
at the Clearing House in silver certificates 
or silver dollars, excepting as subsidiary 
coin in small sums—say under ten dollars. 
6. That they should discontinue gold 
special accounts by notice to dealers on 
January 1st next to terminate them 

These measures were recommended by 
the committee appointed to confer with 
Secretary Sherman, and unanimously 
adopted at the meeting. Four of these 
measures—namely, the first, second, third, 
and sixth—are designed to obliterate all 
distinction in the business of the banks 
between gold coins and legal-tender notes 
after the ist of next January. Deposits 
made in either are to be payable in either 
and all balances between the banks are to 
be settled by either. The twothus become 
commercial equivalents, and all motive is 
removed for withdrawing gold from the 
Treasury for any purpose connected with 
exchanges conducted through the banks. 
The direct effect is to aid the Treasury in 





keeping these notes and gold at par with 
each other. This would be the wise course 
if there were, as is unfortunately not the 
case, no other elements involved in the 
specie payment problem. 

The other two measures—namely, the 
fourth and fifth—are designed to furnish at 
least a temporary protection against the 
evils and perils accruing from the foolish 
Silver Law passed by Congress at the last 
session. The silver dollar directed to be 
coined is legally, for the purpose of paying 
debts, the equivalent of the gold dollar; 
but, as a matter of fuct, it is greatly infe- 
rior in its bullion value. The banks pro- 
pose for the time being to tide over the 
exigency thus created by refusing to re- 
ceive silver dollars except as a special 
deposit, to be paid in the same kind of dol- 
lars, and also by not using silver certifi- 
cates or silver dollars in settling balances 
between them excepting in sums under 
ten dollars. This practically remits the 
silver dollar to the position of a subsidiary 
coin and excludes it from the money of 
account in general dealings with the banks. 
The effect will be to make this dollar un- 
desirable with bank customers, and to 
destroy all motive for depositing it in hope 
of drawing either gold or legal-tender 
notes therefor. The depositor of silver 
will simply get what be deposits, and the 
banks will be saved from loss by receiving 
silver and paying in gold or legal-tender 
notes. 

This treatment of the silver dollar is a 
very good thing for the present, provided 
that Secretary Sherman, as he doubtless 
will, pays legal-tender notes, as they are 
presented, only in gold. Such a policy on 
his part, in connection with that pursued 
by the banks, will be sure to keep the notes 
at par with gold. We say that the policy 
is good for the present, since, unless Con- 
gress shall have sense enough either to re- 
peal or essentially modify the Silver Law, 
it must ultimately fail. The hope is tbat 
before the time of failure arrives, as the 
consequence of continuously c ining the 
depreciated silver dollar, the genera] voice 
of the country will demand a change of the 
law. We trust that such will be the fact. 

If Congress, having come to its senses, 
would repeal the Silver Law altogether, or 
suspend the coinage of silver dollars, or 
make them a legal tender for only small 
sums, and also repeal the law which re- 
quires legal-tender notes to be reissued after 
having been redeemed, and provide for 
their destruction as they are redeemed, it 
would do precisely what the situation, the 
best interests of the country, and good 
financial sense demand. It is, perhaps, too 
much to hope that a Congress foolish 
enough to pass the Silver Law will be wise 
enough to take this course. The day is, 
however, not distant when the people will 
bave the law changed; and the best thing 
that the present Congress can do is to 
abandon the attempt to make water run up- 
hill by enacting that it shall run up-bill. 





THE LATIN UNION AND SILVER. 





Tue so-called Latin Union consists of 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Switz-rland. 
These states in 1865 formed the Union, for 
the purpose of fixing the value and regu- 
lating the amount of silver to be coined 
each year, as the means of protecting them- 
selves against the evils consequent upon 
the depreciation of the metal and its fluctu- 
ation in the market. Delegates representing 
these states have for some time been hold- 
ing a conference in Paris on the subject of 
silver and its coinage. 

All the members of this Union, with 
the exception of Italy, have for some time 
past discontinued the coinage of silver 
altogether; and she has now agreed with 
her associates that she will limit the coin- 
age to $3,750,000 for this year and to abol- 
ish paper money of smaller amount than 
five francs, and at the same time redeem in 
silver coin, at the full value of the five-franc 
pieces, all the minor coins that may be re- 
turned to her. The otber states complained 
that Italy was profiting, to their disadvant- 
age, by using paper for small sumsat home, 
and sending to them her depreciated silver 
coinage, which must be accepted at its face 
value, though its bullion value was far 
less. 








although technically bi-metallic, see and 
feel the necessity of practically treating 
silver simply as a subsidiary coin and 
coining no more of it than will suffice to 
meet this demand. They have a plenty of 
silver, which they would be very glad to 
sell to the United States. They decline 
to make any compact with this country 
fixing the relative value between gold and 
silver; and if the United States shall choose 
to continue the present Silver Law, and 
thus coin not less than twenty-four mil- 
lions of silver dollars in each year, the 
members of the Latin Union will be very 
ready to sell acommodity of which they 
take just as little as possible. They mean 
to protect themselves against the influx of 
depreciated silver from other countries, 
and will not accept a dollar of our coinage 
except at its market value. They are bi- 
metallists in theory and mono-metallists 
in practice. 





THE DEBTOR CLASS. 


THE workingmen of this country are 
urged to give their support to the theory of 
the Greenbackers, because, if put into 
practice, it will be a great help to the 
debtor class. The implied assumption is 
that these workingmen belong to this class, 
and, hence, that greenback inflation will be 
a signal advantage to them. 

The assumption is not true. The great 
body of the working people are not in debt 
to anybody. Large numbers of them are 
too poor to be in debt. They have not suf- 
ficient credit to contract debts. There is 
no class in the country so generally free 
from debt as the workingmen or that so 
uniformly pay as they go. They are not 
traders and do not buy in large amounts; 
but pay down the cash for what they pur- 
chase and consume. There is, moreover, 
no ether class in the country that, in pro- 
portion to their number, contains more 
creditors than the workingmen. Their 
wages, though generally paid to them at 
short intervals, are not paid in advance; 
and until they are paid workingmen are 
creditors, having claims against their em- 
ployers. Many of them have the wisdom 
to save a part of their earnings; and thou- 
sands and tens of thousands have this sur- 
plus on deposit in savings banks or in 
trust companies, or invested in bank stock 
or the bonds of the Government. Every 
such workingman or workingwoman is 4a 
capitalist and acreditor, owing nothing, 
but having debts due to him or her. 

Not only is the premise from which these 
paper inflationists reason false, but the con- 
clusion is equally false. There can be no 
inflation of paper money without a corre- 
sponding rise of prices, which means that 
the same nominal amount of money will 
buy less than it did before. It is a well- 
known fact that the increase of wages will 
not correspond with the advance in the 
price of commodities, and the consequence 
is that labor will always lose in the degree 
of its purchasing power. This is a direct 
and positive loss to the laborer. The sham 
dollars in which he receives his wages will 
not buy «2s much as genuine dollars. 
There is no other class that suffer so se- 
verely from irredeemable paper money as 
those who work for wages; and when they 
are asked to vote with the inflationists in 
order to help the debtor class they are 
asked to help a class to which they do not 
belong, and toinjure the class to which they 
do belong.. Their interests are best served 
by having a kind of money that is stable in 
its value, and, hence, means the same thing 
Saturday night that it does Monday morn- 
ing. This kind of money is not the pro- 
duct of the paper-mill or the printing press, 
tut of mining and coinage. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week was 
something better, but witheut special 
activity. The improvement was largely for 
account of the Southern markets, in which 
trade was practically suspended during the 
reign of yellow fever, though the general 
markets have also shown a degree more ani- 
mation. The export trade is good, while it 
is considerably below the same time last 
year. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign trade returns for Octobershow aslizht 


The governments of the Latin Union, ; increase in the import movementand a fall. 





ing off in value of exports, as compared 
with the exceptionally large total for 
October last year; while, in comparison with 
1876, there is a material increase in the 
movement both ways. For the expired 
four months of the fiscal year exports of 
merchandise exceed imports by nearly $23,- 
800,000, while receipts of specie have been 
$4,880,000, as against $2,504,000 shipped. 
During the nine months since January 1st 
the exports have been to the extent of 
$293,241,000, as against $238, 941,000 of im- 
portations, with tbe shipments of specie less 
than half what they were for the corre- 
sponding period last year and $6,125,000 
less than the totalreceived. The falling off 
in domestic exports last month was due in 
@ great measure to the decrease in petro- 
leum, foreign markets having been over- 
suvplied by previous large shipments. 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: 
general merchandise imports, including dry 
goods, $3,928,194, and produce exports $6,- 
891,896. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $254,600,889, against $281,309,- 
620 for the same period last year and 
$253,643,741 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary Ist, this year, were §$301,017,370, 
against $249,798,712 for the same period 


last year and $230,585,713 in 1876. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Promissory NotTE.—The defendant put 
his name on the back of the promissory 
note of another in the hands of plaintiff, 
after its maturity. He did it for a good 
consideration. He also altered the face of 
the note by writing the figures 714 over the 
word ten where the rate of interest was 
stated, and paid accrued interest and an- 
other installment of interest at the rate of 
71g percent. Held that this was an orig- 
inal understanding of the defendant to pay 
the amount expressed in the note and in- 
terest at 74 per cent., and that it was not 
material on what part of the note he put 
his name.—Rodocanachi vs. Buttiick, Sup. 
Ct. Mass. 


Usury—NatTionaL Banx.—A_ national 
bank is liible under the National Banking 
Law to the penalty for taking usurious 
interest when the paper discounted is busi- 
ness paper, although the same transaction 
by a private person might not be usurious 
under the state law. The character of the 
paper (whether check, note, or certificate 
of deposit) is not material. The act ap- 
plies to discounts, as well as loans.—John- 
son vs. National Bank of Gloversville, Ct. 
Appeals, N. Y. 

LIABILITY OF RECORDER.—A_prothono- 
tary, by request and for a money consider- 
ation, compared an abstract of title with 
the records under his charge asa public 
officer, and said that it was correct. The 
party making the request relied upon this 
statement and loaned money upon the 
property in question. It was afterward 
found that a judgment was on record 
against the owner of the property, which 
the recorder failed to discover. Held that 
he was liable to the lender for the loss oc- 
casioned by his defective search.—Siewers 
vs. Commonwealth, Sup. Ct. Penn. 


GUARANTOR.—An absolute guarantor of 
the payment of money due on a certificate of 
deposit, where the credit is indefinite, is not 
released by the mere delay of the creditor 
in enforcing payment from the principal 
debtor.—Hooker vs. Gooding, Sup. Ct. Ill. 

CoMMON CARRIER.—A common carrier, 
by virtue of his calling, is bound to re- 
ceive goods when properly tendered for 
shipment, and bound to carry them safely, 
unless destroyed by the act of God or of a 
common enemy, and has no right to be ex- 
empted from fire, unless there is a special 
contract to that effect. The carrier, by 
his act only, without the consignor’s ex- 
pressed consent, cannot relieve himself 
from his liability under the common law.— 
Merchants’ Dispatch Transportation Co. 
vs. Theilbar, Sup. Ct. Il. 

MONEY MARKET.—The demand for 
money hus been comparatively light, owing 
to the absence of active speculation at the 
Stock Exchange. The market has been easy 
all the week, with the rate ranging from 4 
to 5 to 8 per cent. We quote first-class 


endorsed notes, 60 days, at 5 per cent.; 4 
months, at 5 to; 54 per cent.; and good 
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single names, 4 to 6 months, 6 to 7 per 
cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—The rate of dis- 
count of the Bank of Eogland is still 6 per 
cent. Consols were strong and higher 
United States bonds active and firm, and 
American railway securities irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull early 
in the week; but became active and firmer 
toward the close, when the rate was 4.804 
to 4.814 for 60 days and 4.8514 to 4.864 for 
demand bills. 

New York exchange was quoted on Sat- 
urday at the places named as follows: Sa- 
vannah, buying 4 discount, selling 4@} 
prem.; Charleston, scarce, 3-16 discount, 
par; New Orleans, commercial 3-16@}, 
bank 4; St. Louis, 50c. prem.; Chicago, 25c. 
to 50c. prem.; and Boston, scarce, 124c. 
prem. 

SILVER.—The aunual report of the Di- 
rector of the Mint has been completed. 
Under the head of silver purchases and 
metal production Dr, Lindeman says: 


‘* Purchases of bullion for the fractional 
coinage were made from time to time dur- 
ing the year until February 28th, 1878, and 
amounted to 5,984,693.64 fine ounces at a 
cost of $7,114, 548. 69, an average of 118.- 
879 cents per ounce fine. The London rate 
for silver bullion during this period aver- 
aged 54.3107 pence per pound, British 
standard, equivalent to 118.055 cents per 
ounce fine. Purchasing silver for the 
dollar coinage was commenced in March, 
and continued from time to time, as advan- 
tageous offers of the same were made or as 
the mints required additional bullion for this 
current work. The total amount purchased 
for the dollar coinage up to September 30th 
was 17,925,904.99 tine ounces, at a cost to 
the Government of $21,057,369.15, an 
average cost of 117.47 cents per ounce fine. 
At the coiniog rate for standard silver dol- 
lars, 116 4-11 per standard ounce, the above 
amount purchased will produce $23,176,- 
665.19. 

**All available means have been employed 
to ascertain as accurately as possible the do- 
mestic production of gold and silver, and 
the following are the estimates and actual 
returos which have been furnished of the 
out-turn from the various states and terri- 
tories during the last fiscal year, the aggre- 
gate of which, however, appears to be 
somewhat below, in gold, at least, the actu- 
al amount deposited at the mints: 








Loc tility. Gold, Sllver. Total. 
California. ....... $15,260,676 $2,373,389 = $17,634, 

evada..... eg 546,913 28,150,590 47,576,963 
Culorado 3,368,404 5,394.40 8,761 344 
Montana 2,260,511 1,660,635 3,930, 146 
daho 1, 150. 000 2, 200,000 1,350,000 
Jtah. oe 382.00) 52.83,000 5, 600.000 
Arizona. .... 500,000 3,000.000 3,500.006 
on | aga 175,000 500,000 675,001 
ane. 06 eee 1,000,000 100,000 1,100,000 

Washiniiion:. eee 300,000 25,000 325,00 
ee eae 3,009,000 nope. 3,000,000 
Lake Superior.... none. 100,000 100,014 
a Carolina.. 150,000 none. 150,00) 
G-orgia.... ©... «+. 100,000 none. 100,000 
Other sources. .... __%,000 25,000 50,000 
Total......e00» 84 17,226,107 $46,726,31: 4 $93,952,421 


The bullion value of the 412}-grain dollar 
is now 85 cents, gold. We quote: 
Buying. Selling. 


Bar Silver (@Old)......  ceeeees coceeees 110 110% 
Trade Dollars (currency) .......... «+++ 98% 99 

Halves and Quarters......... 0 sees ese 98 99% 
Dimes and Half Dimes..........0..0++5+- 984 98% 


GOLD was dull. The preparations for 
resumption had a weakening effect on the 
premium and sales were made at 1001 16 
during the greater part of the week. The 
closing price on Saturday was 100}. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange was dull for the general 
list, and the fluctuations, though frequent, 
were confined mostly to fractions. Western 
Union received a large share of attention, 
though the price was changeable as the wind, 
There was quite a strong buying movement 
in Northwestern, St. Paul, and Lake Shore, 
The investment shares (chiefly New York 
Central, New Haven and Hartford, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy) were in good demand. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 


Open- High- Low=- Clos- 
im. est. est. img. 


Atl. and Pac. Tel.... ...++++0 29% 29% 29 28 
Burlington, C. R., and N..... — - — 21% 
Canada Southern...........- 41y | 48 “yo 


Chicago and Northwestern. 42% 44 a2 43% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 754% 76% 74% 16 
C., R.1., and Pacific. ....... 7 18% 6% 118 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..110¥ J114% 110% lx 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen....... 53 5% 5 4% 


Chieago and Alton....... 





Chicago and Alton, pf.. - - 102% 
Consolidation Coal .......... - - - 25 
CRMC. ciccicsincsctcccccceses - ~— Fs 
Del., Lack., and Western. " 51K 52% 50% 51K 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 45% 41% 45% = 46 
Express—Adams.......,..... - _ - 107 
American... ...... 49 49 49 484 
United States..... 47% 47% ATK (47K 
Wells, Fargo & Co, 98 98 98 9834 
GR ices cdecta Ceccccccccccscce 19% 20 18% = «18% 
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Han. and 8t. Joseph......... 16% 16% 15% 15% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 41% 41% 30% 30% 
Ulmois Central... .........05.. 78% TWX 3  TE% 


Kansas Pacific..............--5 1% Ux WX 10% 
Lake Shore.............cce..++ 68K «69% OTK, 
Michigan Central..... .....+. 69 69% 86685 OB 
Morris and Essex............ ~ 81% 84 «BIK% = 82 
Mil.and St.Paul’... ..... . 32 Bx =—S1K 82K 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. . .... 67% 8% 66% 67x 
N. Y. Central..... astedeeeins Mis W123 MOR AL 
N.J. Central, ss seaeee ~-WX BK WK BB 

N. Y., N. H,, and Hart..... -- os = 161% 
Ohio and Miss...... o8e os cece 8% 1% 1% 
Ohio and Miss., pfa ° be Ws = 





Ontario Silver....... 39% «38 
Pacific Mail. woe 16% 15 1% 
DOE ccs. cvacatecs..ccccacs ° - - 122 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne 9x 100K WY 10 
Quicksilver... ....-..06 sees 0% 10% % #8610 
Quicksilver, pref...... <seens - _- 32% 
St. L., [rom Mtm og. ses eeee 13% bx 8618 14% 
St. Louls, K.C.,& N... «1... 5 o% 5 5% 
St. Louis, K.C., & N., pfd... 21% 2336 21% Rx 
Wabash, ....sccecee vee 23% BKB 
Union Pacific............00-65 7% «68 66 66 
Western Union Telearaph., 944 Wk 284 97 
M., K., and Texas........... 4% 5% 4% 4% 


St. L. and San Francisco.. 1% 2% 1% 2 
St.Louis & SanF.,pfd... 3% 46K 8% 4% 
St. L. & San Fr., lst, pfd.... 1 ve"4 i 1 

Advices bave been received in the city 
to the effect that nearly all the roads west 
of Chicago are cutting passenger rates to 
New York, Bostou, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore. The main trouble appears to have 
arisen in Chicago and Cincinnati. Charges 
have been made against the Wabash Rail- 
way that it was the first to reduce rates. 
The officers of the company justify their 
action by saying that rival lines had pre- 
viously broken faith in selling tickets 
below schedule prices, under the pretense 
that they were issued for excursion trips. 

The stock of the Canada Southern 
Railway has been placed on the regular 
call of the Stock Exchange. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing is an official statement issued by the 
treasurer of the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific Railroad Company, showing earn- 
ings and disbursements for the first six 
months of the current year: 







URIS OE BGI, oc ccccincvccsscscescescnces $710,028 12 
Earnings of May... +» 762,987 94 
Earnings of June .. 618,671 40 
Karnings of July .. ........c.ccccccocecces © 656,884 90 
Earnings of August,.............0...eeeeees 871,234 41 
Earnings ot September... ............c0e05 858,338 24 
Gross earnings for six months.... «+ 4,478,095 01 
Operating expenses for same period.... 2,333,137 96 


Net earnings for six months....., eoee 2,144,967 05 
Payments for interest on bonds, 
rents, etc..... .. - +8537 ,500 00 
Dividends May ist and “Aue 





RN Se dsscctancccscscanned 944,991 00 
——-—— 1,481,591 00 
Surplus earnings for six months, 1878.... 663,366 05 
Surplus earnings for six months, 1877.... 248,454 37 
Increase surplus earnings Over 1877.... $414,911 68 


The traffic and expenses of the Union Pa- 
cific Road for the month of September 
have been officially audited, and show the 
following comparative results with Sep- 
tember, 1877: 





Gross. Expenses, Net. 
Bepte., 1078... cccccces $1 ,302,5 $6 44,723 $157,785 
oe eee 1,159,382 608,339 555,993 
Increase,,........ Bl2,176 gee wee $201,793 


The decreased expenses are $58,616, or 
from 52.04 per cent. of gross in 1877 down 
to 41.82 per cent. of gross in September, 
1878. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in fair de- 
mand. Fort Wayne lists sold at 12114; 
Rensselaer and Saratoga ists at 116; Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy 8s at 113}; 
Chicago and Alton incomes at 10014; St. 
Paul, C. and M. Division, at 10714; do. con- 
sol. 8. F. at 993; Chicago and Northwest- 
ern consol. gold coupons at 1053; and 
Lake Shore consol. reg. 2ds at 10514. Del- 
aware and Hudson reg. of 1891 advanced 
to 98, and do coupon 7s of 1894 to 96; do. 
reg. fell off to 964. 

The Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey adjustment morigage bonds, 
amount $5,550,000, $1,000s, 5,000s; $1003, 
dated May 1st, 1878, payable May ist, 
1903, interest 7 per cent. coupons, payable 
May 1st and November 1st, have been 
placed on the regular call of the Exchange. 

The Pullman Palace Car Company’s ten- 
year 7 percent. debenture bonds of $1,000,- 
000, dated October 15th, 1878, and due 
October 15th, 1888, huve been placed on 
the free list of the Exchange. 

STATE BONDS were rather quiet. 
Louisiana consols were strong at 783@78} 
and Dist. Col. 3-653 at 7734; Tennessee 
6s, new series, sold at 29; Virginia 63, con- 
sols (ex matured coupons), 58; Missouri, 
Hannibal, »nd St. Joseph issue, 105; North 
Carolina old, 163@16; Georgia 7s, 109; and 





Virginia deferred, 73. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS.—The demand 
for United States securities has been very 
large. The defeat of the greenback move- 
ment at the late elections has assured the 
honest payment of Government bonds and 
business has been very free. The greater 
demind was for 5s of ’81 and 63 of ’67, 
which are relatively cheaper at current 
quotations than the 4-per-cents. 

A circular from the Treasury announces 
that the uncalled 5.20 6-per-cents. of 1865 
amount to $26,085,750, and that any of 
the-e bonds may be paid into the Treasury 
at par and accumulated interest in settle- 
ment fur the United States 4-per-cents , 
now open to popular subscription. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. = Asked. 
United States currency sixes .. ...... 121% 121% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 108 10% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. .... 109 MOK 
United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 103 103% 
United States sixes, 1865, coupon «» 108% 108X 
United States sixes, 1967, registered. 106% 106% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon...... 1064 106% 


United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 1084 — 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 108% - 
United States ten-forties, registered... 107 100i 


United States ten-forties, coupon..... a 107% 
United States fives, 1881, ——- ed.... 105 06 
United States fives, 168i, coupon. ....- 1065 105% 
United Staves 4}8, 1891, registered. . 103 108 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon.. 04 104 
United States fours, 1907. veatstered.. 2 100 100 
United States fours, 1907, coupon, .... 100: 1004 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
the seventy second call for the redemption 
of five-twenty bonds of 1865, consols of 
1865. The call is for $5,000,000, of which 
$2,000,000 are coupon and $3,000,000 reg- 
istered bonds. The principal and intercst 
will be p: id atthe Treasury on and after the 
16th of February, 1879, and the interest 
will cease on that day. 

The following are the descriptions of the 
bonds. Coupon bonds dated July ist, 1865, 
namely: $100, No. 140,001 to No. 142,000, 
both inclusive; $500, No. 99,001 to No. 
102,000, both inclusive; $1,000, No. 193,- 
001 to No. 197,003, both inclusive. Total 
coupon, $2,000,000. 

Registered bonds redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the 1st 
day of July, 1870, as follows: $50, No. 
2,486 to No. 2,493, both inclusive; $100, 
No, 19,151 to No. 19,222, both inclusive; 
$500, No. 11,251 '!0 No. 11,279, both in- 
Clusive; $1,000, No. 88,651 to No. 39,000, 
both inclusive; $5,000, No. 12,101 to No. 
12,350, both inclusive; $10,000, No. 23,541 
to No. 24,120, both inclusive. Total regis- 
tered, $3,000,000; aggregate, $5,000,000. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $348,040,200 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circula. 
tion and $13,808,400 in United States 
bonds to secure public deposits. United 
States bonds deposited on account of sub- 
scriptions to the four-per-cent, loan, $3,481,- 
600. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $179,500. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the weck, $646,000. 
National bank circulation outstanding— 
currency notes, $321,728,231; gold notes, 
$1,468,820, 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year, 
are as follows: 


1877. 1878. 
Rew | gma Mcesececesseoccess $1,092,000 $421,000 
eccccccecccccces 1,754,000 1,045,000 
Philedeiohia Séeece eocccccce 239,000 78,000 
Miscellaneous...... eceeseee 888,000 682,000 
Total receipts ........83,973,000 $2,226,000 


It was announced last week that the 
Secretary of the Treasury intended to 
withdraw the one and two-dollar United 
States notes, and that no more of them 
would be paid out hereafter. In an inter- 
view with a correspondent of one of the 
Yew York dailies, Mr. Sherman has sub- 
stantially denied this statement, although 
the Assistant Treasurer here states that he 
has positive instructions from Washington 
not to pay out bills of the denominations 
referred to, 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
heavy liquidation in loans with other 
changes comparatively unimportant. The 
banks gain $61,375 in surplus reserve, and 
now hold $12,905,575, against $9,714,325 at 
same time last year. 

The following is un analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 
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BANK STOCKS were neglected. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 






































Bid Asked, Bid. Asked, 
America.. ¢ ~ poont &Mer. — 85 
Am’can Exch. 1004 1014| Marine........ - 
Bute’rs & Drs.. 100 = |M arket peece: 15 = — 
Central Nat’nl. 90 B33 ee BR — 
Chase Nat. B’k. 110 — |Mech, Bke As.. — 60 
Chatsam........ 100 0=6— |Mecb ‘at ‘Trad.. 7m — 
Chemical 101 — : ae 
Olty..... 1% — erchants’ 121,122 
Commerce - 116 «17 «| Mer. xchange 6 8670 
Continental bé — e - UT 120 
r xch — 13 coce 826 
East River..... 9s = com w York aeeace -= 125 
First pasioges. % — |Ninth Nat’). — 80 
Fourth Nat’n 98 oh Amer..,. 7 7 
Fulton - = 180 orth River. . — 100 
Fifth A = (Paocitic.........«. 126 - 
Guilatin Natal, ia _— Daeseccnce «0c — 84 
German eee 70|Phentx ..... | 
Grocers’ ...... — 5 |Repnbiic 81 
danover.... ... 100 1% |Snoe & Leather — 106 
mp’s’ & Trad’s’ 25 210 |8t. Nicholas —- 7 
Leather Manfs’ 115 — |State ot N.Y % —_ 
Manhattan..... — 10 |Union.... ..... 50 














What Shall we do with our 
~ Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding ip the bands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a genera! inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as w which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in mak- 
ing an exchange while they can realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-haifs,” “Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” Sixes of 1881” (second and third series), and 
*Ourrency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there isa large dumand from new inveat- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth editionof ou 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKER# AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL STREET, New York, 
issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in 
dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in pounds sterling, for use in any 
part of the world. 

Application for Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 


A GOOD PLAN 


One of the latest methods adopted in operating in 
stocks is that of uniting cupital of various sums by 
combipving the comparatively small orders of a 
Jarzge number of persons, representing in the aggre- 
gate thousands, tens of thousands, or hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, as the case may be, and then 
using the same together as one large sum. In this way 
asmalil amount of money will shareina large total 
investment. Men of large capital, it is admitted, 
always have advantages which others do not pos- 
sess. They are able to tuke advantaye of the mar- 
ket, bay large lines of stock, boldthem for u profit 
(whien small operators cannot do), and then sell «ut 
and pocket the proceeds. By adopting this new 
system a great deal of money is sometimes 
made, and it is now considered by many 

ersops the safest way of dealing in stocks. 

uarge operators are constantly applied to and 
strong!y appealed to by persons who have a lit- 
tle spare money to take it and use it as they think 
best. Such men, of course, wenerally refuse all 
these appeals, as they have enough business of their 
own to lock after. The undersigned beve adopted 
ase special feature of their i the 

tion system, as itis popularly called, and now com- 
mend it to the very careful consideration of the 
public. They solicit business on this new plan, and 
promise to use the capital intrusted to them with 
hg Gara as it is fortheirinterestsotodo. They eae 











well,and very many persons do not regret ee 
plac ed money in our hends. We will most cheerfully 
aive satisfactory references as to our responsibility 
and Lenn pe A and shall be glad to open a correspond. 
ence with any party having money to invest. either in 
large orsmall sums. e will also, on application 
maii to any uddress our printed circulars, giving tull 
particulars as to our methods wf doing business. 
Address LAWRENCE & CO., RaREane AND Bro- 
KERS, 57 Kxchange Place, New York City 





NEW YOR SAVINGS BANK, corner &h 
Ave.and 4th Street. Interest commencing from 
the Ist of om month. . Assets, $3,519,126.16. Sur 


plus, $518,413.77 
RICHARD H. BULI, President. 
C. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Secretary 


TO CAPITALISTS AND INVESTORS. — 
An important enterprise, now under wav, needs 
more capital for development. This is a chance 
seldom offered and well worthy of investigatio 
Principals piease address P.-O. Box 1925, New York. 











31300 profits on 10 days’ investment of $100 
in Western Union, Ocwber 2%tb 
Prop rtional returns every 3100. on a * Sou" of 


“, 
omieial Re} orts and Circulars Free. 


T. PoTTsR WiGuHT & Co., Bankers, ib WallSe N. w 


ALEX, FROTHINGHAM & Co. have beep for u many 

ears stock brokers and bankers in New York, at '2 
Wail Street. They have the reputation of gaining 
for their customers la'ge returns from investments 
ranging from $50 to $200, and have the enviabie rep- 
utation of omer making quick returns. Send for 
their Financtal Report, tree. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, New York. 

“— Ist, 1878. 

pete ni 3 


: athe al 


"$1,621,698 45 413 





Statement 


Cash Capital........ 
Re-Insurance Fund....... 
~) pe Liabilities... 


et BB once ceccereerssatersses 








TOU] ASSOW,...-0500-seeceeee- 











Gommrrcial, 


REDUCING EXPENSES. 





Tue Superintendent of the Bank De- 
partment of this state some time ago ad- 
dressed a circular to the trustees of all the 
savings banks in the state, suggesting and 
urging a reduction of the expenses of these 
banks, 
with a proper conduct of the business. 
Several of the leading sivings bunks of this 


so far as practicable in consistency 


city have responded to the circular by de- 
claring their purpose to comply with the 
suggestion. Their taxes they cannot re- 
duce; and where they have built costly 
structures for their accommodation they 
cannot cheapen their own virtual rent for 
such acommodations. 

But the item of salaries, which with 
most of the banks is the heaviest item of 
expense, they can reduce. There is no 
good reason why salaries that were fixed at 
a bigh nominal rate during the war, or dur- 
ing the period when the currency was 
greatly depreciated, should now be cou- 
tinued at the same rate. ‘To continue the 
rate is really to pay more in purchasing 
power than was paid then. The prices of 
commodities have largely fallen, und this 
ig a good reason why salarics aud wages 
should follow in the sume direction. Sav- 
ings banks cannot invest their funds at as 
high w rate of interest as tbey did six or 
seven years »go; and ‘bis is another reason 
why they should retrench their ex peneca, 
wherever it is practicable. All of thesé 
expenses come out of tbe depositors; and 
it is due to them that the business should 
be conducted with a proper regard to econ- 
omy, a8 well as to safety. 

i ——= 
DRY GOODS. 

Tue general condition of the market 
remains unchanged. Business is strictly 
quiet with both agents and jobbers, though 
the jobbing trade are making some heavy 
drives by means of large concessions in 
prices. 

Cotton goods remain quiet. 





The supply 
in agents’ hands is generally in good shape 
aud the accumulations are fewer than is 
usual at this period of the season. 

The movement of domestic cottons to 
foreiga ports for the week includes 1,136 
packages from this port, 208 packages from 
Boston, and 119 packag¢s from other ports, 
null 1,463 packages; and for the expired 
portion of the year making a total of 114,- 
196 packages, valued at $7,226,039, com 
pared with 111,198 packages, valued at 
$7,538,833, for the same time in 1877, com- 
pared with 86.797 packages, valued at $6,- 
608,747, for 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
steady, moderate demand, with agents’ 
stocks in good conditiou and prices steady. 

Bleached goods were in limited request 
or wide sheetings and for shirtings, and 
purchases were almost entirely of a hand- 

to-mouth character. 

Cotton flannels were moderately active 
and steady, with low and medium grades 
largely sold to arrive and tine qualities in 

“ight supply. 

Cottonades continued to receive fair at- 
tention from intending buyers, with now 
and then a considerable order placed for 
future delivery. 

Ginghams were without improvement, 
Dress styles were still quiet and tartan 
plaids less active than at date of our last 
review. 

Print-cloths were in moderate movement 
oily. Quotations at the close on Saturday 
were 314 c. cash for 64x64 cloths and 3c. 
cash for 56x60. 

Prints.—The general movement was 
ight and unimportant, while there has 
been an irregular demand for fancies: at 
first hands, and considerable sa'es of cer- 
tain makes, brought about by lower prices. 

Dress goods were in light reassorting de- 
mand for staple and fancy worsteds. Wool- 
@1 fabrics were quiet and cottons in irreg- 
ular request, with a tendency toward lower 

prices, 
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Hosiery and underwear were in moderate 
demand. 

Woolen Goods.—Spring goods have re- 
ceived increased attention during the past 
week, though the offerings ure as yet in- 
complete. There is nothing new in the 
general condition of the market. 

Fancy cassimeres were in fair inquiry 
for light weights and liberal orders were 
placed for some speciulities, Heavy goods 
were in very moderate demand. 

Worsted coatings continue in good re- 
quest. Stecks are light and many light- 
weight fabrics are largely sold to arrive. 

Blue flannels were active and Jarge or- 
ders were placed with the agents of the 
most popular makes. 

Overcoatings were in limited demand, 

Satinets were irregular. Blacks and 
mixtures were quiet, while printed styles 
were in better request. 

Flannels and blankets were in fair move- 
ment. The best makes are steadily held 
at current quotations. 

Foreign dry goods. Business was gen- 
erally light with importers and jobbers, 
There was some pressure to sell costly dress 
goods of a fancy character at a concession 
from holding prices; but otherwise values 
were very steady. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,004,828, 
showing a decrease of $332,000 as com- 
p»red with last week and an increase of 
$32,000 as compared with the correspond- 
ing weck last year. The total of goods 
marketed for the week is $902,642, or some- 
thing less than the imports. 








French Trimmed 


HATS AND BONNETS 


NOW OP ay. ae SUPERB ASSORTMENT from 
LEADING PARISLIAN MI — 
Also aL KGAN?T ai YLEs and DESIGNS 


Our Owa Manufacture, 
from $3.50 Upward. 


TOGETHER with a LARG Kand RICH DISPLAY 
Sano FLOWEKS, FEATHERS, and ORNA- 


AT Stenart&C 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE. 9th and 10th STS, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 1ith Street. 


DRESS GOODS 
AT PRICES 


GREATLY REDUCED. 
Double-width Novelties. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF SILK- 
AND-WOOL SUITINGS AT $1 50, 
$1.75, #2, $2.25, 82 50, AND 
$3 PER YARD. 


These goods are from 75 cents to $1 less than last 
week’s prices. 


MPORTED| 27 INCHES, 30 cout 
CLAN, seantainnraans 
PLAIDS, J 55 INCHES, 1 75. 
OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 

POPULAR DRESS GOODS 


MARKED AT VERY LOW FIGURES. 


Plain All-wool Coods 


FROM 2 CENTS, 


W. JACKSON, 


777 BROADWAY, BETWEEN 91H and ldrH STS., 
Is OFFERING VERY GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN 
BLACK MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION. LADIES ARE KINDLY REQUESTED TO 
CALL AND EXAMINE 50 PIECES PURE 
SILK-AND-WOOL BROCADES AT $1.25. 
SOME HOUSES ARE CHARGING $2 FOR THEM, 
THEIR ROAL VALUE. OUR FRENCA CASH- 
MERES, MERINOS, AND HENRIETTAS 
ARB MUCH SOUGHT AFTER, BEING SO BEAU- 
TIFUL AND CHEAP. ALSO BLACK SILKS, 
WE RELUOCPANTLY ASSERT, ARE OFFERED 
LOWER THAN BY OUR COMPETITORS, 











W. JACKSON. 


WILSON & GREIG, 
POPULAR PRICES. 


CLOAKS AND SUITS 
for LADIES and CHILDREN 
a Specialty. 
CHEAP UNDERWEAR. 


CHEAP FRINGES 
. CHEAP BRAIDS. 


Cheap Buttons. 
CHEAP FURS. 
CHEAP CLOTHS. 
WILSON & GREIG, 


771 roadway, corner 9th Street. 


NEVER BEFORE 


IN THE HISTORY OF AMERICA HAVE LADIES 
HAD AN OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 


Dress Coods, 
Suits, 


AND 


Cloaks, 
Silks and Velvets 


TO SUCH AN ADVANTAGE AS JIS NOW OF- 


FERED BY 
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GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
8th Ave. and 23d S', New York. 


Samples sent to any part of the country. 
Orders by mail receive special care. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


52 DEPARTMENTS 
CROWDED WITH 


NEW, DESIRABLE GOODS. 


17% 9. 2, 16, 
Two-toned SATIN RIBBONS, ;—- —— 

5c. 20c 27e. aioe: 
DESIRABLE SITADES AND COMBINA Aq ON 
LINES ot RICHKST IMPORTED FANCY RIBBONS, 


SILK PLUSHES. DE- [RABI E COLORS, } 
WHITE, BLUB, SKY, CARDINAL,  !'75c., $1. 
WINE, PRUNE. etc. 5 
DRESS SILKS, 75c., We., 95¢ , $1, up. BARGALNS. 
TRIMMING SILKS AND BATINS, 50c., 75c., $1. 
OSTRICH PL UMES AND TIPS from 12c. the 
bunch of 3 to $20. 
nate VEL ETS, COLORS AND BLACK, 75c., 85¢., 


ANTEL A Ven VETS '¢ below regular prices. 
BARGAINS in LADIES’ and GEN'T'S’ UNDER- 











HOSIERY, HOSIERY, HOSIERY. 
EXAMINE. 
a Boons DEPARTMENT CANNOT BH 
= 
RITENTION AND EXAMINATION SOLICITED, 
2-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 2ie., BBc., 45. 
3-BU UTON, 38ce. . 15c., up. 
4-BUTTON, 65e., ‘wen sup 
LACE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, HAM, 
BURG EDGINGs, etc, 


’ IMPORTED FELT HATS, 


EVKRY DESIRABLE COLOR and SHAPE, 
25e., 45c., 85c., up, 
SPECIAL STYLES 
FOR PaomEn sey. Aap Our LEADING 
SILK VELVET HAT’ 8 AN NETS. 
$1.25, $1. i and $1.7 75. All reduced. 
TRIMMED BONNETS 
AT $1, $1 25, $1 50, $2, $2 50, 83, $4, $5, 86, and $7. 
MISSEw’ AND CHILDREN’S HATS, 
FULLY TRIMMED, 
35c., 50c., 7oc., and $1 


MEN’S AND YOUTH’S HATS. 
CORRECT STYLES, from d0e. vo $3 50, 


WORSTED GOODS, SHAWLS, NUBLAS, SCARFS, 
WAISTS, CHILDREN’S UL STERS, 
GENTS’ “CAKDIGAN JACKETS, Erc. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
AND PRIOE-LIST 


of TOYS, DOLLS, BOOKS, etc. now ready and will 
be sent to any address upOnjreceipt of postage (2c.), 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


promptly attended to. 


309, 311, 311% GRAND 8ST, 





EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 
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J. Rothschild, 


IMPORTER, 


56 AND 58 WEST lirH 8T., NEW YORK; 
21 FULTON, OPP. CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN 
122 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADKLPHIA; 

277 RUE SAINT DENIS, PARIS 


JOAQUIN & CIE, 


382 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON; 














GREAT BEGS TO AN-,| FINEST 
GREAT | NOUNCE TO HIS NEST 
GREA FRIENDS and CUs- | FINEST 
GREA TOMERS OF THIS T 
GREAT and the OTHER C It- FINEST 
GREA 1K T, OWING | FINEST 
GREAT | TOTHE UNUSUAL | FINEST 
GREAT | LARGE IMPORTA- | FINEST 
GREAT | TIONS MADE BY | FINEST 
7REAT | USANDTHKLATE | FINEST 
GREA COMMENCEMENT | FINEST 
GREAT | OF THE SEASOD FINEST 

REAT ON ACCOUNT OF KINEST 
GREAT THE LONG-CON- | FINKST 
GREAT PTINU MILD KF Ks’ 
GREA WEATHER, WE | FINEST 
GREAT HAVE NOW’ ON | FINEST 
GRKAT | HAND A LARGER | FINEST 
GREAT TOCK TH | KINEST 
GREAT | USUAL AT | KINEST 

SKASON OF THE 




















REDUCTION| YKAR OF THE | FRENCH 
EDUCTION| VERY CHOICKST ‘RENCH 
REDUCTION| FRENCH MILLIN- | FRENCH 
REDUCTION| ERY GOODS. which | #RENCH 
EDUCTION| we will now OFFE FRENCH 
REDUCTION| AT AN KNOKMOUS | EF tENCH 
REDUCTION Repucr i 1N | FRENCH 
REDUCT!O ic FRENCH 
REDUCTION 3 LIEVINGTHAT | FRENCH 
REDUCTION| THE LADIES WILL | FRENCH 
REDUCTION] RWADILY AVAIL | KRENCH 
REDUCTION| THEMSELVES OF | BRENCH 
REDUCTION| THE OPPOKTUNI- | FREN 
CTION| TY THUS OFFKR- | FRENCH 
REDUCTION| ED FOR GETTING | FRENCH 
REDUCTION| GENUINE BAR- | FRENCH 
REDUCTION] GAINS FRENC 
REDUCTION ANd HEREQUOTE | FRENCH 
REDUCTION| A FEW PKICKS AS | FRENCH 
KEDUCTION| A_GENEKAL RE- 
REDUCTION| DUCTION IN THE |MILLINERY 
REDUCTION| PRICK OF OUR |MILLINERY 
GOODS, WHIC MILLIN ERY 
1N THE FINEST |MIt LINKER 
IN EVER LANDED. MILLINERY 
IN | EGAN TRIM- |MLLLINER 
IN E FREN MILLIN! RY 
IN FELT Round HATS, |MILLINERY 
KOR LADIES AND '!MLILLINERY 
PRICES ISSES MILLINERY 
PRICES At $2.50, WORTH 85. |MILCINERY 
PRICES An $3, 1%. |MILLINERY 
*RICES. ATs 50, avoth $i. IMILLINER 
PRICES. $4, WOR MILLINERY 
PRICKS. Ars. WORTEL MILLINKRY 
PRICES. An #6, WORTH $10 So MILLINERY 
PRICK. | AT &) WO TH $14. MILLINERY 
PRICES. ath ABOR- |MILLUNERY 
PRICES. AYKL Y TRIMMED | GOODS. 
PRICES. BONNETS IN GOODS. 
PRICKS. | FRENCH FELT AL | GOODS. 
PRICES. 5, WORTH $9 GOODs. 
PRICES $7, WORTH &12, | GOODS. 
PRICKS $12, WOKTH 815, GOODS. 
PRICES. ELEGANT SILK GOODS, 
PRICES. SLVET! ROUND | GOODs. 
PRICES. HATS AND_ BON- GOODS. 
PRICKS. NETS, MADE AN GOODS. 
PRICES. | TRIMMED, OF HK Goods. 
PRICES. | VERYBESTMATE- | GOODS. 
PRICKES. RIAL AND IN THE | GOODS. 
PRICKS MOST ARTISUIC | GOODS. 
PRICES DESIGNS. O8 UN- GOODS. 
PRICES. RUIPASSING ELE- | GOODS. 
PRICES. | GANCE. GOODS. 


$7, REDUC ED FROM 812, 
$9, REDUCED FROM $15, 
$12, REDUCED FROM $18. 


ANDO OUR FINEST HICHER 
PRICED OF IMPORTED, AND EX- 
ACT COPIES, OF OUR OWN MAN- 
UFACTURE, REDUCED IN THE 
SAME PROPORTION. 

IN UNTRIMMED COODS WE ARE 
NOW OFFERING ELECANT QUAL- 
ITY, IN THE LATEST SHAPES, IN 
FRENCH FELT ROUND HATS AND 
BONNETS, AT 84c., REOUCED 
FROM $1.22; AND THE FINEST 
CENUINE FRENCH FELT, IN THE 
LATEST NOVEL SHAPES, AT 
$1.10, REDUCED FROM $1.94. 


ENCLISH TRIMMED DERBYS, 
FOR LaDIES AND MISSES, AT 
75c.; WORTH $' 5O. 


DO. DO. 95c.; WORTH $2.00. 


BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS, AT 
FROM 75c. TO $1.50. SOLD AT 
HAT STORES AT FROM $1.50 
TO $2. 


SILK VELVET CAPS, FOR 
MISSES AND BOYS, AT $1.94; 
WORTH $3. > 


BLACK AND COLORED LYONS 
SILK, PLAIN AND THE NEW 
STRIPED VELVET HATS, MADE 
IN THE BEST MANNER. ON IM- 
PORTED FRENCH FRAMES, 
READY FOR TRIMMING, AT $2.48; 
WORTH $3.72. _ 


FANCY RIBBONS. IN ALI 
SOMBINATION® OF COLORS 
, STI , 
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P.8.-THE TRADE SUPPLIED AT A LIB4 





05, 68, 60, 62, 64 66, 68, AND 10 ALLEN STREOT, 


ERAL DISCOUNT, 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED 8TATES 








MONDAY EVENING, November 18th, 1378, 
PRINTS. 


Albion..... ....... 6 |Mallory........... 6 
Ablens.......... «.. 0'¢\Manchester........ 6 
American.......... 51¢|Merrimack, B..icc. B 
Arnold ........06. 6 Oriental.......... 6 
Cocheco, L........ 64 PEEING .6cceccccces 6 
Dunnells.......... 6 |Richmond......... 6 
Freeman., ....... 4 Simpson's Mourn’ g 6 
Garner &Co...... 51¢ Sprague.......... 
Gloucester........ 514} amsutta......... 4h, 
Hamilton ......... 6 |Washington,...... 6 
Hartel ............ 6 





GINGH AMS. 
Amoskeag......... 9l¢ Lancaster.......... 9 
Belfast ............ 7 |Namaske.......... 8 
PE acccedevenwes 9 {Renfrew ...... ice @ 
Glasgow.......... 844|Southwark........ 7% 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 7\¢ Lawrence, LL... .. 6 
“oc H Y “ 





























» “4 coco, OC 
o PRP, 4&4 5% . XX.... 7% 
“« DD, 44 6% XXX. Y 
we Lu, 44 55,'Lyman, E, 474 
“ V,30-inch 614 Massachusetts: 
Agawam, F........ 534) BB........ 584 
Aug Ubus +4 bal | rrr 
30-inch 6 F OCOCT EEE _ 
Appleton, A, 44 7%) ee 
N, 30-in 6%% Standard. 74 
Bedford R. 34 44¢|Medford, 4 6% 
Boot, FF.......... 7}4'Nashua, O, 33-in.. 6 
Beaianene paces « art i 6% 
ee: Bu 85y 
cea’ 6%| Wain. ug 
a a 44 on Newmarket, A bavi 5% 
Cabot, A 44 Grads. 53% 
W, 4-4 BY « RR... 7 
Cre scent Mills, A iby Pacific, Extra..... 7 
R.. rere Bisse rer 
“ “ O.. ; b ecaiea 66 
Continental, Osecees 6% “ é Races .. 6Y 
Discs 8 e Iissces. (6 
Dwight, >. Seen by « 74413 
Oe es eaes heg| 8415 
hag Bes veccee Go. s 94 1714 
Exeter, 44 6% she 10-4 21 
51 
ae ¥4| Ww 1 
e E..... 634' Pittsfield, A..... . 53 
Harrisburg, A..... 63% Pocasset : 
6 B..... 64% Canoe, 4 7% 
“ . 5% | ee Rab aades . 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. 1% Wie iadccsscige sc b) 
XXX.. ie Salmon Falls, ; ee 
Inaian Head, 44 7% a + Bas ssereoece 1% 
30-in. 7 eee 
Indian ounies: Swift River ....... 0 
BBs cece 734|Tremont, OB. ccces . 5K 
. 646!Utica, 44 9g 
OM) S 94 2314 
My 10-4 2644 
a Wachusett, 30-in.. 644 
36-in.. 7 
—_— Led 40-in 11 
48-in 1234 
cies ll 
4 9-4 18 
m| bie 10-4 20 
1% 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : a oH Te 
\ 9 \Langdon, 44 rs 
L 44 8 |Lonsdale, 44 ‘ 
Amoskeag, A, 44 48 «  Cambric,44 3 
Z, 7-8 6 |Masonville, 44 
Bay Mills 4-4 83¢.N. Y. Mills, 44 10% 
Bartlett, A 44 t%\New Market,A, 44 8 
Ballou & Son, 44 641 Se bg 
«  30-in 5h 4, Nashua, E, 44 8% 
Boot, screwed 7 i. P, 42-in.. 10 
nseisietend By) «| W, 45in.. 11K 
< Ww cooovesess OG Pepperell, 13 
© Baencungases 5h 7-415 
Blackstone, A.A 4-4 7 . 84 174g 
Blackstone Aiver.. 7 ° 94 21 
Cabot, 7-8 6% nls 10-4 2314 
“ 44 7%\Red Bank, 44 — 
¢ 421n....... 9 se 7H — 
ee = =6@ in. 2... 1014) Slaterville, 44 6% 
34 4 = 7-8 54 


Canoe, y 
Clinton, CCC..4-4 94¢|Tuscarora, 441) 
“« "C, 44 — |Uticea Nonpareil: 
441] 








Dwight: 
Cambric. 44 — bis 5-4 15 
Linen Finish. .— bes 64 18 
Forestdale, 44 8 ~ 84 2236 
Fruit of the Loom: vs 9-4 261¢ 
44 8% “ 10-4 283¢ 
Fearless, -.44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..10 
Green, G, 44 574 Wamsutta, 44 10% 
Great Falls, 8..... 15 
ae rer 4 Williamsville, 4-4 10 
be Ls rt | White Rock, 44 8% 
oe « 8 Whitinsville, 4 
a , o. Reais 8464 7-8 61% 
Gold Medal, 44 7 Waltham, 6-417 
“ “ 7-8 6 “ 8419 
Hills : a. 9-4 21 
Semper Idem,4-4 7% “ 10-4 24 
«78 74 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag.........16 |Oltis, UU....... cooedl 
Blue Hill.......... 84 Pearl Rivero... 15 1g 
Celumbia, Heavy. . Warren, AXA.....153¢ 
verett.... BB.... as tt 
Haymaker.. ‘ 0% Se DG vnvcuceds 
Otis, AXA... -15 |York wevwuneas 5 
» BB... E12 





STRIPES 


American... 84@ 934|Otis, BB.....10 @— 
Amoskeag. ..103, 1 Massabesic..12 @13 


Dexter, A...— @14_ :Pittsfield.. 5% 

i 12 Thorndike,B, 1% 12% 

Hamflton.. **10%@11%| Uncasville. A. 84% @ 9¢ 
TICKINGS. 


Amoskeag, ACA...15 (Hamilton, D.......1034 
as A.. ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in. 16% 


bi B......14 |Massabesic, A.....1334 
* A: | “ B..-. 16 
i pS > C.....11 


* E......104¢}Methuen, AA......14 
Cordis, Cw 218" Pearl River........ 1434 





©  AAA.....50 Pitatedd’. ce 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO..)W, & J. SLOANE 


Easton. AUA.,....11 Swift River.....,.. 8 
A..seeeee. 94g) Willow Brook...,.14 

“  Biiw..... 9 {York, 8-inch..... 1 
Hamilton..........123¢} “ ‘Zineh......15 


CORSET JEANS. 








Amoskeag....... ad Laconia........0.... T¢ 
Androscoggin... Lawrence, Satteen. 834 
Canoe River.. ; 6 Naumkeag : 





Hyde Park..... 8 

Indian Orchard,... 7 

Kearsarge ...... 8 
BROWN DRILLS. 

Agawam, F....... 7¢|Laconia............ 8 


Satteens....... 8 
Pepperell. ....... 





Amosgeag,........ 8 {Lyman, H.......,. 8 
yaa heave 3 Massachusetts C..7 
ugusta, ........ 7 epperell...... wane 

Boot, A....... LEE (4 ae Ws ccedccees 





WASTE SILK. | 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors 
sent by mail. 30 cents perounce. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
469 BROADWAY, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted | as B money. 


CURRIE &CO,, 


315 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets. 

We shall also offer in this week’s sale 100 Polonaise 
Patterns, ot 4 and 5 yards each, ot the finest texture, 
in pure silk and wool, at $1 5 per yard; former 
prices, $3.50 and #4,50. 

This bargain 1s well worthy of the ladies’ attention, 


AMERICAN DRESS GOODS. 


1,000 pieces of these goods, ranging from 5c, to 35e. 


SILKS. 


We beg to call your attention to our Black Silks. 
We always have on handa full and complete line of 
Tapasier & Co.’s goods. ‘This make is not tobe 
equaicd in this or any other country. Its redeeming 
qualitics are these: ou may wrinkle it 1s much as 
you please, ana the first shake you give it’ estores 
the same to the perfect smoothness aod fluish it had 
when leaving the weaver’s bands. We can also say 
that it has never been known to wear shiny. 

Our prices on these goods are as follows: 

$1 30, $1.50, $1.75, $1.90 #2, $2.25, $2.50, $2.76 

10 pieces double-width SI K- AND-WOOL NOVEL- 
TIES atdlc.; tormer price & 

10 pieces double-width Suis -AND-WOOL NOVEL- 
TIES at 41c.; former price 

20 pieces W-inch French SILK- AND-WOOL NOV- 
ELTILEKS at 55¢c.; former price $1.2 

10 pieces 50 ‘inch CHOICE NOVELTIES at $1; 
former price $2.50. 

15 pieces doubie-width SILK-AND- 208. NOV- 
ELTIES at We.; selling elsewhere at $1. 

20 pieces 48 inches wide in SILK-AN Swoon NOV- 
EL? = at 4Xe.; rormer price $1.50 

20 ces 46 inches wide SILK-AND-WOOL 
PLAIDS at 49c.; reduced from 75ec, 


(818 JONES. 





DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 

CLOAKS. o Vo MILLINERY. 

SHAWLS. o "< Fane 1 Goops. 

SUITS. _ " HOSIERY 

FURS. 0 ” @ Laces 
» JONES °. 

x ‘ 4 x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenge 





AND 

Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
ee 7 one 

oO Oo 

°, JONES 

SHOES. o o SILKS. 
RIBBONS. 0 0° CLOTHS 
UNDERWEAR. 0 o DOMESTICS 
UPHOLSTERY. “o Ao CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. Ne tiatnalabiaibahansbieadas 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, etc. 





t? Novelties in Winter Goods. Great. 


variety and bargains throughout the house. 
All Orders will receive prompt attention, 
Strangers should not fail to visit this Exten- 
sive Establishment. Samplesand Catalogues 
sent tree, 

JONES. 


8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 
=3 zB received the Highest Medal at the recent 


Wiig “PARIS EXPOSITION, 


over all American competitors, Their 


ae 

FLEX! tits BLEH pe Ad oh dst dy 9 : 
ranted 1 itto break we over the. ne 
thor HEALT ORGET, with 
its improved Bust, Bes, URS bee. 
ite than ever, Their RSING 
CORSET is the ‘dete of every 
mot 

For sale by all leading merchants, 


WARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 










IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, Bary In Hovuss, 
6004 Gus Broadway,|34.4 3 8 Ea astl 4h's St., 
nion Squate, 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EX- 
TRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in Freneh and American Felt and Velvet Hats 
and Bonnets, Englismand American Straw 
Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, Sat- 
ins, Silks, Laces. French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
derwear, Berlin Wools, 
and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy 
Goods, etc. 


Catalogues and Samples Sent on Application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 
The Latest Novelties at the Lowest Prices. 


KEYES, 


849 AND 351 8th AVE., y Y. 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 


THIS WEEK. 
Creat Sale of Silks. 


Our Roose offering will bea BLACK Sane 

a - atin- = ed,atsi47. Worth tu PAY 
Also vin! fine grades at 81, $1.20, 81! $1.55 5, $1.70, 
$2 00, $2.50, $2.75, and upward. 

We guarnntee or prices to be at least 20 per cent. 
under market rate 

Trimming Silks at “2c. 750., 80c., 900., ete., ete. 

Colored Silks at all prices. 

Black Veivets, all grades and colors, at very low 
prices 

Superior Black Cashmere from 48c. to $1.25. 

Dress Goods from 5c. to $2.50 per yard, 

Suits and Cloaks at remarkably low prices. 

A large assortment of Shawls. Cloths, Linens, 
Hosiery, Lavies’ Underwear, Corsets, Ki q een 
Bows, Scarts, Millinery Goods, Shoes, etc 

h ountry orders care tuliy and prompwy attended 





“oue Catalogue forwarded free on application. 


A GOLD MEDAL 


has been awarded at the Paris Exe 
hibition of 1878 to 


CLARK’S 


0. N. T. 


Best SIX-CORD SPOOL COTTON. Itiscel- 
ebrated tor being STRONG, ELASTIC, and 
of UNIFORM STRENGTH. It has been 
awarded MEDALS at the great Exponsi- 
tions, from the first at Paris, in 1855, to 
tbe Centennial, at Philacelphia, in 1876. 

In this country CLABK’S O. N. T. SPOOL 
COTTON is widely known in all sections for its 
Superior Excellence in Machine and Hand-Sewing. 
Their Mills at Newark, N.J., and Paisley, Scotland, 
are the largest and most complete in the world. 
The entire process of manufacture is conducted 
under the most complete and careful supervision; 
and they claim for their American production at 
least an equal merit to that produced in the Paisley 
Mills. As 











NO GRAND PRIZES were awarded 
at PARIS for Spool Cotton, 


they are glind to announce to the American 
Public that they have been awarded a GOLD 
MEDAL, beingthe highest award given for 
Six-Cord spool Cotton. 


GEORGE: A. CLARK & BRO., 


Sole Agents, No. 400 Broadway. 


Baldwin's “ges -Supporting Corset. 


Takes the weight of the cloth- 
ing from the hips and places 
iton the shoulders, where our 
physicians say it should be 
cariied, as by any other way the 
— is impatrea and often 





ru 

Health is too valuab'e to lose! 
Try one of these Supporters and 
save it! Send waist measure 
(over dress), and we wilisend by 
mail, postuge paid, a Sateen 
Twill Corset and Supporter, 
upon reccipt of price, $1 65, 
Lady Agents wanted to canvass 
inevery town. Exclusive terri- 
tory will be giventhem. Send 
for circulars, giving terms. 

CHARLES A. BALDWIN & C@.,, 
New Haven, Conn, 











ESTABLISHED 1856. 


LAGE-MAKING 


MATERIALS. 


FRED. EATON & CO., 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 
are now sending Lace-making Materials into nearly every state inthe Union. We import direct. Samples 
OUR 8TOCKS OF 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, MILLINERY, AND BOOTS AND SHOES 


are among the largest in the country. Two great Stores. 


sent On application. 


“BEE-HIVE,” 
4 Floors, 
77 and79 Sammit™. 


FRED. EATON & CO., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


LION STORE, 
5 Fleors, 
165 to 171 Summit 





ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 


Entire Collection 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET CO, 


WHICH HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition, 


ALSO 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 


AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc., superior in qual- 
ity and colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
BLHECKER ST. STATION, 


CARPETS. 


1 SHALL OFFER THIS WKEK, AND CON. 
TINUE geet ALL wien sD, LAdGK LINKS 





NS AND Str ALL THE DIF- 
RERENT GRADES THAT WE yn O Noir INTEND 
DUPLICATING, AT PRICES aid ELY RE- 
GAKDLESS OF COST OK \ ALUE. 


SMYRNA REVERSIBLE CARPETS, with Borders 
to match (-ntirely new and very handsome). 


OILLCLOTHS—ALL WIDTHS. 


DRUCCETS A SPECIALTY. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK. ALL WIDTHS AND SIZES 
GREAT BARGAINS IN 


LACE CURTAINS, 


WINDOW = AND Sg STERY GOODS 
ALL KIND 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 6th Ave., cor. 13th St. 


Orders by Mail receive prompt attention. 


Bargains in Blankets, 


BED beter ABLES, QUILTS, yey ADS, AND 
Ht KKEKE IMS LINEN AND Cot- 
UTON GOODS GENERALI 
MATTRES -Es, hee BEDs, Win DOW. 
SUADES, OLL-CLOI ‘aS, CARPE 
IKON BEDSTEAD. ETc, 
Boarding-houses, Boarding-se hools, and Institu- 
tion Furnishing a spec:ulty. 


P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
_No 250 Canal St. 


Boy™ JY ne ‘HART FORD 
WOVEN-WILRE MATTRESS, 


For ELASTICITY, puean ATY, and CLEAN- 


— it has no EQU A 
Agents for New York ¢ 
H. 


P. WILLIAMS & CO, 
NO 
’ 





What fives you | 
such an elegant 
Form ? 






No. 250 Canal St. 
Wty 


| ii Hi 


r it! 





io Cooleys, Cork Sa < 


A REVOLUTION IN CORSETS, 


and a few facts pegrantece to every purchaser. 
Ist. They are ,in place of Bone or Horn. 
2d, They are Comfortable, Fasy, Graceful, and 
Healthfal. 34. You can wash them as they are, and 
they will not spot or stain. 4th. They cannot break 
down, having a cork-padded side-steel in every Cor- 
set. bth. They are the very Perfection of Comfort. 

The greatest Improvement - Cork Pad under 
the clasp. Noother s rset has 

AT ED & CO OOLEV, 





No, 451 and 458 roadway, New York, 








gy 


Weekly Market Review. 


(For week ending friday, Nov. 15th, 1878.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. —Bra?il Coffee. —There has 
been & moderate amount of business 
transacted from first hands, while the de- 
mand has been rather slow, and values for 
all but ‘‘Prime” qualities have shown a 
softening tendency. Mild Coffees.—There 
has been an active business in Padang for 
arrival, and a large portion of the June 
sale, which is now afloat, has changed 
hands. West India growths have been 
in moderate demand, especially for the bet- 
ter grades, andthe market is firm. We 
quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 13K@20% 
Bantos,Ord.to Choice...........0006. 17 @18% 
PR 0s cnnins cvsscneceeescvesseens 24 @27 
BEND. cccccsned voters bb neebeceseens 2644 @27 
PND isckSondcadsccedosanereseen 16 @19 
RAREATIR. <iccccciccce S00eesccessceee 17K @18 


TEA.—There is very little change to note 
in the general market, Finest Formosa is 
in better demand, but Amoy continues to 
be sold for price. There have been sales 
of new Greens to urrive to the extent of 
about 1,500 hf. chests, which include some 
of the finest chops of Moyune and Teenkui, 


at full previous rates. We quote: 

SROs iv anikede dss ccannnnesnensres ee 2% @ 50 
WOU GEGROR ss v0 cvcccncssecvccsses 22 @ 380 
ei DANE, 0c cccossecsesnee 2@ 
Uncolored Japan......essecceeseess 22 @ 6&0 
ET Eee er 53 @ 


SUGAR —Raw Sugar.—The demand 
has been slow, and buying throughout on 
the hand-to-mouth principle. Refiners have 
found no improvement in the market for 
their production, and accordingly confined 
their operations within the narrowest limits. 
Values bave shown asoftening tendency, snd 
sales have been made on the basis of 7@714 
cents for fair to good Refining, which is the 
present range of the market. Refined.—The 
market was firm on Saturday, but since 
has shown an easier feeling and closed 
rather tame. Two of the largest refiners 
have again comme:.ced operations, and 
were sellers yesterday. The demand from 
the West continues very light, the local 
trade being at present the principal outlet 
for supplies. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... 7 @7 
Han: —Onb Leal .200ccceccccccceecs —@ 9% 
ree er —@ 9% 
Powdered .......cccccccscees 9@l1l0y¥ 
Grantlated ....ccccccccccsccce DYL@ 93¢ 

Waits.—S8tandard A—Grocers’...... 8%@ 9 
Steam Refined A.......... 8%@ 8% 
Extra ©..cccccoccccccscece 8Y%@ Bl¢ 
YaLLuw.—Coffee C............ccecee 7%@ 8% 
Other grades........+..006 636@ Tg 


MOLASSES.—There is no demand for 
the boiling grades of West India, and the 
market is entirely nominal on the basis of 
82@88 cents for 50° test. Stocks are rather 
large for this season of the year and are 
slowly accumulating, while the quality 
generally is undesirable. Grocery quality 
is in limited demand and the only sales re- 
ported are of a retail character, New 
Orleans.— New crop continues to sell mod- 
erately and values are slightly easier. We 
q uote: 


Cuba, Grocery Grades........ssee00 - nominal. 
1 ROI CIO ok tic kcccdan 32 @83 
New Orleans, 4 Crop, Fancy...... 48 @49 
* ” G008.....000% 42 @46 


FISH.—The present supply of Mackerel 
being undesirable in quality, they meet with 
little or no attention from buyers, Prices 
are entirely nominal. Dry Cod show no 
improvement. There is a considerable sup- 
ply offering, but buyers manifest little in- 
terest. For Box Herring there is still a 
good inquiry. Barrel Herring are dull. We 
quote: 


George’s Cod, @ qtl........ + 45 @4 50 
Grand Bank Cod ........ ooeee 375 @4 00 
Pickled, Scale, ® bbl..... oe 2 8TH @4 
Pickled Cod, # obl........... 350 @4 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore....... cocsccccccsel4 OO @22 00 
Mo. BBhore......cccccce saéene 800 @¥ 00 
BRR Dons cncnes sskcsnasee 700 @900 
SIRO RROOIEER 6 55 0 cecccsccccce 450 @5 50 
Salmon, Pickled, Noe. 1.,@ bbl.15 00 @16 00 
Herring, Scaied, ® box........— 20 @— 2 


Herring, No.1, @ box........ —12 @1 
SALT.—The arrivals of Liverpool Fine 





have been on a more liberal scale; but 
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orders have recently accumulated, which, 
when supplied, will leave the market again 
about bare of stock. Thesupply of Coarse 
is exhausted and advanced prices ate 
asked for future deliveries. We quote: 
Liverpool Fine, Ashten’s......— — @2 8 
Liverpool Fine. other brands, 115 @240 
In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— — @ 6% 
'p small pocketr, 100 inabbl.—- — @ 2% 
RR 


GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES are exceedingly dull and prices 
are unchanged. We quote Pot 4}@4} 
cents and Pearl 54@64, as to quality ard 
quantity. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Fiour.—The po- 
sition of the market for State and Western 
Flour has scarcely varied, the demand 
continuing fair for good shipping extras 
and also for trade brands for shipment, 
while other kinds have remained quict but 
steady. The receipts have been moderate, 
scarcely keeping pace with the demand, so 
that there bas been no accumulation 
worthy of mention for some time, while 
shippers have in numerous instances laid 
under requisition the product of the city 
mills, owing to the scarcity of desirs.ble 
lines of other kinds. Southern Flour.— 
Only a moderate inquiry has obtained for 
Southern Flour for export; but holders, 
nevertheless, ask full prices for all grades. 
Rye Flour.—The demand continues mod- 
erate, at previous prices. Corn Meal.— 
There is no change to note in the market 
for barrel Meal; but sacks are a little firm- 
er. We quote: 


CMSSHRE DISUE. occcccceccccccccce 2 W@ 8 50 
State Supers ....... o0stcees coves 3 25@ 8 60 
| ee ceccce 2 2@ 3 20 
State Shipping Extra...... peeesnes 3 75@ 4 15 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 4 75@ 5 00 
- 4 ” White...... 4 50@ 5 25 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy 4 00@ 4 75 
” New Process.......... 6 00@ 8 00 
I BE i ocicdctuscccpesed 2 2@ 6 25 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs. . ........++ 2 40@ 8 25 


Corn Meal, per bbl.. .........see0e 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—Although neither the 
Western telegrams nor the cables have 
been especially favorable to holders of 
Wheat, the market on Wednesday and 
Thursday ruled tirmly, and prices favored 
the seller to the extent of 1@2 cents per 
bushel. The receipte have continued 
moderate and the stock has shown little 
augmentation during the week. Both mil- 
lers and shippers have manifested some 
caution and reserve, buying only sufficient 
to fill orders; yet holders manifested in- 
creasing confidence in the immediate 
future and demanded very full prices for 
both Spring and Winter until yesterday, 
when the market became decidedly dull 
and prices were a shade easier. Corn.— 
The movement has continued moderate at 
about previous prices, closing a little 
easier. Rye.—The market rules steady 
under a fair demand. Barley.—The mar- 
ket remains dull and nominal. Oats.—The 
market is still characterized by firmness 
and a further slight appreciation has taken 
place. Beans.—Mediums and Marrows 
continue in fair request for consumption 
and shipment; but other kinds remain 
quiet. We quote: 


White State.........ccosereeee 107 @1 114g 


White Western............... 108 @1 09 
No. 2 Spring...... sesccooeee 95 @ 98. 
eet eee eo 105 @1 08% 
Red Winter........ Sewnweesnne 101 @ 1 08 
Rrg: 

Dita Sse scskease Scteewsssnves OOM 68 
Western, .....seccecees coseee 58 @ 5916 
Corn: 

Western Yellow......... sivas “Se ae 
Western White....... cee wave SOU BE 
Oats 

Witte. .cccccoces cccccccccccee SOKKQ 40 
Mixed..... Sidvndedeuscatesdtne SRO UE Oe 
BARLEY 

BODES: «ccs ccccccecccececes sce 80 Q1 00 
Oanads ..cccciccce-ccccece ccocee 190 @1235 
BEANS: 

Marrow.......... ccccccceke Od. 1 70 1 75 
SROEIMD 00s coce cocvcsescoce OU 3: 65 
White Kidney......... corcccee 160 @ 1 65 
Red Kidney........cecseseoeee 205 @ 2 15 
BOO. ccoccece seepacneee cccccccee 1 70 @1 % 


CATTLE MARKET.—The demand for 
Beef Cattle during the week has been slow, 
and holders have been compelled to shade 
former views to effect transactions. The 
sales were at 91¢@9% cents for extra Steers, 
to dress 56 Ibs. to the gross cwt. ; 7@94 for 





common to prime, to dress 55@56 |bs.; and 
7@714 for Cherokee and Colorado, to dress 
55 lbs. The shipments for the week end- 
ing Saturday were 194 Live Cattle and 
4,672 drs. Béef. Milch Cows were dull and 
weak. Fot Calves the demand was only 
modérate dnd the closing prices exhibit a 
decline from recent rates. Milk-fed Veals 
quoted 414@61¢ cents and Grass-fed 24@ 
234. ut little interest was manifested for 
Sneep and Lambs and holders were in- 
clined to force business. The former ranged 
from 54 to 4% cents and the latter 4@5. 
The demand for Live Hogs was somewhat 
be't t at $3.20@$3.30 P 100 lbs. The re- 
ceipts for the week were 12,713 Beef Cattle, 
149 Cows, 2,310 Calves, 37,809 Sheep, and 
57,580 Hogs. 


HAY.—Buyers still seek the better 
grades; but their wants in many cases go 
unsupplied, as the quality of the receipts 
are still, as a rule, inferior, Other qualities 
are quiet, but steady. We quote prime 
grades 65@75 cents, medium 50@60, ship- 
ping 35@40, Clover 40@50, and Salt 40@45. 
The receipts of Straw are still light, while 
the demand shows a slight improvement. 
The quotations are for Long Rye 35@45 
cents, Short do. 30@35, and Oat 30@40, 
cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The depression 
in the Pork murket remains unbroken snd 
prices have still further declined. Bacon 
is still neglected and buyers evince no in- 
clination to buy, either here or West, on 
the basis of current prices. Cut Meats.— 
The market has tended in buyers’ favor, 
though prices are not quotably lower. 
Lard.—Buyers have manifested little more 
disposition to make extensive purchases 
since Friday than they have «ll along back; 
yet the declining tendency has been 
checked, and a trifling advance established 
on both cash and forward deliveries, the 
market closing strong. Beef.—There are 
no new features in this branch of the 
Provision trade, which remains quiet but 
steady at nominally unchanged prices. 
Beef Hams.—The market continues devoid 
of interest, as it is of activity. Prices are 






nominal at $15 for Western. We quote: 
PORK: 

Mess, Westerno.... «= «22+... 750 @ 8 50 
Extra Prime, Western......... 900 @ 9 50 
PHIMG MOM ..cccccccccescccece 10 25 @l12 00 
CuT MEATS: 

Pickled Shoulders.... .........0e 4@ 5 
Dry Balted * —— ..cccesse wee 4@ 434 
Pickled Bellies.. 5Y@ 64 
Pickled Hams Hee 9 
Smoked “ 8 @10 
BOCOD,..c0.ceccccccccese oe 5 @5iX% 
Lagp: 

Weat., Steam, tcs.,pr.,8 100s. — @6 W 
City, prime... bsan Sebuaseneses ones 615 @— — 
Retin baa scSaes-: droeaswagweres 640 @ 6% 
Pius ‘Moss, bbl ecccee eseeeeee-10 00 @1l1 00 
Extra Moss..........-........11 00 @12 00 


Prime Mess, tlerce............17 00 @18 00 
Packet, bbl.. -eccccccell 
CityExtra & india "Mess, tierce.18 00 @2U0 50 
WOOL.—Further failures among man- 
ufacturers have had the effect of increas- 
ing the previously existing depression, and 
on every side is heard complaints of the 
losses during the past season and the 
present and prospective condition of the 
market. On no grade or description can 
we note the least firmness, the desire being 
general to dispose of stock whenever a 
customer can be found—at market rates if 
possible; if not, at something under, The 
present limited inquiry is chiefly for the 
lower grades—such as will yield a pound 
scoured at from 48 55 cents; very little in- 
terest being shown for the better qualities, 





notwithstanding the exceedingly low price 
at whieh most lines are offered at. We 
quote: 
American XXX ..........+..— 37 40 
American Ba accesae — WwW ¢ 36 
seaewes oo BO 36 
No. 1 Pulled ewes —1l8 @— w 
eee Pulled. (seo 2 2 id 
ee 
Cal. 8 ee rere —12 @ 27 
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BUTTER —The market remains steady 
at unchanged prices. Choice is firm, but 
other grades tend in favor of the buyer. 
We quote. 


GEO) MIMI ois cccccsccocces sceeue 18 @19 
State, tubs, selections...... ncmecas . 22 @24 
State, tubs, poor to =. bslecabidebs - 10 19 
State, tubs, Creamery.. seeee 23 @28B 
Western, Creamery.............00. @27 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 1? po 
Western, firkins, choice............ 


2 
Western, firkins, good to prime... as @ G10 
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CHEESE.—The demand continues mod: 
erate at unchanged figures. We quote: 





Western Factory, good to prime..... 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 @ 5K 


EGGS.—The market remains firm and 
prices are rather higher for nearly all 
kinds. We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 28 @— 
State and Pennsylvania peteenseeues @27 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 25 @26 


2 


FRUITS.—Domestic Green.—Apples re 
main steady, with a good demand for all 
kinds, at prices ranging from $1 to $2 per 
barrel. Domestic Dried.—There is no 
change worthy of note. Some few lots of 
low grade have changed hands, the princi- 
pal demand being for choice stock. There 
bas been a few foreign orders for evapor- 
ated, and choice stock has advanced one- 
half cent per lb., while second quality has 
receded one-half cent per lb. Peaches are 
unchanged. Cherries and Raspberries are 
scarce and the market firm. Plums are 
firmly held. We quote: 


Apples, State. ......... sccccses coos BE@ 436 
Apples, Western...............-2008 @ 3K 
Apples, Southern. .............0.00e @s 
Peaches, peeled, prime..... waswaens 6 @8 
Peaches, uppeeled....... ..sesseeee 38 @ 3K 
BRROMMOUINOED 5 0.656 c0cc ccccvccersceseces 5 @5K 
PED caine cess cp eocnccasecesece soe 15 16 


POTATOES.—The market for Potatoes 
remains steady at the reduced prices 


quoted in our last. We quote: 
Potatoes, State Peerless...... saenee 3 
eee ee 2 5u@2 75 


SEEDS.—The demand for Clover is only 
moderate and confined almost wholly to 
grades prime and above. Sales 400 bags 
strictly choice at 7@7 1-16 cents, and 250 
do. strictly prime 614@6%{, the market 
closing with 74 asked for choice and 7 bid. 
Choice Timothy is offered at $1.20, tut 
best bids do not exceed $1.16, Flax is 
quiet. Holders still ask $1.40, while 
buyers’ bids are a shade under. Calcutta 
Linseed nominally quoted $2 024. Canary 
quiet and no transactions reported. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
* Cora, per acre. 20 00 
> “ Potato, “ 10 00 
“ “© Oat, “ 9 00 
“ “ Rye, “ 10 00 
ee = Wheat, Ms 15 00 
- “ Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.............+6+ 87 4) 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 382 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bong....... 31 83 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... P71 80 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 83 00 
= “Acid Phosphate 30 82 00 
«Pure Bone Meal 33 85 00 
- *« Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 
Manhattan Blood Guano..... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car load) ...... ....+.- 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
Miss cnsaconsaseweoee “6 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Juinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phos hate. 35 00@ 40 00 
uinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano. 33 00@ 42 00 
Juinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 33 0(@ 4200 
juinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 30 oo 35 00 
Juinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbis).. 17 20 00 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 
High-grade Supe Sd Phosphates. 39 00 
Imp. beg” aang wk osphates. .. 32 00 
Ground Raw Bone............- 42 00 
Bone FIO... 2000. cccccccccccces » 45 00 
Rawbones Ground sd (pa BO iceenccce » 40 00 
German Potash (25 p. ¢.).. d 18 00 
Plaster, per ton........eccesecee 9 60 
Nitrate cf Potash (95 i s pers Ib. b Kc. 
Sulphate of Potash ( 3 4¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 . Ps igs 2c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.. 5c. 
Dried Blood, per, PP occssssaecoces 12 bs & 
Dried Flesh, * ....csccccocce 2kc.@3 ¢c 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.........- 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 45 00 





—————————————_—_——_—— 


AHEAD ALL THETIME. The very 
best fresh goods direct from_the im- 
P| porters at half the usual cost. Best plap 
to Club Agents and large buyers. All 
exerese charges paid. Quality guaranteed. New 
terms free. 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 





P.-O. Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
ie —The choicest =e the wenne—tmgone 
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Susurance. 


The Insurance Editor wilt give to the subscribers of THE 
iNDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
thetr policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of pani Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (8) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


TENTATIVE LIFE INSURANCE: 


WHEN a man takes an insurance upon hi 
life, he performs one of the most unselfich 
acts of life. For years and years—possibly 
fot a third of a century—money must be 
paid out; and when finally the policy comes 
to its maturity it is the family which is 
benefited. It is the one thought of the pos- 
sible wants of the family which causes the 
life policy always to carry comfort with it. 
When the insurer knows that his money is 
placed in the hands of men who will not 
abuse the trusts confided to them the pay- 
ment of his annual premium is only a 
pleasure. More than sixty thousand per- 
sons have selected the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York as a company 
in which to insure. By selecting it they 
have expressed a belief that the Company 
was in the hands of men who could be 
trusted Will not the officers of that Com- 
pany stop and consider the vast and sacred 
trusts which have been confided to them ? 
Will they not consider what a gtoss wrong 
itis to trifle and fool and play with the 
thoney which should have been saved for 
the widow and orphan? 

An old member of the Company in Bos- 
ton has just sought and obtuined an opin- 
ion in regard to the legality of the present 
ptactice of the Company for the procure- 
ment of new business. A leading law firm 
of the city was selected to give the opin- 
ion. Elsewhere we give the full text of it. 
It should be noticed that it is concurred in 
by the attorney-general, who is the highest 
legal authority of the state. This opinion 
should be carefully reid by every one in 
any way interested in the Mutual Life. It 
refers entirely to the plan of securing new 
business, as described in the confidential 
circular of the Company. In brief, it says: 

1. That the business is being done in 
‘contravention to the charter” of the 
Company. 

2. That the old members can obtain an 
injunction against the Company’s issuing 
any policies in the manner set forth. 

83. That the policies which are being thus 
issued, on proper suit being brought, will 
have to be returned to the Company for 
cancellation, and that they are, conse- 
quently, valueless 

It is hardly necessary to discuss these 
three points as to their effect. The first 
concerns the officers of the Company. We 
presume they are aware of the conse- 
quences of violating the charter, and espe- 
cially when itis not done ignorantly. The 
power of the Mutual Life is a great one. 
It is difficult to say to what extent it might 
notreach. But we believe that, if the time 
comes when it is legally proved that the 
conditions of the charter have been vio- 
lated, the officers of the Comp:ny will be 
sorry that they did not heed the advice we 
and others have given them. As to the 
old members, of course, suits will be insti- 
tuted at once. But the Company can fight 
them off possibly for a long time, and it 
might be a good many months before a stop 
could be put upon the proceedings. There 
seems to be no immediate prospect of relief 
from that source. We understand that 
initiatory steps have already been tuken. As 
to the new members who are being brought 
into the Company, we hardly think they 
will like the looks of the situation. The 
high legal opinion says that they will 
eventually have to give up their pol- 
icies. It says also that the Company 

can be enjoined from paying any loss 
Occurring under them or any dividends 
on them. Just what any man wants 
of such a policy no one knows. The prob- 
ability is that no one will want one—cer- 
tainly no one will who knows the facts; 
and, hence, the probability is that the Com- 
Pany will stop soon in its foolish career. 
It will beof no use to fulminate paid opin- 
ions on the other side of the question. The 
People of this country are in no mood for 
accepting a contract that almost certa'nly 
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will be declared veid, or that even may be. 
The experience of our insuring public has 
been a far too bitter one for them to go 
ahead and take insurances and pay pre- 
miums on policies for perhaps years, aud 
then find that they are absolutely worth- 
less and that they must be returned for 
cancellation. Of course, this ends the mat- 
ter. The man who would give ten dollars 
for any amount of such insurance would be 
unwise. The Company will find that their 
chromo enterprise, whether real or imag- 
inary, will fall flat, and that such wares 
are not wanted at the prices named, when 
the chances are taken into consideration. 
No man wants to run into a lawsuit with 
an insurance policy. 

We want people to read this opinion. 
We want them to know that it refers ex- 
clusively to the management of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 
We do not like to call attention to it, nor 
would we have done so if the Company 
had promptly suppressed the plan as soon 
as it was exposed. But, notice, ‘‘ the trick 
of drawing a draft on persons who have no 
funds of theirs is notice to any 
ordinary man of intelligence of what 
was intended.” Then again, in speaking 
of the parties who are led into the trap, 
the opinion says, ‘‘ they are, therefore, par- 
ties to the fraud,” etc. Will not the offi- 
cers consider the high authority which 
speaks of its practices as ‘‘trick” and 
“fraud”? ‘‘Fraud” isa bad word. One 
does not need consult a dictionary to know 
its meaning ; and yet one of the leading 
law firms of the State of Massachusetts 
uses the word in regard to the present plan 
of the Mutual Life, and the attorney -gen- 
eral of that state concurs in the opinion. 

Deplorable as this business is, there is a 
way out of it. We do not believe there is 
a disposition anywhere to persecute the 

Jompany, if it will do its business in an 
honorable way. It should settle the mat- 
ter at once and forall time by promptly 
withdrawing, acknowledging the mistake, 
and going again about a regular life insur- 
ance business. We have no doubt all of 
the suits would be withdrawn, in such a 
case. It is perfectly certuin that the Com- 
pany will be compelled to stop, in time. 
Would it not be better to do so while it can 
with some degree of credit? 





RIGHTS OF POLICYHOLDERS. 


METHODS OF DOUBTFUL LEGALITY IN 
LIFE INSURANCE. 








AN OPINION REGARDING THE NEW MOVE OF 
THE NEW YORK MUTUAL COMPANY.—THE 
OFFICERS HELD TO HAVE EXCEEDED THEIR 
AUTHORITY IN DISCRIMINATING IN FAVOR 
OF NEW MEMBERS, 





(Special Dispatch to the New York Times.) 


Boston, Nov. 12th.—Hon, John T. Clark, 
one of the old members of the New York 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, who con- 
siders that the rights of the old members 
have been unwarrantably invaded by the 
new plan of the officers of the company, 
disclosed in its recent circulars to its agents, 
has obtained the opinion of the leading law 
firm of Gray, Ropes & Loriug, of this city, 
as to the validity of policies issued under 
this plan. ‘The opinion is, in substance, 
that the officers are clearly exceeding their 
authority, and that a court of equity will 
grant an injunction against the further is- 
sue of policies on the new plan, and require 
those already issued to be returned for can- 
cellation. Attorney-General Train concurs 
in the opinion. It was written by the 
senior member of the firm referred to— 
Prof. John C. Gray, of Harvard. John T. 
Clark is a leading citizen and was formerly 
chairman of the Board of Aldermen. The 
text of the opinion is as follows: 

Hon. Joun T. CLark: 

Sir:—We have the honor to acknowledge 
your letter of the 24th inst., asking our 
opinion as to the validity of a policy issued 
by the Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
New York, in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the circular lately distributed by 
that company to its agents. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
New York was incorporated in 1842. Its 
charter, amended by laws of 1851, chapter 
60, provides in section 3 that all persons 
insuring with the corporation shall be 





members so long as they are insured, and 





no longer; and in section 5 that the officers 
of the company, at the expiration of every 
period of five years, ‘‘ shall cause a bal- 
ance to be struck of the affairs of the com- 
pany, and shall credit each member with 
an equitable share of the profits of the 
said company; and, in case of the death of 
the party whose life is insured, the amount 
standing to his credit at the last preceding 
striking of balance as aforesaid shall be 
prid over to the person entitled to receive 
the same, and the proportion which shall 
be found to belong to him at the next 
striking of balance shall be paid when the 
same shall be ascertained and declared.” 
A later act, passed in 1862, authorizes the 
company to declare its dividends every 
five years or oftener. Under this act we 
understand the company declares its div- 
idends annually. 


We have seen no other special legisla- 

tion concerning this company, and the 
only general law affecting the questions at 
issue is a statute passed in 1872 (9 Gen. 
Sts. N. Y.,c 100), which gives to all life 
insurance companies the power to ascer- 
tain and distribute, from time to time, 
“the proportion of surplus accruing to 
each policy from the date of the last to the 
next succeeding premium payment.” Each 
member then of the company is to be 
credited “with an equitabie share of the 
profits of the company.” The profits of 
the company consist of its gross receipts, 
less (1) the amount paid for losses; (2) the 
expenses of carrying on the business; (3) 
the amount necessary to retain to meet the 
policies as they fall due. This last amount 
consists of the calculated actual value of 
the outstanding policies, usually called the 
reserve, plus the surplus reserve, deemed 
proper to meet contingencies. The calcu- 
lated value, or the reserve required by 
law, is matter of computation by actua- 
ries, the bases or terms of the calculation 
being fixed by the statute. The surplus 
reserve must be determined by the officers 
of the company, acting with good faith 
and good judgment. Everything, beyond 
the amount so determined (and not used 
up in actual payments, plus the calculated 
values), is profit. (Scott v8. Eagle 
Fire Company, 7 Paige, 198.) The 
amount which (according to the provis- 
ions of the circular) can be used to make up 
the deficiencies in payment of premiums on 
the new pelicies is, therefore, determined 
not to be needed for the reserve or surplus 
reserve, and is profit. The profits are by 
the charter directed to be equitably divided 
among the members; but the circuiar pro- 
vides for an inequitable division, for, while 
the old principles of division are retained 
unchanged, a new member is to receive 
dividends for the first two years asif be 
had paid in 100 cents, when he has in fact 
paid in but 70. The plan of the circular 
is, therefore, in contravention of the 
charter. The circular negatives the idea 
that the 30 per cent. thus allowed is a divi- 
dend in advance (not that such dividend 
in advance would be legal). It is to be ‘‘ cash 
to the company.” The same dividend is to 
be paid to the policyholder as if he had 
paid in the full 100 cents. This 30 per 
cent. is nota discount of future profits; but 
an amount taken from an accumulation of 
former profits, which is the common prop- 
erty of all the members. 

Three suggestions, as we understand, are 
made in reply to this view. (1.) That the 
sum which it is proposed to employ for the 
exclusive benefit of the new members is de- 
rived from the premiums on policies which 
have been forfeited and to which the ex- 
isting members have not contributed. This 
fact is totally immaterial. The only ques- 
tion is whether the premiums paid on for! 
feited policies are ‘‘ profits of the compa- 
ny.” -They unquestionably are—as much 
so as the income on invested property. They 
are one of the main sources of profit in life 
insurance. Being profits, they are to be di- 
vided equitably among the members of the 
company. (2.) That many of the applica- 
tions for policies held by the old members 
contain this condition: ‘‘That in any dis- 
tribution of surplus, the principles and 
methods which may be adopted by the 
company for such distribution and its de- 
termination of the amount equitably be. 
longing to such policy, shall be and are 
hereby ratified and accepted by and for 
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interest under the contract now proposed.” 
Unless this condition is contained in all the 
old policies now existing its presence in 
some is of no consequence. The rights of 
the other policyholders are not affected by 
it. Evenif it exists in all, it would not 
justify the proceedings auth*rized by the 
circular. It cannot abrogate the provis- 
ions of the statute, or relieve the officers 
from the duty which the law imposes upon 
them. The condition can, at the most, ap- 
ply to a division which professes in good 
faith to be equitable. It cannot cover and 
protect a false statement of the receipt 
of money uvowedly devised for the pur- 
pose of employing the protits of the com- 
pany in paying a bonus to new members, 
which they would not be entitled to in the 
absence of such false statement. (3.) The 
third reason, and probably that by which 
the officers justify their conduct to them- 
selves, is that this division—inequitable in 
itself, as unjust to the old members—will 
really benefit the old members by keeping 
up the membership of the company. But 
this is no excuse for disobeying the re quire- 
ments of the statute. The officers have no 
tight to deprive the old members of their 
share of the profits becuse in their opinion 
it may be ultimately for the benefi' of such 
members. A man appointed to divide a 
sum of money equitably between A and B 
cannot give B more than his fair share be- 
cause he honestly thinks or kaows that B, 
by the inducement of such unfair payment, 
will help and favor A. However good the 
motive, this payment of a bonus tu the new 
members for the first two years of their 
membership is, in the eye of the law, a 
fraud, The old members can, therefore, in 
our opinion, obtain an injunction against 
the company issuing any policies in the 
manuer set forth in the circular. 

This brings us directly to the question 
you have put to us: Are the policies so is- 
sued void? Or, to speak more accurately, 
can the company be enjoined from paying 
the amount of those policies when they 
fall due, and can the holders be compelled 
to give them up to be canceled? If the 
company bad merely issued the policies at 
a lower rate, and paid the policyholders the 
full dividends, without declaring to them 
the nature of the proceedings, it may be 
that the new policyholders would not have 
been affected by the character of the trans- 
action. But, under the proceedings con- 
templated by the circular, they have full 
notice of the character of the transaction. 
The trick of drawing a draft on persona 
who have no funds of theirs, signing the 
draft ‘‘ without recourse,” and receiving a 
receipt for the premium as if paid in full, 
is notice to any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence of what was intended. They were, 
at any rate, put fully upon their guard 
to inquire into the circumstances of the 
affair, and (independently of the estab- 
lished principle that a member of a mutual 
insurance company must be presumed 
acquainted with its charter and by-laws) 
they must be held to have known that the 
object of this series of fictions was to en- 
title them to receive dividends on and 
other benefits in respect of moneys which 
they had not paid, and that this was in 
fraud of their fellow-members. They are, 
therefore, parties to the fraud, and can, on 
suit brought on behalf of the older mem- 
bers and commenced in due season, be 
compelled to give up their policies to be 
canceled, and the company can, upon such 
suit, be enjoined from paying the amount 
of these policies, in case of loss, and from 
paying any dividends upon them while 
they remain in the hands of their owners, 
We remain, sir, your obedient servants, 

Ropes, Gray & Lorna, 
I concur in the above opinion. 
Cuartes R, TRAIN. 





THAT “VITALITY ” FUND. 


Tne full annual prexium ‘‘on a policy 
of $5.000 at age 80 in the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York is $113.50.” 
This premium represents the cost of insur- 
ance and much more. It is made on a 
basis which supposes that the company 
will reslize four per cent. interest on its 
investments and that its mortality will be 
in accordance with the experience ex- 
pressed in certain well-known tables. 
This premium is then increased by a cer- 
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agement. In proportion as the company 
receives a higher rate of interest than four 
per cent., and asits mortality is less than 
the tubular rate, and as its expenses are 
less than the amount supposed, it makes a 
gain and is able to make a retura of div- 
idends to the insurer. But there is another 
element inthe premium. Itis this: The 
cost of insurance is greater as the age in- 
creases. It is worth five times as mucb to 
insure a man atuge 65 as atage 25. As it 
is desirable to have an equal annual pre 
mium, thisinequality of risk is equitably 
provided for in the premium, and it is so 
constructed that, while at age 25 or 30 the 
payment is more than it should be, at age 
65 or 70 it is less. It is plain to any 
person, then, that in the early years of a 
policy the company is receiving much more 
than is necessary, and that if an insurer 
surrenders his policy the company has an 
amount of money, greater or less, which it 
has received beyond the cost. This 
amount is the overpayment of the insurer, 
as a matter of convenience, in order thit 
the premium may be an eqial annual one, 
and is known as the reserv3, or value of 
the policy. It must be distinctly under 
stood that it isan amount of money accu- 
mulated by the company, as a mutter of 
convenience to the insurer, that his insur- 
ance may have av equal annual payment. 
Thus at age 30. while the premium charged 
on $1,000 is $22 70, only $14.20 can be ex- 
pended for current uses, and $3.50 must be 
retained as overpayment or reserve, A ny 
company coul.! do an entircly safe ousiness 
by charging $14 20 the first year, at ag: 30, 
providing it could get the proper increas. 
ing premium each year thereafter. ‘Take 
the case of the $5,009 policy issued at age 
30. At the end of 31 years the over- 
payments have amounted to $2,181 53 
Suppose such a policy be surrendered to 
the company. What should be done with 
the overpayment? To whom does it belong? 
it is the policyholder’s money, paid by 
him as a matter of conveniencs, It is sim- 
ply held in trast for him by the company, 
and, as it belongs to him,it should most as- 
suredly be returned to him. There is reason 
for aslight modification of this. It is en- 
tirely fair to assess th’'s value sufficiently to 
pay for replacing the risk, and a further 
small brokerage for conversion of invested 
assets into money. Butthis is just what 
we are doing, says the Mutual Life. It is 
what we have said in all of our articles that 
we have crevted a fund from profits of re- 
tiring members. Yes, we understand that, 
We know just what you have done, for we 
have been investizating. To replace the 
policy of $5,000 at age 30 will not cost 
over half the premium, or $56 75; and the 
company knows it, and we woul! like to 
hve a contract for furnishing any amount 
of such insurance at the price to a strictly 
first-class company. It might b> fair to 
ndd to this the other half of the premium 
for capitalization, It would be extrme- 
ly liberal. This makes a total cost 
of replacing the policy of $118.50. 
This is the utmost that should be retained. 
But the Mutual Life, in just such a case, in- 
stead of keeping $113.50, keeps $1,487 78, 
and gives the policyholder $733 75. This 
is the bottom of the woole matter. Under 
the pretext of keeping its business good, 
the company takes in many cases more than 
twenty times as much as is necessary to re- 
place the risk. This is where the great 
wrong is done, Giving way 30 per cent. 
of the premium, fraud though it is called, 
is as nothing in comparison with keeping 
deliberately ten or more times the premium. 
It isa wrong to a single policyholder, who 
for years, in his generosity to his family, 
has paid his money to the company, and 
then, poverty-stricken, compelled to real- 
ize money from any and every source, 
sacrifices his life policy. It is always his 
last resort, and the Mutual Life keeps two 
dollars for every one it gives bim, and then 
pretends that it is creating a fund to re- 
place his risk. We venture the assertion 
that never in uny transaction that was 
clothed with the appearance of revpectable 
business was so great wrong done. It must 
be understood that the men who surrender 
life insurance policies do so because they 
are too poor to keep them up. It is done 
more often to secure a few dollars for a 
family in want than for any other cause. 


We have collected a number of exam- 


ples of the action of the Mutual Life in 
its creation of this so-called fund. We 
want the whole business to be known, and 
it shall be. In sixteen surrendered poli- 
cies, in which the value or overpayment 
was $27,981, the company p:id the policy - 
holders $9,964. It is just an average lot 
of policies. Three were endowments, one 
was paid-up life, and twelve were ordinary 
life policies. Theaverage age was 36, and 
they had paid premiums for an average of 
8 years. It is not worth more than $1,- 
500 or $2,000 to replace these risks, and 
yetthe company took $18,017. Does any 
one believe now that the money taken 
from the unfortunate policyholders of that 
company is used for the purpose of pro- 
curing new business? 


In all of the cases of policies surrendered 
to the company we have not seen one in 
which there could be even a pretense of 
fairness. The practice of the company 
sets at naught all rules of right and reason. 
We say that we do not believe that any- 
thing more than the smullest portion of 
this money is used for procuring new busi- 
ness. The Mutual Lifa is a large company. 
It ought to b3 an example of fair and hon- 
est dealing; and yet we find eighteen thou- 
sand dollars of profits in the surrender of 
sixteen ordinary policies. What is done 
with this money? Easily answered. It is 
almost certainly used to bolster up the div- 
idends of the company and to cover up 
extravagant expenses. But we will dis- 
cuss this matter another time, in connec- 
tion with the famous ratio trick of the 
company We simply wint to call the 
attention of any person contemplating an 
insurance in the company to his future 
prospects. In the last ten years the com- 
pany has canceled just about as many pol- 
icies as it now has in force. It is one 
of the misfortunes of life that our 
plans cannot always be carried out 
and that our hopes far to» often go un- 
realized. Tnere are a great many chances 
against an insurer’s being able to continue 
his insurance until it matures. The chance 
is more than even thatit will have to be 
surrendered; and then it is that the great 
wrong comes in. Then it is that the in- 
surer is made to pay dearly for his selec- 
tion. One of our subscribers who had 
just surrendered a policy to the company, 
with a value of $234 23, for which he re- 
ceived from the company $66 84, writes us 
that he was compelled to take the money 
from want. He shou'd hav: raveived at 
least $200, or its equivalent in paid-up in- 
surance. Does any one ask: ‘Shall I 
select the Mutual Life for an insurance 
policy?’ We say, most emphatically: No, 
until this evil is remedied. The company 
is not showing itself worthy to hold your 
money in trust. We have been aston- 
ished at our investigations. We had no 
idea that it was possible that any company 
of good repute could treat its retiring 
members with so much injustice. The 
failure of an occasional small life compa- 
ny is of small consequence in comparison 
with the losses of the retiring members of 
the Mutual Life. There has hardly been a 
failure in any company where there was not 
sufficient assets left to pay at least half of 
the reserve, providing they were not ab- 
sorbed by receivers and attorneys. And yet 
here is the largest company in the country, 
in which thousands of policies are surren- 
dered annually, only paying one-quarter to 
one-‘hird of the reserve. And there is this 
difference: that, while, in the case of the 
failed companies, the poor and rich suffer 
together, in that of the Mutual Life the 
men wh> are receiving the injustice are all 
the poor men, men who have met disaster. 
It can’t be possible that this business will 
be allowed to go on. The legislatures of 
the various states will have to go at the 
matter. Good and fair surrender-value 
laws must be passed; and then it must be 
made the duty of the insurance offizial of 
the state torevoke the certificate of author- 
ity of a company to do business in the 
state unless the practice of the company 
is at least as good as the conditions of 
the law. That is just what we have 
got to come to. If we mistake not, 
the Mutual Life will hear from its new 
plan next winter in some ways that will not 
be agreeable. We intend to put all the 
facts of this business before the people and 





to see that they are known. We shall very 


soon publish a proposed law for the vari- 
ous states, and we shall accompany it with 
facts from time to time; and it will be in 
such shape that honest legislators will be 
quite likely to act upon it. Yes, we thank 
the company for bringing up this matter. 
Of course, as to the plan itself, it is already 
doomed. We do not see how it is possible 
for the company to continue it and do any 
business. We shall expect at any time to 
see it abandoned. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


THe last annual statement of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company contained 
this item: ‘‘Cash paid for surrendered 
policies and additions, $5,636,659.15.” 
This was for the year 1877. lt was sworn 
statement. Sometime previous the vice- 
president of the company, in giving testi- 
mony under o.th, at Albany, before the 
insurance com:nittee, said, in answer to a 
question, that the company paid about one- 
half the value of the policies surrendered 
as a surrender value. Now, if both of 
these sworn stutements are true, the Mutual 
Life made about five and one-half million 
dollars from surrendered policies in the 
year 1877. But wecannot find even one 
case where as much as half the reserve 
was paid, unless it be possibly a dis- 
counted endowment, and we think the 
vice-president must have been mistaken 
or have forgotten. Ifthecompany really 
did pay five and a half millions for sur- 
renders, paying only from a quarter to a 
third of the values, then the remainder of 
the reserves would be profit, and it must 
have extended up to some eight or nine 
millions, and the amount is so very large 
that we must express ourselves as thinking 
that the company too was mistaken, - or 
else that (carelessly, of course) something 
got into the surrender-value account which 
did not belong there. It seems a little pe- 
culiar tuat there should be a mistake in 
both of the sworn statements, and both be- 
ing on the same subject, But then every- 
thing about this vitality fund seems to be 
strange and mysterious. 


‘—When the agent of the Mutual Life 
comes around to you and blandly offers to 
make you a present of a few dollars direct 
from the company, as an inducement to 
select that company, it will be only sensi- 
ble for good business men to stop and con 
sider. Ask the question: Why is it that 
this great New York corporation should 
be sendiog its money to me? I am _ not 
knowpto them. I will investigate, and see 
if there isnot some trap. Perhaps they are 
not really giving me any money. This 
draft looks peculiar. Yes, and what is 
this? Why, that Boston law firm and the 
attorney-general of Massachusetts says 
the policy would not be good for anything, 
if Ltook it. And what is this? Why, I 
am liable to lose nearly the entire value 
of my policy, if I should want to surrender 
it. I see that sixteen of the old patrons of 
the company, just average cases, lost 
eighteeu thousand dollars. But I will sup- 
pose that law firm was mistaken, and that 
the policies are good for something. I an 
offered $50 or so to go in; but if I have to 
get out it may cost me a thousand or more. 
The chance of 50 against 1,000 is a little 
worse than the chauce with those fellows 
along the beach. No, gentlemen; tbhaok 
you! There are too mavy chances against 
it. If you will stop this chromo business, 
and give your old patrons some reasonable 
justice, I think I will take a policy; but 
not just yet. 


—Of all the ships that have wrecked the 
fortunes of honest gains receiv.rships are 
the worst. lt is an evil that the whole 
country, especially the insurance country, 
groan under, looking for deliverance. Will 
some of our Solovs at Harrisburg or Al. 
bany study it sufficiently to propose some 
deliverance? The state commissioners of 
insurance met at Providence, not long ago, 
and in that meeting showed their good 
sense by passing the following resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That, the experience of the 
past year having confirmed the opinion of 
our last convention that the evils growing 
out of receiverships of life insurance com- 
panies were greatly to be deplored, we re- 
new our pledge to mike every effort to 
preserve the existence of corporations over 


which we have supervision before cousign- 
ing them to the charge of receivers.” 





We are pleased to think that this means 


business for our legislatures next winter, 
and that our life companies, with their 
loading, margin, and recuperative powers, 
will be saved from the wreckers. We 
only wish that the commissioners would 
devise some relief on the question of re- 
ceivers of fire insurance companies also. 
There are several that we would incline to 
believe had departed to the shades, were it 
not that we have not been invited to the 
funeral.—ZJns. World. 


—It would have been very enjoyable to 
have overheard the remarks of the general 
agents of the Mutual Life, at their meeting a 
few days ago in New York. Of course, 
the custodians of the trust funds listened to 
them as they told of their trouble in mak- 
ing people believe they were giving away 
money, and of the abuse they received 
daily from old members, who believe that 
they are giving it away. We looked in 
Monday’s Tribune for an announcement 
that the Company had withdrawn. We 
fear the general agents will have to come 
back to New York again, and this time 
they will tell how it is generally believed 
that the gift policies are not worth a row of 
pins and that people don’t want them. 
And then the Company will doubtless find 
that, in order to get any vitality, the plan 
will bave to be abundoned, and it will say 
it was only “ tentative’’—that they were just 
fooling around with a few extra millions to 
see how it would work. 


—The efficiency of an insurance depart- 
ment depends largely. upon the actuarial or 
professional ability which the commis- 
sioner Calls about him as expert help, and 
we are always glad to see a good selection 
made. We have believedin Mr. Joseph F. 
Wright, Ohio’s insurance commissioner, 
from the time of his appointment; and, 
hence, we are not at all surprised to know 
that he bas made one of the very best selec- 
tions for an actuary of his department 
that he could make. Mr. J. P. Penning- 
ton, the new appointee, is one of our best 
young actuaries, and will fill the position 
alike with credit to himself and honor to 
the department. With a commissione: 
like Mr. Wright and an actuary like Mr 

Pennington, we shall expect to see one of 
the very best insurance departments in the 
country. 


—Possibly the Mutual Life intends to 
get out of its ridiculous position piecemeal]. 
At any rate, it seems to huve made a com- 
mencement; for the form of application 
which we exposed a few wecks since has 
been abandoned, and the Company has re- 
turned to an old form, which had some de- 
cency about it, It is understood that the 
agents said it would not work. People who 
had money enough to p1y a premium could 
not be induced to signa half acre of fine 
print. Of course, it was best to quit it. 
The next step will, of course, be to jump 
right out of the experiment all at once; for 
no one will want a policy, even as an en- 
tire gift, when he knows that it is worth 
nothing. 


—It is understood that the management 
of the Mutual Life is very anxious to se- 
cure a membership which shall number 
100,000. It is an excellentidea. But, as 
the actual membership is now only about 
60,000, and some 10,000 policies are being 
canceled each year, for one cause and an- 
other, the prospect looks bad. Why not 
give away the policies entirely? It would 
help along, and it might be that the requi- 
site number to satisfy the fancy of the offi- 
cers could be obtained in a very short time. 
lt would be entirely safe to give them 
away, if they are not worth anything. 


—Bricut Prospects. — ‘‘They are, 
therefore, parties to the fraud, and can, on 
suit brought on behalf of the older mem- 
bers, and commenced in due season, be 
compelled to give up their policies to be 
canceled, and the company can, on such 
suit, be enjoined from paying the amount 
of these policies in case of loss.” 


—Parties desiring z ro refrigerators will 
apply xt the office of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. Also centigrade ther- 
mometers for sale. 


—A good puzzle forthe Mutual Life and 
Tilden: If 1 0 the 0 which you 0, then O 0 
me, 





—A graduated scale: 100—70—0. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


THE issuance by E, B. Harper, New 
York, agent for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of a circular 
letter bearing in conspicuous type the head 
line ‘‘ Reduction in Rates” gave currency 
to the rumor that that company had de- 
cided to follow the example of the Mutual 
Life. Followiog this, another rumor was 
circulated to the effect that the Mutual 
Benefit of New Jersey had also decided 
to make a reduction of 30 per cent. on new 
premiums. Both of these rumors found 
their way into the office of the New York 
Herald, and on the 26th inst. were pre- 
sented to the public under this heading: 
‘‘Cheaper Life Insurance. ‘T'wo MoreCom- 
panies Reduce their Premium Rates.” 
Now, the truth is that neither of the com- 
panies decided to make nor mean to 
decide upon makiog a reduction in 
rates. Mr. George Thornton, presi- 
dent of the John Hancock, says ‘‘ that the 
company have never authorized their New 
York agent to make any rebate from their 
premium rates, directly or indirectly, and 
they do not consider such a course neces- 
sary to meet honorable competition.” This 
disclaimer would not have been necessary 
had Mr. Harper’s circular been more ex- 
plicit in making the announcement ‘30 
per cent. reduction in cash when the first 
premium is paid on ordinary life policies.” 
He should have stated, as he no doubt in- 
tended to have been understood, that the 
‘*30-per-cent. reduction” was to come out 
of his own commission. The Mutual 
Benefit also denies that it has reduced rates. 
The erroneous statement in reference to it, 
however, arose from the fact that it has de- 
cided to take notes for 30 per cent. of the 
premiums on ordinary life policies. Of 
course, the amount of these notes is finally 
deducted from the policy.—Chronicle. 


—The following is the premiums received 
in the City of New York in the years 
named: 


fs a eee oP $8,228,845 46 
ROD cars cansielteesaeenacuie 7,369,061 52 
1869,..... idtciewtounes 6,872,885 35 
1870...... Deavuceer eeeeeee 6,085,281 82 
TO Glisss 66ceeWsecscvades «+. 6,606,352 00 
BONN Cicwes Mais eeecasede 7,001,802 61 
TB. cess MCR BOr TCC. 8,281,508 75 
WO ccesddinndcdeessaasees 7,879,622 07 
WG. ccicicvce ueieceew --- 6,802,331 66 
Re sais/ladindiseisieiowrae se 5,838,013 08 
BON a rcdciccnsncneyeeakeens 5,032,669 32 


The falling off from eight and a fourth 
millions to five millions is not the result of 
reduced values as much as reduced rates. 
The amount at risk does not vary much. 


—H. H. Curtis, an insurance agent re- 
siding near Titusville, had a small four-bar- 
reled revolver in his hand and was sitting 
in his own house, in the presence of his 
daughter. An explosion took place and a 
bullet lodged in his heart He looked at 
his daughter and uttered the words: ‘‘ Who 
loaded this pistol?” And the reply, ‘‘ You 
did, Father,” had hardly been uttered be- 
fore he was a corpse. Just how the pistol 
was held and how it came to be fired can- 
not certainly be known. Deceased was 
fifty years of age, was in good circum- 
stances, and had policies on his life aggre- 
gating $10,000. 





INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated 1845. hy nat 
ALL APPROVED FORM LICIES Is- 
ED. REPOR _ AND Sran EMEN TS FUR- 

AISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary, 








THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

we OFFICE 9231 gr STREET. 

NCORPORATED IN met. SSETS, $6,280,723 46. 

eee Cc. RUBY, ‘President. sees 

Rass PURELY MUTUA 
Ponce, surplus vetemaad to the meuibora every year 
Hndowment policies at life ravens 
Agents wanted. yto ; 


nt a sraruEns, Vice-President. 





SAFEGUARD FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


has reinsured the N, Y, PRODUC XCHANGE 
INSURANCE CO., and will ended ie 


SAFEGUARD POLICIES 


in substitution of PRODUCE EXCHANGE policies 
on proce ane 


AFEGUARD’S STATEMENT, July 18 ee 
Cash Gece sccnces _ sessgsenserenescaess 00,000 00 
Reserve forreinsurance of risk in.force.. 56,745 00 
Reserve for losses in progress of adjust- 
ment and al! other liabilities.......... 5,301 50 
NOCSUEDIUS — ooceic. 0000 coccceccecccces ces 119,087 21 
Total assets. 71 


HOS. ¢. DOREMUS, President. 
JAMES YEREANCE, Secretary. 





Established A. D. 1850, 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


156 BROADWAY, New York 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 cPail's; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 wie on arg to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wadiifies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipent, 





Cc. Y. bes ELE. 8. N. STEBINS, 

‘ice-President. Ac 

J.L. HALSKY H: BL STORES. 
Secretary 7 ype 't See's 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC. 31st, 1877. 


UGGS HOOT 5. cccntecs.  cesscasiccccccse 

Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 
Endowments, ehrsnegaaiees of Surplus, 
CR 

Total Cash Arsets, as per Insurance 
Commissioner’s report 

Total surplus, do., do., 


New Policies issued, | 
inated, 4,665 


The Directors’ Annual Ret ort, containing a de- 
tailed statement, together with the results of the 
investigation of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. CIBBENS, Secretary. 
W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Seo’y, 
W.C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL, 


ASBETS.... 0. ccocrcccccess $6,250,000, 


Insurance on Life furnished in all desirable forms 
at lowest cost consistent with safety, 

No preferred class of policyholders. 

The Massachusetts non-forfeiture law offers un- 
usual protection to such as are obliged to cease pay- 
ing premium. 


$2,862,282 02 


437,100 26 


eovcoces 4,466,920 53 
do., do. {631.078 63 


ar (. Term- 





E. W. BOND, AVEKY J, SMITH, 
President. Secretary. 

OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M.D., 
Actuary. Med. Examiner. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 263, 263, and 2364 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1860. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The principal te foateree not this Company are ABSO. 
LUTE SEC ET leet 
and LIBERALITY TC TO" THe INSURED 





All Forms of Life ana Endowment Polictes Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent 
Secretar olenr- 
BURFORD, Actuary 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD ...........MA8SACHUBETTS. 


sash orga at 


Total teadil Jan. 1st, 1878. 61,690,008 71 71 

SANVORD J. BAL at R. SMITH, President, 
ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT....... . CHICAGO, ILL. 
A.J. HARDING, Generali Agent. 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 








CASH CAPITAL, * ° 
Reserve for Relneurance, . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - ¢ 
Net Surplus, - - e = 


TOTAL ASSETS, - s - 


Cash in 


jtateand Municipal Bonds “ _,,.... 
Loans on Stocks vy ~ on demand (market 
nterest due on y.1 

Balance in bands of pr 
Real Estate. 





Total. eee ee OP Peeerceaeeee 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


eee eee tee eee ene eee egg OOOeesereseseserseerees souseseeee 


Premiums due and uacdllected 61 én Policies issued St this OMOEA 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
Fiftieth Semi-annual statement showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 187 


$3,000,000 00 
1,795,699 SO 
206,131 28 
1,179,042 38 


$6,180,873 16 





SUMMARY’ OF . ASSETS 


Held in the United States avatiagle for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection 
3 oligyholders of FIRE LNS URAMOE: 


saree eae uit fie) ve Real ‘state (worth $4,815,000)": 











.. «».6.180,873 16 
“CHAS. fa ‘MARTIN, President. 


A& Dividend of Five per cent. bas been declared payable en demand, 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company aay its ——e aed the New York 


By. 3 Cor. Court and 


Oo & 103 B Rr, 
hg tet AP Broadway, B’k’n 


Ontague Sts. and '¢) 





AS! 8. 
Cash ov handand in banks.. $183,411 64 
Loans on U. 8 and other 
nyabl naar oe a 460 00 
Cry and..,,...... > ? 
pay in dem: eee 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortga: @ 
oO Hetate, worth 
<adetdas 683,000 00 
United States ‘and other Stoeks and’ Bonds 
ones mb by the Company as follows 4 ponte 
Mey York ow pant and other 
+ $282,310 00 
Atace' Bonds senate 070 00 
1 nares, N. ¥.and Harlem ses 
United States Stocks... cis... 747812 60 
Real Estate a st. Ve 
ea owne: 
office buildings = awnor pool 
a 
690,800 00 
I st id (ane this da ek. . at % 
intare un; ( —1L BAAY). 00. cceeeee 
Rents due ind acc ee scccccceoeeercee 13,500 00 00 
neceasdeadadssveasesaee $3,173,933 31 


Total. 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 


outstanding risks.... 983,0 21 
“ for reported losses, un- 
= —_ dividends, 
: Coy OL. .0000.. 194,363 07 
. eee scaawonatos eidues 30,000 00 
COPMERD ...ccccee cocscccccsce ast ae 00 


ht Res'rve a 450 000 00 
ndivided Surplus... 66,501 03 966,501 08 


GEO. T. HOPH, Pros. IL. H. uamebith 79,93 

CYRUS PECK, B. ( OW NSEND. A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY, Noe eb. JOHN KOA LEY, ¥.Gen.Agt 
. He DOTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn,De 


} 31 


+ January lith. | 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, te $list Decem- 





sanaenan 1710,665 83 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

Of January, 1877.......cccccceeeeceeeeees 2,040,362 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period.. ... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. $947,923 86 


The » Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New 


York 
Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks . $10,565,958 0u 
Loans secured by Stocks nnd otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and —— due the Com- 
panyestimated at. ...............45. 617,486 O1 
Prémium Notes and Bilis Receiv 1,764,293 63 
Cagh in Bank. ..... ........... 5. 364 02 





Total Amount of Assets.....,,... $14,366,351 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and ufter Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary, 


W. H. OC. Bartietr Actuary 








THE CONTINENTAL 
} LIFE 


Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4'33,783.16. 
SURPLUB, 
$379,602.16 
Jas. 8. Parsors, 
President. 

A. “Vice. rot 


K. Beecher, 
} Eanes 








1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia» 

I doit cnacnencagaaee 779,325 44 
NOUN icc ccduceccasccuscaae 545,155 72 
we. @. C “Jo 


WELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
Ou L. THOMSON, Ase’t Bec, 








atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tjficates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
GHAR ES Dawe ADOLPH LEMOYN 
C 1 
Hav ce a HOBOMLL, COLE eee, 
TAM Ts ohomen STUART 
GORDON W BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
tel MILLER, ‘FRED CHAUNCEY, 
. STURGIS CHAS D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW. ORACE GRAY, 
WLL EB. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS. JOHN ELLIOTT 
HO! ¥. YOUNGS, ‘WILLIAM BRYCE, 
A LLIAM H. a, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PETER V_ KIN 


‘WILLIAM H. WEBB. THOS. B, CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THURBER, 


J. D. JONES, President, 

OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H, H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
4. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 











The bargost —-__ce of Life Insurance at the 
smaliest outiay 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Building, 


NEW _YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President . 
WM. EB. STEVENS.............0005 +... Secretary 


Yearly Renewable Policies. 


The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe. «nd inexpynsive. Tne protection of life 
insurance is furnish tor the whole of life or as lon 
ae needed, at actual current cost. each year by itse'f. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the compan 
are thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder 
never has at apis more than the actual cost of one 

ear’s insurar c 

in this way the’ dangers and defects of the old sys. 
tem are avoided and the protection of lite insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as la 
a contract of fire ifisurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving cates and full explana. 
ons. 


¢@” GOOD AGENTS WANTED. a3 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





[November 21, 1878. 








THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Gompany, — 


3416 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 
(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 


A LARGE COMPANY. Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 


Policies issued, . . . over 18%,000 | SURPLUS, over $6,000,000 
Insurance in force, $128,000,000 BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


—_— 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 








ee 


A PROCRESSIVE COMPARNY. 


The Thirty third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. 


cit Ms ail al ual 


ii Ny ES ol 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 348 Broadway, New York 





THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers aa follows : , 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums 3 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policy-claims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and increasing, 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


clent to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS maturing under its policies. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
ra ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi- 
a. 


EXAMPLE. 





Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815] Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
Death Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128] Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














(@™ Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


wt The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Lifein- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest, 


most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions volving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 18€0, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feae 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
tor this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures safety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practicel plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN President. 
WILLIAMBHEBEERS Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 





Morey’ und Oi, 
A FAMILY QUARREL. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


“On! dear me! those chickens are fighticg 
again! 

In spite of my scolding!” ciied old mother 
hen. 

‘*Por worry and trouble, my case you can’t 
match ; 

All day for these twelve hungry bille I must 
scratch, 

Cluck! cluck! you young scamps, walk here 
under my wing, 


Of douse or Iaterto one PA bring 





Your fond, doting mother, 
What! brother figbt brother? . 
{ can’t for a moment think whom you take 
after.” 
Just here all the barnyard was ringing with 
laughter. 


The pigeons and geese... 
Said; “ We never bave peace 
’Till your chicks are asleep, 
They’re @ bother to keep,’’ 


Cried the ducks, with a ‘* quack ”’; 
** Soop our senses we'll Jack 

Lf your scoldings don’t stop 

And their quarrels dou’t drop.” 


The turkeys cried; ‘Shame! 
What a very bad name 

They give us all here. 

Don't you think so, my dear?” 


** Bee! they’re at it again |’? 
Shrieked an old Guinea hen, 

‘*They’re a very bad set, 
Stop them, can’t you? Ko-ket!” 


An old googe chimed jn. Hisremark was quite 
sage: 

“They've had bad examples, for birds of their 
age. 

Of course, they’re to blame ; but then we must 
discern: 

When old roosters fight, why the young ones 
will learn.” 


The old hen now strutted in turbulence by; 
Her feathers were ruffled and angry her eye. 
She clucked, and she cried, in a much-injured 
tone: 
“No chicks are perfection, my friends, but 
your own !”? 
EE 


THE FAIRY RING. 


BY KATHARINE B. FOOT, 


Ir had been a very hot day, the bot- 
test of thesummer. Thechildren—George, 
and Edith, and Mary, and Frank, the 
baby+had been kept indoots all day, be- 


cause their mother said that if they went 


out they would certainly be sunstruck, 

They hadn’t been very pleased about it; 
and had said‘ at least a dozen times over 
that they were stewing or baking with the 
heat, They were sure it couldn’t be avy 
hotter outdoors than it was in; that they 
knew of lots of cool places, if they could 
only go out; and, to make a long story 
short, they were each and every one quite 
positive that they knew a greal deal more 
about the matter than their mother did. 
They had even promised to run very fast 
through all the sunshine, and to walk only 
in the shade. But even then, much to 
their surprise, their mother was more 
decided than ever about their staying in. 

But.at last the long, hot, tiresome hours 
wore themselves away, and it was an 
hour before sunset; and, with the nurse, 
they started out, carrying théir supper 
with them, to eat it im the grove behind 
the house. But troubles began at once; 
for George, who was carrying the milk, 
suddenly imagined himself to be a horse 
and off he galloped, and, as he said 
afterward, before he had time to say 
‘* Jack Robinson” the milk was nesgly all 
spilled. There was just about half a tum- 
blerful left, and that was all. 

George stopped as suddenly as he had 
started off. ‘“Halloa!” he said. ‘I’ve 
spilled the milk, I guess.” 

Edith just then caught up with him, 
breathless and angry. 

“Oh! you bad boy. You're always 
doing something just as provoking as can 
be. You jast meant to do that. You 
know you did. Just to make me go back 
for more. ' I shan’t do it, either.” 

George looked at her. He really had not 
meant to spill the milk. He simply badn’t 
thought; and he had felt really sorry 
when he found that he had done it, and 
had even thought of running right back 





for some more, But when Edith spoke to 
him as she did he felt, in his turn, hot and 
angry, and made up his mind on the spot 
that he wouldu’t go back one step. So he 
looked into the pitcher, and said: ‘‘ All 
right! Idon’t care. There’s enough for 
Franky, and the rest of us don’t want any,” 

“‘ITdon’t,” said Mary, ‘‘I’d rather have 
water out of the spring. It’s too hot to 
go back, George.” 

“I declare!” said Edith. ‘I never did 
see such a girl as you are, Mary Rollins! 
You always take George’s part, whatever 
he does.” 

‘*So she does,” said George. ‘' You’re 
a little brick, Ain’t you, Polly?” And he 
put his hand on the crown of her bat and 
tipped it over her eyes. 

Mary laughed, and pushed it back, and 
walked quietly on, while Edith scolded 
ubout the milk for a long time. At last 
they reached the grove, and sat down to eat 
their supper; and they were very lovable, 
happy, and good-natured again, And 
when, after a while, George and Mary 
both said that the spring water was warm 
and nasty, and that they didn’t like it, and 
wished they had some milk, Edith was as 
sorry as she could be that she bad lost her 
temper and been so unkind. 

That was Edith’s greatest fault. She 
lost her temper for very little things, and 
then suid whatever came into her head; 
and very often she hurt the feelings of 


‘some one very much before she recollected 


herself, Zhen she was always very sorry, 
and often begged to be forgiven; and gen- 
erally people were ready to forgive her, 
because she seemed to be and indced real- 
ly was 80 very sorry. But somehow she 
could never quite forgive herself ; or, 
when sbe began to think, she could gener- 
ally see that it would have made things 
straight a great deal sooner to have been 
pleasant than to have been cross. And yet, 
although she knew her own fault so well, 
she kept on doing the same thing over and 
over again, until her mother was as nearly 
discouraged about her as mothers ever are 
about their little girls. 

So, after all, they had a pleasant little 
pic-nic, although they were not nearly so 
cool as they had been sure that they would 
be, and a daddy-long-legs and ever so many 
bugs and crickets would walk over the 
table-cloth, 

When supper was over, they sat watch- 
ing the setting sun. It was going down 
like a great ball of fire, slowly, slowly sink- 
ing ousof sight. Just then Mary noticed 
a round ring in the grass in front of them. 
It was a complete ring of a tender green 
grass, of a lighter color than that all about 
it. Agnes, the nurse, saw it at the same 
minute. 

“That's a fairy ring,” she said. ‘‘ They 
have lots of them in the Old Country, And 
to be sure this very duy is the midsummer 
day, and they’ll dance to-night.” 

‘'Tisn’t, either,” said George. ‘‘It’s 


where my hoop laid so long. And when I 


picked it up the grass was all yellow, and 
now its green again. There are no such 
things as fairies, anyhow.”. 

‘Maybe notin this country,” said Ag- 
nes; ‘‘but there’s a many of them in 
mice.” 

‘‘T like to think that they are here too,” 
said Edith, ‘‘and I wisi I could see one; 
but nothing ever happens now. But 
things used to happen once. Oh!” she 
said, suddenly, and jumped up. ‘‘Sce that 
poor little chicken. It'll get lost, That 
old hen don’t mind about it a bit, and it’s a 
‘sbame!” 

The children all jumped upto see. A 
‘hen with thirteen little chickens had 
‘strayed into the open field; but one chicken 
was lame and couldn’t keep up with the 
others, and it was chirping dolefully as it 
struggled along through the thick, tall 
grass. At last it lost the sound of the old 
hen’s call, and ran aimlessly about, trying 
vainly to get out of what must have seemed 
to it to he an endless forest. 

‘“ Well,” said Edith, ‘‘I shall carry that 
chicken over to the coop. It will die if it 
stays here ull alone.” 

“Oh! it will get back somehow,” said 
the others. 

“I’m afraid not,” said Edith, ‘J’ll 
take it any way; ’cause then I’ll be sure.” 

That was just the difference between 
Edith and the others, They were easy, 
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liketheimtempers; sure that things would 
come out right somehow. But Edith was 
always ready to be sure of a thing being 
done by doing it herself. So she had her 
good qualities, as well as they. 

She picked the chicken up tenderly, and 
carried it over the long field back to the 
coop in the yard; and was rewarded by the 
contented liitle chirp which it made as 
she put it down, and it saw safety and rest 
under its mother’s wings close by. As she 
walked back, she saw the sun just taking 
its last dip below the horizon. ‘*‘ Ah!” she 
thought, ‘‘ how I wish I could see a fairy.” 

That night she slept soundly, tired out, 
until about eleven o’clock, when she woke 
up, quite wide-awake in one minute. The 
moon was shining bright, the old tall clock 
down-stairs struck eleven, and she thought: 
‘* Agnes said they’ll dance to-night. I’ll go 
and see. It can be no harm.” 

She got up and slipped her clothes on 
quietly, careful not to disturb Mary, who 
siept in a little bed close by; for she thought: 
‘‘Mary would laugh at me. She doesn’t 
believe in them.” 

Presently she crept barefooted down the 
stairs. There was not a sound to be heard, 
except the ticking of the clock and the 
beating of her own heart. She looked into 
the parlor, as she passed, How strange and 
odd and silent everything looked! The 
dog, lying in the hall, got up and shook him- 
self, and tried to go out with her, as she un- 
fastened the door and softly undid the 
chain-bolt. But she whispered tohim: ‘‘Lie 
down. You would frighten them, dear 
Lion.” 

Half afraid, half eager, she crept across 
the long field, which was made so light by 
the white moonlight that she could dis- 
tinctly see the cobwebs on the grass, all 
glittering with dewdrops. As she came 
near tothe place where the ring was, she 
saw plainly many little figures moving 
round something in the center of it, which 
was white und round. When she was very 
close to them, they seemed to be alarmed, 
and a voice from among them said: ‘‘ Some 
mortal is near us, brother; for our table has 
stopped growing, which it can do only 
when looked upon by mortal eye. Let us 
hide quickly.” 

They started to run, when one of the 
little figures stepped forward and cried: 
“Stop! It is she to whom we belong and 
you must stay.” 

Astonished «at his words, Edith drew a 
step or two nearer, and looked closely and 
curiously upon them. She had but one 
instant before sbe was interrupted; but in 
that one look she saw a sight that was for- 
ever impressed upon her memory. There 
were, as [ have said before, many little 
figures standing before her, but every one 
among them, without exception, was in 
some way hideously deformed, and their 
clothes were, asa general thing, of a dull, 
dingy gray, much soiled and torn. This 
was by no means her idea of whut fairies 
were or of what they ought to be; for she 
had always imagined them to be gay and 
beautiful little creatures, with happy faces, 
with no cares and no sorrows, and nothing 
to do forever and ever but to dance and 
sing and swing in lily-bells. But these 
had sad faces, and they had not been danc- 
ing when she first saw them; but were 
moving in a melancholy way round that 
something which she, as she looked, dis- 
covered to bea mushroom. But what has 
taken me some time to tell she saw almost 
at a glance; for the little creature who had 
stepped forward and spoken approached 
still nearer to her feet, and, doffing his mite 
of a cap and looking up, said: ‘‘I expected 
you to-night; for you made a wish and you 
did a kind act at the setting of the sun on 
tae midsummer day. Therefore your wish 
to see us has been granted.” 

‘*I—I do not understand,” said Edith, 
stooping down, the better to see the little 
creature. 

‘Put your hand down,” he said, “and 
let me step upon it. Then I can talk to 
you more easily.” 

She put her hand down into the grass, 
and he stepped upon it; and she lifted him 
up on a level with her face. Then she 
looked at him. By the light of the moon 
she could see him distinctly. He had a 
young face, and a kind and good one; but 
one arm hung useless. and withered by his 
side and one foof¥was twisied in a way 
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which was:painful to see; His dress was 
of a grayish white, sadly torn and soiled 
in many placés; but it was madé of some 
exquisitely fine stuff and there wus gold 
embroidery on the hem. 

‘* Who are you?” said Edith. ‘‘Tell me 
your nante and all about yourself, and who 
these others all are,” 

‘*My queen,” said the fairy, with alow 
bow, ‘I am still your slave and my name 
is ‘To-day.’ These others were once each 
named ‘To-day.’ Now they are all called 
‘Yesterday.’ They too were once your 
slaves; but now they have passed forever 
from your ownership, as an hour hence I 
too shall have, and my name also will be 
‘ Yesterday.’” 

“No,” said Edith. 
morrow.’” 

‘*Not so. ‘To-morrow’ never comes. 
Itis the ‘To-day’ only that you can own 
and bend to your will, either for good or for 
evil, whichever you choose; for when it is 
‘ Yesterday ’ it is not your slave any more.” 

He stopped, as if for Edith to speak; but 
she kept silent and only looked at him ina 
puzzled way. 

‘*] see you do not understand,” he said, 
“*1 will try to explain it to you.” 

.““We—the ‘Yesterdays’—and always 
one ‘To-day’ meet at midsummer and on 
the eve of the New Year. So have all our 
companions since the world began; so will 
all those who come after us until the world 
shall end. Every person in the world 
owns aset of us; but it is seldom that 
those who own us meet us face to face, 
Some do not think at all about us. They 
take us, use us, and throw us away. Many 
do not care to see us, and atill many more 
are afraid to.” 

‘* Afraid?” said Edith. 

“Yes, I will tell you why before we 
part. Only listen patiently. Ialone knew 
that you were coming to-night, for, as I am 

‘To-day,’ | was with you when you were 
kind and unselfish, and beard you make 
your wish just at the right hour to have it 
granted.” 

‘Wait a minute,” said Edith. ‘I did 
not know that [ was kind or unselfish to- 
day. I remember being very cross, but 
nothing else.” 

‘““You helped a little lost chicken to 
find its mother,” said the fairy. 

‘*Yes; but that was such a little thing!” 

‘* No action is too small,” said the fairy, 
‘to be nothing; for it is either bad or 
good and it leaves its mark upon us.” And 
be sighed and looked down at his withered 
arm. 

“See!” he ssid presently, turning and 
looking at the little beings who were stand- 
ing watching them. ‘* Look at them close- 
ly. Itis a sad sight; is it not?” 

** She looked, and it was sad, indeed; for 
all those little creatures were so deformed, 
some in one way and somein another. The 
most hideous of all were several whose 
heads were turned completely round upon 
their bodies, so that their faces looked 
upon their backs. Her face grew sad as 
she looked at them. 

“Ah!” said the fairy, shaking his head 
sadly, ‘‘ it seems even more dreadful to me 
than to you, because I know that they were 
each born fresh and fair, with beautiful, 
bright faces, and straight limbs, and cle nu 
white garments, embroidered in gold round 
the hems withthe seconds und the minutes 
and the hours.” 

‘*But what made them like this, then? 
Who was so cruel and unkind as to hurt 
them soand to— Oh! it is too dreadful 
to think of!” and she shuddered to think of 
this crue) person. 

‘* Must I tell you ’” said the fairy, as if 
to himself. ‘‘ Yes, I believe I must.” Then 
he looked up, saying: ‘** If I must tell you, 
my queen, do not be angry. It is you 
alone who are to blame,” 

“TI! cried Edith, with such a start that 
the fairy saved himself with difficulty from 
falling. ‘‘How could I have done it, 
when I never saw you before this minute ?” 

“Listen,” he said. ‘* Every day has its 
genius—what you would call its fairy. 
Every unkind word and look, or even 
thought, leaves its mark not only on the 
day and your life, but on our dress and our 
bodies. Angry tears scald us terribly and 
leave painful blisters. And it is seldom 
indeed, I may almost say never, that a 
‘To-day ” becomes a ‘‘ Yesterday ” just as 


“It will be ‘To- 





lovely as he was born twenty-four hours 
before. Deformity and often dreadful 
suffering comes to us all. These are your 
days whom you see.” He dropped his 
head upon his bresst aud stood: silent be- 
fore her. 

‘* My days!” she cried, in horror. ‘‘ Did I 
do these things? Oh! how wicked I am!” 
and she burst into tears and felt a deep 
sorrow to know the ruin she had caused. 
‘‘I did not know,” she sobbed, ‘‘ what. I 
was doing. Iam so sorry, so very sorry!” 

‘“‘Ah! we knew that, for your tears of 
repentance washed away the pain; but the 
deformities nothing can cure.” 

**Then I may cry when I am sorry; but 
never when ] am angry?” 

“ That is it,” said the fairy. 

““Can’t I help you at all, then?” said 
Edith. ‘‘Must you always be like this?” 
and she touched his withered arm. 

** Always. ButI can bear it, for your 
sorrow has washed away my pain. All 
that you cau do is to make a wiser aud 
a better use of the days that are coming.” 

““f will! I will!” cried the tittle girl. 
‘*But where are you going now?” for he 
was walking uneasily up and down her 
hand, as if impatient to be gone, 

‘““To my grave,” he said. ‘Look to- 
morrow morning at the edge of the wood. 
You will find your good deeds and your 
bad ones also.” 

‘* How shall I know them?” 

** You will tind them easily, without any 
help, Butlook up. Do pot waste hours 
in useless sorrow. We are gone forever. 
Here comes ‘ To-day.’ Make the most of 
him. I am ‘ Yesterday.’” His voice grew 
low and faint, and suddenly he was gone. 
They were all gone! 

No, not all, for she looked up, and saw a 
small white object descending to her 
through the air. I[t lighted on her hand. 
All in white, with a beautiful fuce,and clean 
white garment, and straight limbs, he stood 
for one instant, 

‘*Look!” he cried. ‘‘See me as God 
sends me to you.” 

No need to tell her. She was already look- 
ing and admiring, and she said: *‘ Who are 

ou?’ 
st To-day!” he answered, in a clear, ring- 
ing voice, ‘‘A piece of eternity!” But even 
as he spoke he too faded away and, was 
gone, 

She was alone in the field. She rubbed 
her eyes and looked about her, Yes, she 
was surely alone. So, wondering, she crept 
back to the house, thinking: ‘‘Is a day, one 
little day a piece of eternity?” 

The next morning sbe said nothing to 
any one of what had happened in the night; 
but ag soon 4s she was dressed she fan out 
to thé edge of the wood. There, oh wonder! 
where never a flower had grown before, 
wus a bed of bright and beautiful pansies, 
or heartsease, Among them grew many 
weeds and much tall, dry, and withered 
grass. And as she knelt by the bed a little 
breeze rustied through it; and asit passed 
her ear sbe heard: ‘‘ These are your sweet 
thoughts and words, They» re heartsease to 
yourself and other people. Do not let them 
be choked.” 

Then the breeze died away, and with 
eager hands she began to pull up the weeds, 
But alas! many were so deeply rooted that 
they pullgd the flower-roots with them; so 
she needed to work slowly and carefully, to 

ull them up and throw them away. At 

ast only pansies filled the bed; and a 

thoughtful little girl walked slowly home- 
ward, pondering over the wonders of the 
pight and the fairy ring. 

Do I need to tell you any more? I think 
not; but one thing you shall know. Noth- 
ing happened on the eve of the new year; 
but when the morning came, cold and clear, 
she ran through the snow to where the bed 
of pansies bad been in the summer. There 
—oh, wonderful thing!—were many litile 
shoots of evergreen peeping through the 
snow. If there were weeds, the snow cov- 
ered them; she did not see them. So with 
the evergreen of good deeds in her heart 
and life she began the year. 


SPRINGFIELD, MABS. 





THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 





Wuat do you think little Gracie Moore 
did one Thanksgiving Day, when she was 
five years old? She had gone with mamma 
to meet aunties and uncles and little 
cousins at grandpa’s farm, a few miles out 
of the city. And such a merry dinner as 
they all hud! Gracie had eaten her fill of 
the nice things grandma had put upon her 
table in honor of the day, and felt in a very 
gracious state of mind, as most people do, 
you know, after a comfortable dinner. But 
presently the older children went off to the 
hill for a game of romps, which poor little 
tity Gracie was hardly equal to. So she 
wandered out to the barn, in search of 
Rover, the big dog. The chickens were 
scratcbing for their Thanksgiving dinner; 
and Gracie suddenly felt a great compassion 
for the poor barn-yard pets, which had not 





dined as sumptuously in honor of the day 
as she had, and a benevolent plan entered 
her head which was instantly put into exe- 
cution. 

She ran to the kitchen, which just at 
that moment was empty of cook and waiter, 
and filled a plate with pieces of this, that, 
and the other kinds of food which had 
been brought out from the dining-table. 
She didn’t forget the jelly, either, and 
added also some delicate slices of grandma’s 
white bread. Then out to the bara went 
Gracie, to set a Thanksgiving table for her 
poof pets—her hungry, scratching, bark- 
ing, mewing, and cackling pets of the barn- 
yard. 

On the floor was spread a large dinner- 
napkin; and on it, arranged in neat pic-nic 
fashion, were the Thanksgiving dainties, 
and the meat, which, because she could not 
divide it in pieces, she laid whole in the 
center of her impromptu table. Then, in 
imitation of the decoration of Grandma’s 
table, she arranged little spraysof green 
leaves and flowers here and there abou 
the dishes, until, in her opinion, everything 
was exceedingly stylish and wonderful. 
‘*My poor Wover!” she said, leading the dog 
tothe barn and shutting bim in a small 
closet until she could collect her guests to- 
gether., ‘‘My poor Wover! Yous’all have 
Sapksgivin’ dinner, jus’ like ozzer folkses.” 
Then she brought the cat in and shut her 
up with Rover; and, by dint of much exer- 
tion, succeeded finally in driving a number 
of hens and chickens—all of which she 
had not frightened beyoud her reach with 
her little waving arms and sbrill cry—into 
the barn, asd then she went in and pushed 
the large doors to. The closet-door was 
opened, and the antagonistic cat and dog 
came out, while Gracie stood in the midst of 
her guests, ringing a bell as loudly as she 
could. This frightened the hens and chick- 
ens, and they flew wildly about the barn- 
floor and up to the hay-loft, while the cat 
and dog quarreled over the one picce 
of meat and trampled into the rest of the 
food. The noise and the ringing of the 
bell attracted the attention of the grown 
folks in the parlor, and out they rushed to 
the barn. Just as soon as the doors were 
opened out flew the cackling hens, in wild 
amaze and fairly clearing the ground with 
their flying feet. Puss, her fur covered 
with jelly and her legs smeared with frag- 
ments of bread and butter, followed next, 
pursued by Rover, who was growling with 
rage over the loss of the meat, which Puss 
had securely in her mouth. Poor little 
Gracie, almost scared to death herself at 
this unexpected and very disappointing re- 
sult of her efforts in behalf of her pets, 
stood clinging to a lidder, half-way up to 
the hay-loft, and turned her frightened face 
very gladly toward the people who ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

Dear little gitl! She couldn’t get over 
the sligbt put upon her Thanksgiving diu- 
ner fora long time; and, although she is 
mapy years older now, she cannot forget 
that particular day in her life aud proba- 
bly never will forget it. How she was 
laughed at and how Grandma petted her 
for her loviug, tender little heart she can 
tell you better ther I. And since then she 
has decided to let barnyard ‘‘ peoples” ar- 
range their own Thanksgiving dinners. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this D-partment should be ad. 
dressed * Puzzles, THE INDEPENDENT, New York.} 








A KIGHT ANGLB TRIANGLE, 

IL. 
—~An artist’s workebop, 
—A broken statue, 
—Part of a shield, 
—Two. 
—A Greek proper bame, 
—A vowel, 

Tbe base and perpendicular are represented 
by a word meaning au artist’s worksbop. 

The hypothenuse is made up of the final 
vowel: it being the same in each word, 


see ee 
* xe * * 
* + * * 


* * &£ & & 
* * © 
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* 
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PeeEKKEE 
eeKKE SD 


1. Astorm ; 2. To go beyond one’s strength ; 
8 A boy’s name; 4. Ab emperor’s name; 5. A 
futs ; 6. To accomplich ; 7. A vowel. 

The base and perpendicular sigaify a storm , 








vowel, as in No. I, 


’. 

What English word of eight letters has only 

one vowel ? H. J. B. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

1. Abird; 2 Arange of mountains; 3. A 
musical instrument; 4. An insect; 5. A fisb; 
6. One of the Presideuts of the United States; 
7. An animal; 8. A girl’s name; 9. A poet; 
10, An aromatic shrub. 

Initials, an interesting game. 

Finals, a battle of the late Rebellion. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


Ist in bump but not fn fall. 

2.d** bitter sa * gall. 

3:d “ finger = s* toe, 

4th ** bigh ¥ “low, 

5.h “ gun 63 * moon, 

6th ** gorilla - * baboon, 

7th “ company “ “herd, 

While my whole, as you see, is the name of 
a bird. Bos, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 3lst. 
CABIN PUZZLE, 
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Entoma Gymnastics.—Old Riddle, Ape-rill 
(April). 
Cross:-Worp Entoma.—THe INDEPENDENT. 


DIAMONDS. 
I. II. 
D Cc 
8 EW CAP 
BAVIN JAPER 
DEVOTEE CAPITAL 
waren eee & s 
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Star PuzzLe.—1. Depot ; 2. Teach ; 3. Horse; 
4. Extra; 5, Amung; 6, Great; 7. Think; 8. 
Kuave ; ¥. Eager; 10. Round. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. Tru. 


SyncopaTions.—1. Agate; 2. Amuse; 3. 
Biend; 4. Brace; 5, Graft; 6. Clever; 7. 
Clover; 8. Trice. 

HIDDEN BILL OF FARE. 

Soups: 1. Tomato; 2. Pea. 

Fish: 1. Turbot; 2. Sole; 3, Eels, 

Fowls: 1. Teal; 2. Grouse. 

Roasts: 1. Lamb; 2. Beef; 3. Veal. 

Vegetables: 1. Turnip; 2. Rice; 3. Potato. 

Desserts: 1. Pies; 2. Ices; 3. Raisins; 4 
Tea; 5. Coffee. 

Eniema.—l. Thanksgiving Day; 2. My 
Country, ’tis of Thee. 

AnaGrams.—!. Telephone; 2. Saturday; 3, 
Misunderstanding ; 4. Irreproachable- 
ness; 5.Telescope; 6. [rretrievableness, 











LADIES! 


BEWAREot 












Imitation 
“SELF-ACTING ELECTRIC 
Dies, AND BELT®e,” 
for self-applying fine currents of galvan- 
ism very gently and constantly while worn. 
Do help restore lost nerve power, and cure a 
weakness, or pain. Are flexible and easy to 
wear. Are always ready. 

Physicians prescribe them. They are staple with 
best druggists und surgical instrument makers. 
Many Families, Hospitals, and the Navy are sup- 

Disk-Pad, 5x8 inches, 24 poles, $2.50; Long Disk, 24 
poles, with straps to go around the body, $3.50; Ex- 
tra one. for large persons, $5; Small Disk, for chil- 
drea, throat, etc., #1. Less by the duzen. Address 
ELECTRIC DISK AND BELT CO., 5% Hamilton 


DR. GARRATT’S CONSTANT 
lame back, weak stomach, lungs, local 
plied with them. ~ 
Place, Boston. 


The bypothenuse is made up of the final 





Gilman Collamore & Co, 


have received a large importation of 
moderate-priced English Dinner Sets, 
in the latest designs, from Minton’s, 
Wedgewood, Copeland, etc., which they 


offer at very low prices. 


731 BROADWAY. 





CHINA AND GLASS. 
Davis Collamore & Co. 


have the pleasure to announce the opening of their 

new store, No, 921 Broadway, corner of 2ist Street, 

for business on MONDAY MORNING, Sept. 24, 
THANKING THEIR PATRONS 

for business in the past and hoping for an increase 

in their new and central location. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


from the Worcester Royal Copeland, Minton, and 
Wedg woods. 


BENNETT FAIENCE. 


A new lot. Some choice pieces. 


BRONZE GLASS. 


FAO-SIMILES of Dk. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOV- 
ERLES AT TROY. The originals are in the Sout 
Kensington Museum and the ocpies are wonderful 
imitations. 

{®@ Attention paidto MATCHING OLD CHINA 
AND GLA8S. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


NO. 1152 BROADWAY, NEAR 27th ST., 


China, Glass, and Pottery. 


PERSONAL SELECTION, DIRECT IM- 
PORTATION, 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
EXAMINATION SOLICITED, 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET. N. Y. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A NEW AND DESIRABLE 


BUTTER-DISH. 


SO PERIOR 


S'LVER-PLATED WARE, 


Spoons and Forks of the best 
Quality made. 


AL80 A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


SIMPSON, Hall, Miller & Co, 


SALESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





Factory and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 





TOYS. GAMES. 


sT. GERMAIN LAMP. 


THE BEST KNOWN TO CIVILIZATION. 
Suitable for 


Holiday Presents. 


q WHOLESALE. RETAIL, 
FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES. 
DINNER AND TRA-SETS. 
RICH ENGRAVED AND CUT GLASS. 
BRIC-A-BRAC, DRESDEN and 8#VRKES CHINA. 
STATUARY. FANCY GOODs. 


10,000 ARTICLES. 
Low prices. Polit» attendance. 
GOODS SENT HOME, 
Send for Price-List. 
29, 81, and 88 PARK PLACF, 
foot Metropolitan Klevated Railway Station, N. W. 



















IMPLICITY UPERIORITY 
IMPLIFIED¢ S) MAINTAINED ¢ 
Improvements September, 1878! 


Having regard for the demand of this 
progressive age, we now offer to the World 


NEW VICPOR 


WITH SEVERAL 


Important Improvements. 
Notwithstanding tho VICTOR has long been 


tho peer of any machine in the market—a fact 
supported by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 


now confidently claim for it greater 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction of 
, friction, and altogether a Tare Com- 
~ dination of Desirable Qualities. For sale 
by Merchants and others, 


perSend for Mustrated Circular and Prices. Liberal Terms to the Trade. try 


Don’t buy until you have seen 


the lightest running machine in 


the World,—the Ever Reliable “VICTOR.” 
VICTOR SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and Nos, 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
COMPETENT TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. 
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HINRICH’S 79th Annual Display. 





[November 21, 1878. 


MOHD’ EXTRACT, 


FLAMMATORY DISEASES 
AND HEMORRHACES. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


CURES EYE DISEASES. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 27th, 1878. 
Tvnd’s Hetract Vo.: 

Gentlemen:—About one year ago *“ Ptery 
gion’? commenced growing upon both of my 
eyes. [I consulted several physicians, al! of 
them saying that a surgical operation would 
be necessary. I also consulted a celebrated 
oculist in Chicago, who agreed with the doc- 
tors in their opinion, Six months ago my eye- 
lids became somewhat inflamed, and | used 
Tond’s Extract as a wash, diluted one-half with 
rain-water,. Io ashort time | noticed that the 
‘*Pterygion’’ was gradually growing smaller, 
I then began to use the Extract stronger, and 
continued to do so until 1 was able to use it 
ciear, bathing the eyes freely three times per 
day. At the time I commeneed the use of the 
Eetract the sight of one eye was much im- 

aired and both were being rapidly covered. 

he disease is now entirely removed from one 
eye and vearly so from the other. If this 
statement will of avy use to youor others, 
you are at liberty to use it as you please. 
Respectfully, E. T. LOVERING. 


POND'S EXTRACT 


CURES SPRAINS. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, July 10th, 1878, 
Pond’s Extract Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I jumped from a railroad car 
and sprained my knee very badly, and when I 
arrived at my home not only found it painful, 
but badly swollen, I applied hot clothe, cam- 

horated oil, and other remedies, without re- 
ief, until a friend suggested Pund’s Extract. I 
sent for some, and,to mv great surprise, fif- 
teen minutes from the first application the 
pain had nearly all gone. After the second ap- 
plication I went comfortably to sleep, and 
walked to business the next day, a distance of 
overamile, People who have had sprained 
limbs will scarce ly credit this, as a sprain fs an 
obstinate taing to cure, andI fully expected 
to be confined to my house for weeks; but the 
effect of your Hrtract was truly magical in my 
case, Very respectfally yours, 


J. L. THOMPSON, 


POND'S EXTRACT 


FOR TOILET USE. 


UnItTED STATES PATENT OFFICE, } 
Wasuinaton, D. C., July 3d, 1578. § 
Pond’s Extract Vo.: 

Gentlemen:—I have been using J’ond’s Exz- 
tract as a wash for the face after shaving, 
and among the mapy articles I have used for 
the purpose mentioned your Hztract is pre- 
eminently the best. It is far better than bay 
rum. I have recommended it to other gentle- 
men, and of the dozen or more that have tried 
it all are continuing its use and are as greatly 
pleased with it as myself. I belleve if you 
would more generally make known the benefits 
of Lond’s Extract as a wash for the face after 
shaving you would confer a favor on the pub- 
lic. I have ovly been induced to write this 
fiom the beneficial effects derived from the 
use of Pond’s Extract, and you may make what- 
ever use vou like of this letter. 

Yours, very truly, 


ARTHUR W. CROSSLEY, 


POND'S EXTRACT 


FOR CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


SeAsiDE Home, Aug. 26th, 1878, 
To the Fond’s Extract Company 
Gentlemen :—Your supply of fond’s Fztract 
came duly to band and is duly appreciated. 
Scarcely a day passes that I do not have occa- 
sion to use the Hxrtract, and invariably with 
good results. 
Thanking you for your generous gift, 
lam yours, etc., 
WILLIAM SIMPSON, M_D., 
Resident I'hysician, Seaside Home. 





A distinguished clergyman writes: 
Warsaw, INb., August 6th, 1878. 
To the Pond’s Extract Co.: 

Unsolicited, 1 send the following grateful 
acknowledgment of the excelleuce of your 
medicine. On Sunday week I caught a very 
severe cold after service, and on Monday I felt 
sore all over—every bone ached; but on Tues- 
day I was seized with retention of the urine. 
For six hours I suffered the most excruetatin 
agony, the last three of which there was tota 
suppression, with a constant desire, and I was 
compelled to make the effort to relicve myeelf, 
but without any good result. Having beard of 
your Fxtract, { sent for some, and am bappy to 
place on record the fact that, after taking 
three teaspoonfuls and two outward applica- 
tions, 1 obtained relief. Had it not come when 
it did, I feel { could not have survived Mae! 
long. I stronglv recommend the Fztract te all 
who may be afflicted as I was asa sure and 
certain relief. 


Yours, very gratefully, 
W. g: SPEIRS, A. M., 


Rector 8t. Andrew’s Church. 

P. 8.—You are at perfect liberty to use my 
Jetter anywhere and everywhere you see fit. 
Such valuable medicine is just what profes- 
sional men of sedentary habits require. I am 
very thankful for the relief it has given me 
and the assurance that I will never again 
putter as I have done. 





POND'S EXTRACT. 
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THE INDEPENDENT for 1879 will continue to maintain its high standing as a first-class Religious Weekly, and will endeavor, if possible, to offer attractions which 


shall far surpass all previous effurts during its thirty years’ history. 


and Europe. 


Financial, and Insurance will, as heretofore, be contributed to by ~~ 
number of distinguished writers and contributors to THE INDEPE 
Among them may be mentioned the following: 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
R. H. STODDARD, 

SAMUEL T SPEAR, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A, GARFIELD, M. C., 
R. W. DALE, D.D., 

ELLIOTT COWES, M.D., 

A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., M.D., 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D. D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
JOS P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D., 
R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.v., 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

Bishop GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D. D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 

Rey DAVID SWING, 








STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr., D. D., 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 

PHILIP SCHAFY, D. D., 

C. 8, ROBINSON, D.D., 

T. W. HIGGINSON. 

“nL B., ” 

Pres. W. W. PATTON, 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALF, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Pres, J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JAMES J. JARVES, 

“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D.. 


B. P. SHILLABER, 

ROSE TERRY COOKR, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
“GRACE GREENWOOD,” 

RAY PALMER, D. D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
NEAL Dow, 

Prof.C. A. YOUNG, 

J. J. PIATT, 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 








CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
MARY CLEMMER, 
EDWARD ABBOTT, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
Hon, J, L. M. CURRY, D. D., 
Pres, JOHN BASCOM, 
LOUISA BUSHNELL, 
Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 

PAUL H. HAYNG, 

Cc. P. CRANCH, 

EPES SARGENT, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D. D., 
F. B. SANBORN, 

HENRY JAMES, Jr., 

Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
SARAH O. JEWETT, 

Mrs. LAURA SANFORD, 
Mrs. OC. H. DALL, 
HORACE &, 8BCUDDER, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

Prof. C. M. MEAD, 

J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


t will continue to print articles on current topics from the best writers and thinkers in this country 
The departments of Religious News, Literature, Sunday-school, Fine Arts, Science, Sanitary, Missions, School and College, Markets, Farm and Garden 

cialists in each branch. These departments are famous because they are able and trustworthy. The 
NDENT is much larger than that of any other weekly journal in the world—either secular or religious. 


Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, 

RACHEL POMEROY, 

HIRAM HICH, 

£LLA FARNAM, 

Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

ALFRED B. STRERT, 

THOS. DUNN BNGLISH. M. D., LL.D.. 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 

GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 

Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 

Rev. DAVID MACRAR, 

Prof. WM. P. BLAKE, 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D, 

Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 

DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 

Rev. NBWMAN HALL, 

BIDNEY LANIER, 

Pres. GEORGE W ASHBURN, D.D. 
H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 

Prof. NORMAN FOX. 











J. T. TROWBRIDGE, GEORGRH ©, LORIMER, D. D., 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiams, and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals. Its new 
Premiums are as follows: 


WORCESTER’S (Unabridged Quarto Pictorial) DICTIONARY, 


Latest Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


Three Subscribers, at $3.00 each---$9.00. 
REV. JOSEPH COOR’S NEW BOOKS, 


—— ENTITLED —— 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. JoserH Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLoay,” ‘ TRANSCENDENTALI8M,” ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” ‘“ ConscrENcE,” ‘ HEREDITY,” and ‘* MARRIAGE,” embody, in a 
revised »nd corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston, They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail 
price $1.50.) A copy of avy one volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Tut INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) 
may remit $5.50, and receive Tuk INDEPENDENT for two years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three yolumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits 
$8.00 for three years, in advance. 


(= We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11tb, 1877, to January 1st, 1878, for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the Well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whetber 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume 
(also postage paid) from the following list: 

1. The Pickwick Papers. 5(0 pages. 9. Bleak House. 

2. Our Mutual Frieud. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

83. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes, 506 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

















582 paves. 


12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations, 514 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit, 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz, 576 pages. - 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 
7. Old Curlority Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 15, The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey's Clock, 
8. Little Dorritt, 504 pages. 


etc. 560 pages. 


Rev. Joseph GCook’s Lectures, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in Tt [NDEPENDENT last winter, and their publication will be continued, beginning November 14th. They will 
be faithtully reported in full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the autbor. Mr, Cook has proved to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has 
met and defeated on their own ground. ‘The earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern 
unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an,armory of Christian defense and attack, and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 

Persons subscribing before January 1st, 1879, will receive, free, seets containing th: se lectures from November 14th. 


@@FTAKE YOUR CHOICE. @; 


Any one of the Magnificent ‘® Steel Engravings, -@? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3.00. 

‘LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 

TION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 24x881¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of 


the United States. 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic in- | ‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Five Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
terest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters, | ‘‘Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and | ‘‘Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel rm mts | By Ritchie. 
his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, | “EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. q 
Blair, and Smith. This engraving should find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘“‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2. 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. aie 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been Distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘inner life” than can be found 
elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. , , 

This really wonderful book (the a bh of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be 
given away as a premium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. ; Pe 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, poatage prepaid, 
to any person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, - - P.-O. Box 2787, - - 251 Broadway, N, Y. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to teedve jay 





hints or sug estions that will make this depart ment 


more valuable to those Of our Subscribefa who'are 
specially interested 


MAEING AND KEEPING CUTTINGS. 


TuweRre are many bundreds of our most use- 
ful avd beautiful kinds of hardy trees and 
shrubs that are readily propagated by what are 
termed ripe-wood cuttings. Gardeners who 
have propagafmg houses, with applisuces for 
subjecting cuttings to artificial heat, employ 
mainly the green or half ripened wood of 
plante for cuttings, or even the young, succu- 
lent shoots of herbaceous plants. This 
method of propagation is not available except 
in structures erected expressly for the pur- 
pose; but the multiplication of woody plants 
by matare cuttings is a process open to all who 
may desire to increase their plantations, 

Among fruits, the currant, gooseberry, and 
grape are the most familiar plants propegated 
in this manner; and yet hundreds of persons 
failio make the cuttings grow, because they 
full to begin at the righttime and give proper 
ce, The cuttings of currants and goose- 
berries should be made early in the fall or 
winter, and only from the wood of the previous 
season’s growth. They should be made about 
eight inches long, and then either tied in 
bundles, or set thickly together in trenches, 
covered with earth, and left in this position 
until spring, If they are made up in the fall 
and buried ip the ground, a callus wil be 
formed at ®be base of each by the time the 
ground is ready for planting in spring. Thiae 
callus always precedes the formation of roots 
and appears to be a deposit of alburnous mat- 
ter necassary to the production of roots, As 
it takes time for this formation to be produced, 
it is well t provide for it by making the cut- 
tings as long before planting time as possible. 

Cattings of hardy plants made in the fall and 
placed tn a position where the root - forming 
processes ean goon for weeks or months be- 
fore the production of leaves commences will 
produce far more vigorous plants than when 
both processes take place at the same time. It 
is well known to every horticulturist that roots 
will be produced ata much lower temperature 
than leaves; and this fact is taken advactage 
of io propagating hardy plants, sucb as we have 
pamed and others to be mentioned hereafter. 
The cuttings of grapes should also be made in 
the fall, beforethe young canes from which 
they ere to be made are injured by cold weath- 
er. The length of the cuttings must be varied 
according to the growth of the wood from 
which they are made. If the wood is what is 
called long-jointed, and the internodes. or 
spaces between the buds are from six to elit 
inches, then cuttings of two buds—that is, oge 








at the bottom and another at the top—will be 


sufficient ; but if the wood is short jotnted, 
then the cuttings may contaio three, four, or 
more buds. But six toten inches is long enough 
for a grape-cutting of any variety. The lower 
end of the cutting sbould be cut square across 
and close to the bud; buf the upper end may 
be severed an inch or more above the bud and 
in a slanting direction, as is usually most con- 
venient when made with a kaife. After the 
cuttings are made, the plants may be buried io 
the ground so deep as not to be frozewin the 
_ Winter; or kept in a cool cellar, where they will 
not be too wet or too dry, but just moist 
enough to prevent shriveling. 

Hardy oroamenta!l shrubs—such as the sy- 
ringa, deutzias, snowballs, golden bells, spi- 
reas, weigelias, barberries, and many other 
kinde—may be readily propagated in the same 
mapper ; 
take off the cpttings in the fall, aud hee) them 
in duricg thé "winter, than to wait until spring. 
There aré.also mavy of our hardy trees that 
can be multiplied in the same way. The wil- 
low, poplar, negaundo, silver and red maples, 
the European and native buttonwoods, and 
many other trees are often propagated by cut- 
tings, where seeds are not to be obtained. In 
localities where the winters are mild and the 
ground does not freeze beyond a slight skim 
of the surface, the cuttings of hardy plants 
may be set in the fall, thereby saving time in 
spring, which is usually the most busy season 
on the farm. 

Cuttings may be preserved over winter, and 
come‘out i good condition in spring, and still 
fail to grow, for want of proper planting. It is 
quite a common practice to put out cuttings 


by merely pushing them {nto the ground, one: 


atatime,in the place where it is intended 
that they shali grow. This may do with scme 
of the willows and poplars, which grow very 
readily under almost any conditions; but it 
wili nut answer for all kinds and is not tobe 
recommended with any. The proper way isto 
dig a trench of the proper depth, and then set 
the cuttings against one side, leaying the op- 
per end a little above the surface of the 
ground; then fillin the soil, pressing it firmly 


against the cuttings, There is-little danger of: 


packing the eatth too closely againét the base 


but in all cases {tis much better to’ 
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Ofthe cuttings, and. quite often a neglect to 
pagk the soil firmly will result in a feilure. 4 
the earth is notin close eovtact with the cu 
tings, they will shrigelup in dry weather, a4 
perbaps be moved about during heavy rains, 
and the young roots broken off and destroyed. 
It isnot, as a rule, advisable to plant cuttings 
where the plante are to grow permanently ; but 
the better way is to set in nursery rows, and 
then transplant when the trees or shrubs ar- 
of a convevient size for handling and resisting 
the enemies to which they are more or less 
liable. 

Many kinds of trees, shrubs, and other plants 
that are generally cons{dered more or lees 
difficult to propagate by euttings of the 
branches are readily maltiplied by using pieces 
of the roots instead. The paulownfa and 
catalpa sre familiar examples among trees, 
and the various species of the raspberry and 
blackberry among the berries. In propagat'ng 
such kinds, it is only necessary to dig up in the 
fall as many plants as may be desired, cut the 
rcots into lengths of twoto four inches, and 
then put them in boxes with alternate layers of 
moist sand or moss, such as fs found in 
swamps; then bury the boxes in the ground, 
where the contents will not be frozen in win- 
ter, or set them away in a cool cellar, where 
the root-forming processes may continue, but 
not in a place 80 warm as to cause the produc- 
tion of sprouts and leaves. Cuttings kept 
under these conditions will be found in spring 
to have formed numerous buds on their sur- 
fuce; and the severed ends will be well sup- 
plied with a callus, which always precedes the 
emission of roots, When such cuttings ere 
taken out in spring, and put into warm, rich 
soil, they throw up sprouts very quickly and 
produce roots in abundance. 

Raspberries aud blackberries propagated in 
this maoner make much better plants than can 
be obtained from suckers which naturallyspring 
Upfrom the old stocks in the garden, The roots 
of these may be treated in the same way; but 
it large and coarse ones are used for cuttings 
the pleces mayin some instances be longer, 
although it will seldom be advisable to have 
the cuttings more than six ioches long. For 
blackberries and raspberries two inches is as 
good and better than a greater length. The 
common double-flowering almonds, Japan 
quince (Pyrus Japonica), Wiecs, and many 
other ornamental fruit-bearinog shrubs and 
trees may be multiplied to an almost unlim_ 
ited extent, and very cheaply, by the aid of 
root-cuttings. Without employing some such 
rapid multiplication of the plants it would 
often require many years to produce a suffi- 
cient number to supplythe demand ; but when 
a nurseryman can dig up one good blackberry 
plant and raise from one to five or more thou- 
sands in ascingle season from the cuttings of 
the roots, it i¢ easy to understand why the 
prices. asked for new sorte should so soon de- 
cline. — Weekly Sun. 
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WASHING HOUSE-PLANTS. 





A PLANT breathes like an animal; aud no 
through one mouth, but through thousands 
As is well known, the plant drawa up its food 
from the soil, through the roots, in a liquid 
form. This food, very much diluted, must be 
concentrated, and thus assimilated tothe plant. 
We have in the leaves of the plant a most 
beantiful arrangement to anewer this. need. 
They are filled with breathing pores, which 
allow exhalation when moisture is freely sup- 
plied and check it when the supply falls off, 
I'hese little mouths are found on both sides of 
the leaf in most plants, but. usually on the 
lower side in by far the greater number. They 
vary in@ifferent plants from: several hundred 
to more than 150,000 to a square inch of leuf. 

Now, we are careful in our own persons to 
bath frequently, lest, as we say, the pores of 
the skin become obstructed. Yet we are will- 
ing to allow our plants to go unwashed for a 
whole winter, when the pores are much 
smaller, more numerous and delfeate than 
those of thebody. ‘Theruleis obvious. Wash 
the leaves of the plants, both under and upper 
sides, at least once a week. Use water mod- 
erately warm, and if the plauts become very 
dirty a little weak soap-suds is beneficial. 
This washing should be carefully done with a 
soft sponge or cloth, in the ease of plants with 
thick, polished leaves--such ag camellias, 
oranges, and daphnes. Where plants have 
hairy leaves or the substance is soft, water is 
best applied with a small syringe, fitted with a 
very fine rose. To use this, place the plaut on 
its side in the kitchen sink, syri ge it well, 
turning it from side toside, Letit standa 


few roioutes, for the water to drain off before 


returning it to its place. 

Never wet the flowers of a plant. Water 
always injures them. Allow vo drops of 
water to stand on leaves in the sunshine, The 
rays of the sun form a focus in the drop of 
water and scorch the leaf. Once a month at 
least wash the stem and branches of all the 
hardewooded plants with a soft spotige dipped 
in lukewarm water, This prevents the lodg- 
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ment of insects and contributes to the heal& 4° 


Of ship larite— Americde Odiltivator, 
——— 


CIDER. 
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CipER properly made, at the right season cf 
the year and from the right sort of apples, 
will, when tightly buoged in good barrels or 
easks, change but little, and that very gradual- 
ly. When bottled, there is no change, except a 
certain improvement which comes with age. 
When a prime article is desired for keeping 
during the entire year, or longer, the first step 
then is to produce a goodarticle. October and 
November, according to climate, or when the 
late autumn frosts have begun and the fruit is 
i all its ruddy perfection of ripeness, is the 
time to make cider. <A good elder apple fs 
rather astringent io its properties of flesh and 
juice. The celebrated Newark (N. J.) cider, 
which always commands a high price, on ac- 
couctof its superior excellence, and {8 often 
sold under the name of champagne cider, is 
made fromapples the juice of which ferments 
or develops the largest percentage of alcohol, 
asthe Hessian, Canfield, and the Virginia crab. 
The strongest cider apples vary in their power 
to develop alcohol by fermentation, some mak- 
ing twice as much as others. The strongest 
cider,furthermore,comes, as a rule, from apples 
which contain the least amount ofjuice. The 
apples are sweated, and permitted to dry some- 
what before they are ground, the quality and 
strength of the cider being improved, in eonse- 
quence of the apples having parted during this 
rocess with six or eight per cent. of water. 
e apples, cleared of Jeaves, shriveled wind- 
falls, aod rotten frult, are crusbed or ground 
according to the old or new process employed. 
The former is preferable, as pomace which has 
been finely ground 1s liubie to yield cloudy or 
muddy liquor. The palp is generally Juid asive 
for at least er -four hours, ana turned oc- 
eesionall allow fermeniation to set in be- 
fore the Tides is expressed. By this means the 
aromatic oil contained in the seeds is extract- 
ed, communicating tts flavor to the mass, and 


a richer, fuller-flavored beverage is the result. 
—The Wor'd. 


AGRICULTURAL 


PREMIUM FARM GRIST-MILL 


has-superior ciaims over all 
ovhers. ‘I'he grinding parce 
are made of 

STEEL. 
Is simple, durable, and 
cheap Grinds all kinds of 
grain rapidly. Is adapted 
toall binds of horse-pow- 
ers. Send for Descriptive 
Circular. 





Also manufacturers of the 
culebrated Union Railway 
Horse Powers,Threshers,etc 

M.L. BOYEK & BRO, 
2101 Germantown Av 
Philadelphia, 


‘9 Photographic Apparatus, latest inven- 
tion, Anybouy can operate it a cere ct 
success. Complete outfits fro lata 
Caromo Photograpby outfits rites 


MAND a sam for fall Information 
NO IS THE TIME TO a 
THE LAWN. 
SPECIALTIES: 


Magnolias, Japanese Maples, 
Rhododendrons, Hardy and Chinese Azaleas, 
Roses, and Camellias. 

An immense collection of Fruits and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. All THH VERY 
LAtEST NOVELTIES. Price-List FREE. De- 
scriptive Catalogue, 10 cents, 


PARSONS & SONS €0., 


(Limited), 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 














Harrisen’s Mills, Newly Improved. 
New Standard Flouring 
pill. New Standard Corn 


Capacity of 12-inch = 
ar hour. 


Work, and 1 
Milling foily fe 


ed. For valogue. 
Storie the Har 





System, uddresr nstate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 
(William A. Feskett, Administrator.) 


B.W, Payne & Sons, Corning N. ok 


Established in 1 


Eureka Safety Power 
h.p. cyl. ht, space. wt. price. 
_2 834 4 Bin, 40x25, 900/850) 
4] 4x6} 56 | 46x30 

fa 8 G2 | 72x42/2700 
ashityanabatcary simp FC PoRT- 
se heey Bet 


E. K. THOMPSON’s 


DAROSMA 











5x7 


400 


























Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A RENEWED, LEGEWNERATOR AND REGULATOR 
F THE LIV=R 7 ND KIDNEYS. 


om Mar's Resistere 104 Veesui~ ton, D.C.) 


¥ d ‘Sp 
Plimpton, b sence 








aecuia Lowe 


lesale Agent, 7 


h 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR 





HORSE’S FEET. 





The abi ve drawing was made from a nail, show- 
ing the tamination of iron in the COLD ROLLED AND 


SHEARING PROCESS. 










This drawing was made 1: vim+u. nail taken from 
the boof and coftin bone, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2 

The footis the MOST IMPCRTANT member “of the 
animai’s body, to which the grentoes care und atten- 
tion should be directed; for when it becomes in- 
ured or diseased the horse's a are dimin- 
shed or altogether lost, en the value of a 
pores see OnS up a the condition ‘of his feet. ‘NO 


) HORS 
The onl Het-beews and Hammer-Pointed 
iorse-Shoe Nail inthe Wor 
that is not cul clipped, or sheared epon the point and 
will not aot apis in ¢ in driving. Made by the 


M NAIL Cyu., Boston, Mass. 
F O. Address, NKVONS ETT, MASS. 


THE CORTLAND WAGON 









ro 
Bese ij 





Received the only Medal for Platform Spring 
Wagon at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first 
premium at every State and County Fair at which 
they were exhibited. 

By making a soomely of Platform Spring Wagons 
together with our facilities for, manuka ecturing an 
our meer years expert ee in the business, we are 
enabie produce agon whieh for durability, 
style, and finish nn that of any other wagon 
of the kind in the world. 

APDRESS 


CORTLAND WAGON MFG CO., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel 
Knives (gouge shaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suituble for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 
to 40 bushels per hoar, 80 easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 
38 South Market @t., Boston, Mass. 


DEVOE’S 


e e e 
= t en 
Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
Chiefs of ire Departments, and Insurance (0.8 
puerely.. ‘ree from all faultsin burning. THK 


EVUOE M NUPACII URING CO., SOLE PROPRIE- 
TORS, 80 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


Osgeoo's Patent Combination. 
'| 5-Ton WAGON SCALES, $35, 


Sent on trial and sufficient time given to prove 
superiority. Descriptive Circulars and Cuts sent cn 
application. 


OscoOOD & CO., Binghamton,N.Y. 


Washburn & Moen Man'i's Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Selo Mannfacturers East of Chicago, of 


¥ PATEAT STEEL BARB FENCING, 
— 




































STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bene Seprerphecpriatectime- 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


ERS 
Ps ie 
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ESTABLISHED 1841, é 
T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, ’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Pure White Lead, 


RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and ZINO 
STANDARD IRON-ORE PAINT. 
Quotations fiirnished on application. 
OFFICE, 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


ANO.1 FERTILIZER. 

It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve 
successful use has sbown it to be of the Very High+ 
est Quatity. Price moderate. Quality ana stands 
ard asrantecd. For Caner part a address, 

PACIFIC GUANO Boston; E. 

SHA RELESS & ‘GhnBaN Ten 
South Water St. Philadelphia; or H. 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N.Y. 


“STOVES AND FURNACES. 





ears’ 


Windsor, Otons 














Gold's Heater Mfg. Co. 


114 LEONARD ST., N. Y¥. 
WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 
Large Heating Surface, made of 
HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. © 
Send fur Pamphlet and Prices. 









MORNING GLORY 


is notto be found In r 
place, correspond with the 


LITTLEFIELD 
STOVE CO., 
: ALBANY; N, Y. 
Sold by J. H. CORT, corner Beekman and Water 
Streets, New Yotkj also by DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. 
t@~ Pamphiets, giving a full description, fur- 


nished free. 
D. G. LITTLEFIELD, Patentee. 


I. SHRVEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRATES AND ames | 


Fire-Place Heaters, 
1479 BROADWAY, 
between 42d and 43d Sts., N. Y. 
—o— 


A large assortment of Tile and Parlor 
Grates and Brass Goods. 











MOST POPULAR NEW 


SPAPER OF THE DAY. 


GRAND PREMIUM SCHEME! 
OVER $10,000 IN PRIZES. 


HOME AND FARM! 


FOR 1878, 


AND 18709. 


The Home and Farm is published semt-monthly by B. F. Avery & Sons, at Louisville, Ky. {t is an 
eight-page paper, six columns to the page, giving foftty-eight columns of matter in each issue, two issues of 


which are equal to an eighty-page monthly magazin 
the ma aiiehed 





e, and notinferlor in quality of matter to the best of 


The subscription price of Home and Farm is 


FIFTY CENTS A YHAR! 


For full information and special! instructions relative to the premiums offered to club-raisers send to the 


publishers, at Louisville, Ky.,1or specimencopy of H: 
& full list of premiums offered. 


ome and Farm, in every number of which will be found 





BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For HARNESS, ‘CARRIAGE -TOPS 





Boots, Shoes, Hose, Belts, Etc, 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 


Cleveland, Se k. Chi . e 
iv sen or —— Gitulnt ts. “2 Grees’ ryt 
AD OLL AND BL’K’G CO. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
READY for USE. 


PACTORIRS 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHIOAGO, 
ST. LOUIS. 


ANY SHADE 


DESIRED. 





Rubber Paint Co, DuNDsE, N. Y. 
Jentlemen :—All of our customers who have used 
your Paint speak in the Biches terme of 1t@ co 
capacity, cheapness, and Imieh. 
consider two coata of the Rub er eae fully ‘oaual 
gee 4CO. 


to three coats of White Lea oy 
Yours tra) 
t@ SEND FOR cIRCOLAR re 








WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS. 


Large Reduction in Prices May Ist, 1878. 









Carbine 


Model 66. Model'13, Model "6. 

Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..883 @@ $27 00 %35 00 
Dee, mes “ 2300 2700 £=35 00 

“ Round - 2280 25 00 32 00 

aie ae adesecesccssree cesses 2000 2400 2700 


t# Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


Winchester Repeating 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; or, 245BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AVBRILL PAINT, 


Received the Highest Award from 3 FREESE ADT ESR 


CALCI 


py ETE Tee Beauty and Durability. Beware of 


CAKHS; 


BRSCED © GALCIM INF. 
Something New for Walls, Ceilings srtcr ana as pene — applied by any one. Samp.e Cards sen 


AVE 


N, Ha a oh Cer. ig A an 


1OA}, PAI 


we Cc 
Cc 
mr egeceie tee Phicears bt, Bae’ Racor te, Clovelandy 


Arms Co.|§ 








— — oka 


~ BOYNTON’S “BURHACES. 


es ss Terk le or Coal or Wood, 
BRICK SET AND PORTABLE. 


Are Powerful Heaters; remarkably dur- 
ble; economica in fuel give upiversal sate 
etaestons have nu Bolted fo nts; are free from 


a have had constant and severe use for 


micHARDSON, BOYNTON & Co., 
MANODFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
Apply direct to the Manufacturers for Low Prices 


Bramhall, Deane & Co,, 


274 FRONT STREET, N. Y., 


offer their extensive assortment of 
Deane's French Patent Ranges, 
Chilson’s Patent Cone Furnaces, 
Empire Wrought-Iron Furnaces, 
Steam Heating Apparatus, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manu ure those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIBA, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free’ 


HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE Ma. 


MENEELY. & eee 


Feu andere. Yeas Troy, 











an 
D aor 1 ounon ame oved 
ins ACADEa agpony f Ree’ No agencies. i 





MEMEELY & Lage, mnie 
aati ata ns aaa HT Pa 


Batsloue sent free, 


Buckeye BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure gq 3- Tin 
for Chure Kes. he Fire 

Alarms, Fagenss ‘ws tty 
Wark, vibe, Catalogo 


sent Free. VANDUZEN & 
MEDICAL 
HORSFORD’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


MAKES A DELICIOUS 


SUMMER DRINK, 
WITH WATER ANDSUGAR ONLY, 


and is superior to Lime Juice or Lemons tn making 
“Lemonade” or “Punch,” being more healthful 
than eitner. 

lt restores enfeebled digestion; imparts vitality, and 
corrects all feeling of lassitude, so in mid- 
summer. 

ite use prevents sunstroke and cures the prostra- 
tion tollowing same. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures Headache, 
Waketfulness, Urinary difficulties, and derangement 
of the nervous system generally. 

It is the best Tonic known, furnishing sustenance 
for both Brain and Body. 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. 
E.N. Horsford, by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 

A pamphlet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free by mail on addressing the manufacturers. 


‘LS. 

















THE 
QELLULOID TRUSS 
cver Weare Ou »Nevec yon Rageks. 









The most at  rruss for 
Peiief and cure of Hernia. 
TMAN’S 






Annex Truss Dep’t, 
2 Barclay St. yO" Broad 
way, 


‘Cancer 


Mee et ow. 








teats at Ro Eri ‘or more than 

Oren, oert a of this 

Teer us parte 

wo! aa now Be cam fro eases of his wond 
skill in rescuing them from “i arrible an and untimely 
for parusulars. Addrew 





W. 3. P. KINGSLEY, n.v., Rome, N. ¥. 





The Independent 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage: free) ae 


13 “(8 mos.), _ 

4 “ (lmonth),, “ . 33 
2 “ Q weeks), oy “ 20 
2 =Number (1 week) e “ 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, be 3.50 
D> J ? after 6 months, q 4.00 


&@™ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Dtafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be pace send the money in a Registered 
it registration system is  wissealy 


The 
absoluve provection losses 
a rs Cog + ons t) to register nn Ay woes: 


we forwarded until an explicit order is 

teastved by thi rt fot their Py mgr ey’ 
da anv) payment o of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired ‘by law 


No names entered on the subscription books without 
wy 


U nested 
ph & ration of OP atte MPiiecipdons *s and tw 
t is due for the ensuing year, with or 

p—- B reminder from this office. 
THE IPT of the paper is receipt 

in. r gee 
HANG gateerint. neces oe he ; 
the change in the date of expiration on A 1. @ yal 
low the peper, w b= ry 


note 
irward 
without 


et 
ceived. RuL whens pustae staiop is receiv mane 
receipt will be ’ 4 * 


Messrs. SAMPSON COW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our este, la Tpaqn ) Ait 3 subscriptions 


and adve 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0. Box 3787, New vork City. 


peat eee DKULOIONS. 


Rant a 5 m pane regularly from the 
wh to —> or another’s 
or whether he bed oF responsible 
for the payment. 


—it a pereon orders his paper discontineed. he 
must payali a , or the y con- 
tinue to send is ‘unt pe payment is made, and eoliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is is taken m the 
office or not. 
~The courts have decided that refusing to take 
pawscnnare and periodicals from the at-oenee or 
oving, and leaving them nen jea , is prima 
Jacke evidence of intentional! fra 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, BACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the eek. Sa lines to the column.) 











Advertisements. aps Fags® Business Notice 

{times (ons sii “el ties i iy oo 
ree three mont 18).800 

“ (six eft 750. 

“ (twelve “ .50e. “ (twelve “ 656, 





ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 


J SR re eS Se 
4 times {one month) 

B hree months: 

% : 

“ (twelve “ 





PUBLISHER'S NOTIORS..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL HOTtEe... Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTIOBS,.,......... Frrry Cants Line. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding foar lines, 
H 5 over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
yments for advertising must be made im advance 
Address all letvers to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.=@. Bex 3747 New York Cicy. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the folowing publications wil] be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE LYDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 13m addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tue InpE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the. 
offices of the respective publishers, without. 








premiums, postage paid. a 
Agriculturist .......... mildaadcwed $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 8 00 
Atlantic Monthly............++e++ 800 400: 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 200 300 
Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok............. 175 20 
Harper’s Magazine.............+- 8360 400 
Harper’s Weekly........+-+++ee0+ 860 400 
Harper's Bazar......... ceccctecee 8360 400 
Home Journal.........s+eeeeeees 1% 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre- 

MIDE )o.-cccccccacccccccccns 115 180 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Journal... 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 8 60 400 
Littell’s Living Age........0+++++ 753 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine.........-.- 2 75 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly..........++++ 8 40 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 8 00 
Tne Literary World (Monthly), 

BOstOD. ccc cece coccce: ee weet. Se 
‘The Nursery (new subs.)......... 130 1650 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 2 “ 250 
The Christian..........-+sseeesee 1 00 
Princeton Review.....+++seseeees 1 = 2 00 
International Review (new subs.). 450 & U0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream........+++ -- 350 £00 

be cctttteccgeet ee. SO 

—* ee ececces CVeccce 4 00 5 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... so 86110 
“ Wide anes an = oe 
New san Sonat Weeki Post oe BMH ORB 
Christian at Work.............+. 270 3800 
The Natiod......00--seeeeecceeee 4 90 5 20 
Rural New Cesk iancdak «+>->) 225 250 
| Lippineoti's Sunday Maxadine. oa 83 75 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.)....275 8 09 





INQUIRE; FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE €0.’S 
Superior Electro-PlatedIWare, 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, !3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
FOR SIX DOLLARS 


we will cond yey, Zan mail, LT meet dozen Charter Oak 





scraw stn ud. Cuffs or Banas, Give size ef Collar, 
Length of Sleeve. Measure from center of back, 
around elbow, to knuckle of littie finger, arm bént. 
Also directions how to finish Bosom, Neck-band, and 
Cuffs. Open Back or Front. 
McCULLOUCH & ROBERTSON, 
Shirt Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn. 
Mentien this paper. 


UNION ADAMS. 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


1127 BROADWAY, 
Bets 2th and 26th Sts., NEW YORK, 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING(IMA- 
CHIN Eis the easiect 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 
noiseless. Itis almost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
retoompetition 
) {id be WHITE. 
coats Wanted 
4p yply for terms to 
bite powing Ma- 
hine Co., Cleve- 
and, 0. 


J AT ABAUARY OF $600 
A SITU ATION, TOS, DOA tKAK FORK 
the young man or woman who wili spend $130 and 4 
to @ months’ time tn obtuloing » business ecucation. 
Address,with stump, COBB'S UOLLEGE, Painesville,U 
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A. Most Wonderful Effect. 


LAW OFFICE OF SCOTT & OFSTERKREICH, 
65 Liperty &f., NEW YOurK, July 27th, 1878. j 

N. B. PHELPS, EsQ.-My Dear Sir:—I have the 
most sincere pleasure in acknowledging my deep 
obligation to you for the most signal relief I have 
experienced from the use of the NOQUWEGIAN 
Bam. [ bave suffered constantly for eight years 
from Catarrh, which year by year grew worse, in 
spite of all the remedies which during this period 
I have unremittingly applied. 

At times my affliction has been so severe that I 
haye been a) most entirely unfitted for mental labor, 
and have seriously meditated abandonment of busi- 
ness and removal toa milder climate. 

Fortunately, four months ago I was induced to 
try the NORWEGIAN BALM, asl had been induced 
scores of times before to try other remedies, by ad- 
vice of friends ; but, I feel free to say, with but little 
confidence = finding any essential relief. 

ow, siz, lt am _ ve 7 gina and | feel it is due to 
you to say that the Balm has had a most wonderful 
effect. iTS BENEFICIAL EFFECT WAS APPARENT 
FROM THE START, and to-day l am aimgus free frum 
the distressing and loathsom : disea 

Luse the Baim daily, and itisa insure thatI should 
be vers unwilling to dispense with. 

ours very truly, LIVINGSTON §COTT, 





Immediate Relief Gaara teed. 
Sample Bottie, Twenty-five 
Ask your druggist for ut, or send for Cireular to 


.B. PHELPS, ORs 
6 MURRAY ST., 


SILVER-PLATED WARE| 


} 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 1#th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK. 


TH E INDEPEND EME 


MANUFACTURED BY THE | . 





. moe ey Sore: 
a —s on 
uC fy 


Faliso., 
|ORERA. CLASSES 
ita ig of “Wicrose 


mom ope 
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de 


DEVLIN & CO. 


- 


contittue to maintain. the leading place they have 


so long occupied in the Clothing Trade of New 
York, and offer for the Fall and Winter of 1878 
a stock of Clothing for Men and Boys, aid Piece 
Goods for Custom Orders, which, for complete- 


ness, elegance, and cheapness, is unequalled. 





NEW 


a | 
BROADWAY, Cor. WARREN St. Broapway, cor. GRAND Sr., 
YORK. 








SPENCERIA! 





STEEL |i 
PENS, sii pam 


0 Nu. f guperior 
gag make, rior age ie be 
7: A sample o + cach $6 Peril, 


Geavloser i (Conte: t he 
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BLAKE'S STONE AND aaa 

Yor breaking hard and brittle subs: 

nu mune and Ratlread «x 

rat Premium wherever exhibite 

ANtw -IZE FOR PR 

i. 7 arate rg be 
ws actuated 

Makers and eer Jot P mich willbe he made 








tances to any size Oorsed by 
fooresogs in the United States and Foreign Countr 
ee oe TINGS me testimonials of the pighes Penaracter. 


mpne pet pet | pe Cy ge wa guanine fibravory pec goreens | 


BREAKER AND CRUSHER. 
the Jedding Mintaes 


Address 


BLAKE CRUSHER CO. New Haven, Conn. 





_RQans BSK FOR 


WRAORKLOERACE 23 JRA. 
WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. 


SEREROOY # 0 
FALCON PEN 





~ SAMPLES price apical” 





W.&B. DOUGLAS, | 


MIDDLETOWN, | 
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pogines, Pump in and 
, Iron Curbs, Yard 

Hy rents, Street Washers, 


etc. 
Mane FOUNDED_1N 1882 
ome eh warded, 
sal Kx.) 
histtion at Paris, France, in’ 


Gee 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING oo npn 
BARKETT. pt ample & GO. j 





St, Palledas and 10 W. Beltimore Bt. Fal imore. 
All . agg 


8. “Pine e 
Kid Gloves and Feathers dyed or cleaned. 
pean and asaatie: Ghodes Chintz, Ct etc., cleaned 
and glazed. RETT, NEPHEWS & Co., 
omee y and 7 John Secet. New York. 


RACKET VoRkE s BOPELIES. 
BRACKET PLANB 
RACKET SAWS, Nocente ryt 
Allfree by mall. Send stamp f — Ctr- 
cular and Price-List. Sorrento Wood 5, Onn 
Sawing. GEORGE M. WAY & CO ose for 


py Nag Broadway, N, ¥. Box 


Every Mana $3 Pressit 


etc. parker ee ® Larger sized 
HIS OWN 


PRINTER! $ 

















| FHESONLY SILVER, MEDAL 


“at the Paris « Exposition, 1878, for Prepared Fish. 
was awarded 


COD. 





Ask our rocer or fish-d 


er for it. Alfeady 

~~} 2 in 5, Rend we. pound béKes and selected trom 

nest s Codfish, .Also the, celebrated 

Hureke gene aod other’ Ganiities of Boneless 
Fish for sa 


GEO. P. TRIAG & CO., 


Sole Proprietors, 182 Duane 8t., New York. 
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Best BABY CARRIAGE patie Greatest onnatens 
utility, popragience, me fst, donoripsion es ae 
Wit'oo. 
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YALE VERTICAL MILL. 
= be Iron Frawe; French Burr; Self-oit- 


i ti, aa 
. ranged, made, and finish Ponedp: 
estandf 
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—— En ae 


Bolle 
Grenier, XALE IRON WORKS, Nw 
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1837. 


Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 








HALL, ELTON 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver, a 








THE “ REGENT." 
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Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, New. York. 





Nos. 31 AND 33 Ross StauwT 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR ay CES. 


Linn Dine ober Be complete 00 
Fie Goin apd Vregch China Tes Tea a Bots, ree pieces bo 
200 


Fine , doz. 
- iH please ecarated: GOSDE ne 
at | Coren. M ‘WEEKLY TRAD Da sales SPECIALTY. 
meereted. Catalonse and co List mailed tees 


Cooper Institute, N.Y.City. 


G pecke 
at! +) lea a “Ofc Nigel rg gy ot re. 0. D. yo os ai 
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A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 











A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


ors 5 roe 
BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


For pee ioe bea ws the 
Hair,and Ten ar 088, 

The Cocoaine hokis in a liquid hen, 
a large proportion of deodo 


Cocoa-nut Oil, 


repared expressly for this gamete. 
No other compound the pe- 
culiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human 


hair. 
It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 


Tt is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Apply with the hand, or asoft brush, 
every other day, or as Often as the case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly 
into the roots of the hair. 

Toremove Denied, Seourf,&c.,wash 
the head with Bornetr’s KALuiston, 
tub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. 





’ PREPARED ONLY BY 

Ss JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
ae ‘ BOSTON. 

Et Congress, in the year 


id sooendinn so Act of 
yee sy Jossem Bunnert & Co.,in the Clerk's 
.of the District Court of the District of Mass. 


WATCHES, | T. B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, 513 Broadway, 
JEWELRY, (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 
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THE WORLD over 
(S THE BES7 


J.ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
ke Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MUSICIANS thr: ughout Europe and America are 
unanimous in their praises of the EsTEY ORGAN 
Among the latest is the following from the world- 
renowned violinist Wilhelm) : 


“TI herewith testify with great pleasure that the 
Estey Organs are fine (beautiful) beyond comparison. 
Irate them above similar instruments of any other 
manufacturers. The tone is full, round, and noble, 
the touch exceedingly light and easy, and the whole 
construction of blameless solidity. 

4 AUGUST WILH ELMJ.” 


FOOD CURE 


THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quartof Thich, con pe the ital, nutritive 
qualities in one bushel of orm, ene 
tracted without fermentation ty Ca, re on nin 
patural vitalized condition), wiil on all de’ uity 
of the Nervous System and Dig ve Orga 
Single bottle sent, express prepaide on  relelge ot of rsh 
RECOMMENDED BY 
r. KGBHRT GUERNSBY, 1a West maa t., New York; 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West lith St., ew York ; 
r. B, SUTTO | SMTTH, Irving Placa, Nev New York ; 


a 0 
and others, Otrcalnte sent froe. Soild by Druggists. 


Blanchard Food Cure. Company, 


27 ONION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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jNFANTS 





”INVALI 


I¢te.nourishingand sustaining. Can be used with 
Lor withott milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food has 
upon a delicate se ascmaesagaa is simply marvelous 


4 6's Food fs ed by the highest authority 
ty! om abel bears the slapee ature of 
0 ICH & CO. ny label bears the sia 1.25; and 
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